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Ha I the honor of possessing a seat in the British Senate, when 
the subject of the Agricultural Petition is brought under conside- 
ration, I should thus deliver my sentiments. 

The zeal, with which a considerable number of agriculturists 
of the united kingdom are at this moment urging their claims to 
our protection, and the daily extension of that zeal, together 
with the absolute magnitude of the question itself, have induced 
me to afford the subject considerable attention ; not that I think 
the warmth with which claims are urged by the party interested 
in the issue of those claims, is any proof whatever of their 
justice, although sometimes it, may entitle them to a patient 
hearing :—there is frequently displayed an enthusiasm in the pro- 
secution of fancied rights, which is unknown to the cool argumen- 
tative vindication of those that are real. 

Hitherto [ have been a silent spectator of the conflict of opinion, 
with which our periodical publications have been filled, and the 
conversations of social life have been engrossed ; and have listened 
alike to the sanguine expectations of some, and the gloomy de- 
spondency of others; during which I have often witnessed, with 
surprise, the plasticity of the human mind when about to receive 
favorable impressions, and have, as often, been struck with the 
sturdy inflexibility it presents, when pressed under the greatest 
load of unpalatable evidence. As 1 feel no personal interest in 
the determination of the question, more than that which belongs to 
me as a member of the country, and as one deeply concerned in 
its well-government and prosperity, so I hope that a few obser- 
vations, intended to correct some hasty mis-statements, aud explain 
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some false analogies, may not be altogether useless in this prelimi- 
nary state of the business ; at the same time I am fully aware, that 
to whichever side my conclusions may incline, 1 cannot fail to pro- 
voke the indignation of one party ; but, as 1 am indifferent to both, 
I shall proceed without deference to either. 

Without entering into any historical review of the question, it 
will be sufficient to state, that they who are favorers of a restricted 
importation of corn, rest their claims to our protection, either on 
the parallel which they fancy exists between themselves and the 
manufacturer, or on the general expediency of the measure itself, 
as promotive of public good; and which good, they contend, can 
only be effected by a special act of protection and encouragement 
afforded to them. With regard to the first, they say, as our manu- 
facturers are protected, so ought our agriculturists: why should 
we be exposed to a distressing competition, from which they are 
so well secured? ‘The demand, it must be confessed, appears 
sufficiently plausible in its enunciation; so much so, that many 
have gratuitously accepted it as unanswerable, who, without so im- 
posing an analogy, would have been destitute of a solitary reason 
to support their claims. That one part of the community should 
enjoy peculiar privileges to the exclusion of the rest, or that any 
circumstances can arise to justify a discrimination in the political 
rights of individuals in society, are anomalies in the economy of 
government which they do not understand ; and there is no wonder 
that they have misled even some ingenious men in their speculations 
on this subject: but I will endeavour to explain to them in what the 
difficulty consists, where their analogies are false, and, consequently, 
how their conclusions are erroneous. ‘The protection which the 
legislature affords to certain merchants, and manufacturers, is not 
a partial act, intended, in its consequences, to benefit a part, but, 
prospectively, to improve the condition of the whole. It arises out 
of the wisest policy, inasmuch as it gives employment to capital, 
encouragement to industry, reward to ingenuity, renders a nation 
self-dependent, creates a vast source of wealth and revenue, and 
produces the consolatory prospect of our never experiencing the 
calamities of famine. It is the establishment of chartered compa- 
nies, and protecting duties, that frequently occasions the investi- 
ture of capital in commerce and manufactories ; of which we have 
numerous examples recorded in our history, from the time of Ed- 
ward the Third to the present day. Protection and encourage- 
ment are co-existent with their formation ; and to remove them 
afterwards, except under very particular circumstances, would 
aie defraud the merchant and manufacturer of their just 
rights, 

As different nations have advanced with various rapidity towards 
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civilisation, and an acquaintance with the arts of life, even in situ- 
ations where natural opportunities are the same, so it is wise and 
politic in the governors of those nations, which have made least pro- 
gress, to encourage talent, and direct capital to the useful objects 
in which others excel ; and to promote, by every reasonable tempta- 
tion, the improvement of natural advantages. What but such encou- 
ragement, protection and temptation, could have raised England to 
its present envied political greatness, and commercial independence 
and distinction? It is this protection that promises to enable us 
to supply ourselves with iron of a quality equal to that of Sweden ; 
an acquisition that would not have been believed to be possible a 
century ago : it is to this protection that we owe the fineness of our 
fleeces, which bid fair to equal, if not excel, those of Spain: itis this 
protection and encouragement that naturalised in our country 
the weaver of Flanders, the glass-maker of Venice, the chemist 
and dyer of Holland, and the silk-weaver of France,—that made 
the wool of our flocks, the sand of our shores, and the produce of 
our fields, contribute to enrich and exalt the character of the king- 
dom,—that brought the trade of Genoa and Amsterdam, united, 
to London. But these examples, it may be contended, only con- 
firm the advantages of protection generally, and might be applied 
with equal justice to the agriculturist, as to the merchant and 
manufacturer. Let us, therefore, draw the parallel between them 
a little closer: 

The,merchant and manufacturer arise out of particular circum- 
stances in society, nor are they ever known, excepting where agri- 
culture, from natural impediments, cannot be practised, or where 
capital is accumulated, and the cultivation of the land is so com- 
pletely pre-occupied, as to leave no opportunity for its employment. 
It is to the advancement of civilisation they owe their being,—civi- 
lisation that demands luxuries and elegancies, or feels wants and 
jaconveniencies, unknown to primitive society. The agriculturist 
is required in every condition of social life, nay, it is even pre-exis- 
tent to the union of man with man; for individuals must have till- 
ed the ground, or appropriated a part of their labor to assist spon- 
taneous productions. The manufacturer embarked his capital, and 
employed his labor, in an undertaking where, had he been left 
destitute of protection, his security was precarious, and his remu- 
neration doubtful ; whilst the certainty of demand, and necessity 
of supply of the objects produced by agriculture, were protections 
sufficient to justify the employment of capital in the cultivation of 
the land; the manufacturer is required to sink a large part of his 
fortune in the erection of buildings and machinery ;—the media and 
instruments by which his processes can be carried on, and whose 
value depends on the prosperity of the concern for which they were 
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erected. He collects his materials from different, and frequently 
from distant parts of the world, at great risk and expense. The agri- 
culturist finds the land, the great instrument of his operations, if I 
may so be allowed to express myself, provided for him by nature. 
It demanded originally but little capital or labor'to render it pro- 
ductive, and its products were sure of a market: whereas the pro- 
ducts of manufactories might, from the concurrence of particular 
circumstances, be eutirely out of request, or so depreciated in 
value as to occasion inevitable ruin to those engaged in them. 
Thus then we see, that nothing less than government protection 
could ever have induced men to employ their capital in manufacto- 
ries ; whereas the agriculturist needed no such protection, and, con- 
sequently, that the analogy, which is maintained to exist between 
them is not just. There is another particular connected with this 
point, which, at the same time that it will confirm the preceding 
reflections and conclusions, will afford a most consolatory pros- 
pect to the manufacturers of this country now, and sanction by an 
a posteriori evidence, the wise policy of the legislature in discrimi- 
nating among objects, those entitled to its protection. 

It is now oe one hundred and sixty years since the navigation 
act was passed, a period when many of the manufactories of this 
country were in their infancy. It was passed as an encouragement 
to bring them to maturity ; and to that maturity, through its influ- 
ence, many of them have happily been brought; and if now so 
much of the act were to be repealed as relates to them only, it 
would be productive of no mischief whatever. Hence the agricul- 
turist may distinctly see the motive and consequence of protection, 
as regards our manufactures ; that the former is as politic, as the 
latter is beneticial. To exemplify my assertion, that the act might 
be repealed in all those particulars where its end has been accom- 
plished, it will only be necessary to consider, how little is a duty 
needed on foreign cottons, woollens, telescopes, &c. &c. articles 
which we can now make so much cheaper than all the rest of the 
world, that we supply almost every market with them. If any 
country could supply us cheaper than our own manufacturers can 
afford them, why do they not supply those markets which we sup- 
ply, and thereby deprive us of our trade? But this is not done, 
and therefore may be inferred to be incapable of being 
done. 

Hitherto I have confined myself to the manufacturer, but am 
led, by an easy transition, to consider what circumstances may 
arise to make the manufacturer a merchant; or, more generally, 
what circumstances may produce such a character in society as a 
merchant, 

lt would be needless to prove, that no country exports any 
thing but its excess of produce, or its excess of manufactures, or 
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its excess of capital; and where there is no excess there is no 
commerce. The excess of some countries is corn; of others bul- 
lion, or capital; and of others manufactures. Now whenever it 
happens, that a country which has an excess of one of these objects, 
labors under a deficiency of the other two, it is willing to 
exchange that excess for a part of their possession ; and if they be 
similarly circumstanced, a barter results, and the consequence is 
beneficial to all. Here we are led to discover the relative politi- 
cal importance of these three great branches of trade and industry. 
The agriculturist, whose means are limited by the extent of land 
capable of cultivation, produces the necessaries of life as far as 
those limited means will enable him. The manufacturer, whose 
means are, to a certain degree unlimited, affords us the conveni- 
etices of life, and furnishes that excess which, im the hands of the 
mérchant, enriches us, employs our population, gives us all our 
luxuries and elegant enjoyments, and makes us a kingdom at 
Once powerful and refined. The protection, therefore, which is 
extended to the merchant, is an indirect protection to the manufac- 
turer, and a still more remote, but not less certain protection, to 
the country. To apply these remarks to the present subject, it 
will be necessary to consider that we have an excess of manufac- 
tures and a deficiency of corn, and that many other countries have 
an excess of corn, and a deficiency of manufactures. A transfer of 
these excesses affords to each the object it requires: and thus the 
manufacturers of England may be regarded as our indirect agricul- 
turists. But as our deficiency of corn produce may be questioned 
by some who have not taken the trouble to investigate the matter, 
and as it ought to be understood by all interested in the present 
inquiry, so I hope the following remarks will satisfactorily prove 
the truth of_ that position. If we had a home supply equal to the 
consumption, it follows, as a necessary unexceptionable conse- 
quence, that every grain which is brought into the kingdom must 
occasion a waste: but as abstract reasonings do not appeal to the 
understanding with so much force as particular examples, let us 
suppose the consumption of this country to be one thousand 
quarters of wheat a year; and let us further suppose, that the 
quantity produced is also one thousand quarters. If then one hun- 
dred quarters should be imported into the country, who is to con- 
sume it? Our supply and consumption are, by supposition, equal, 
independent of these one hundred quarters. ‘To suppose that it is 
constantly imported for the purpose of being wasted, is ridiculous ; 
but there are other suppositions made, which, though iu reality equally 
ridiculous, are more plausible in appearance. It is said, that as 
these one hundred quarters imported would have as great a chance 
of falling into the hands of the consumer as any of the home pro- 
duce, so if it all met with that chance, it would occasion the growers 
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of this country to hold in hand one hundred quarters which would 
be perfectly unsaleable. Admitting this really to happen, and such 
an accumulation to proceed for several years, however absurd such 
an admission may appear,—what then? Why surely they who 
held a large quantity of corn, which from year to year’ had 
been increasing, would be glad to sell it ultimately at such a price, 
and in such a quantity, as would completely supersede the possibi- 
lity of further importation, at least until their stock should be con- 
sumed. But such we have never found to be the case ; and there- 
fore, reasoning from effects to causes, we are warranted in conclud- 
ing,. that no such accumulation ever happened, and consequently 
that our home supply is not equal to our consumption. When dr- 
ven from this point, the agriculturist only shifts his ground; for he 
says, that when he found a quantity of unsaleable stock in hand, 
he resolved the next year to grow less, so that no accumulation 
took place ; and the only consequence was, to repress the indus- 
try of the British agriculturist by an ungenerous and impolitic 
transfer of our purchases from him to the foreign grower. But 
here an unfortunate difficulty occurs, which, as it is not easy to 
explain, so it will prove, that no such discouragement, no such 
transfer, ever took place ; for if he grew less corn, what became of 
the land? If ‘he did not grow corn he would have reared cattle ; 
but we have no proof of this excess of grazing ; at least it is not to 
be found in the prices of animal food. They have still remaini 
another subterfuge, so tenacious are they of this point. That whic 
a man is interested to conceal, he will almost endeavour to hide in the 
sunshine itself. Many of them say, We left the land uncultivated 
when we found its produce not in demand. What! leave a rented 
estate without any cultivation? Who can have the impudence to 
say so; and who, if it be said, can have the weakness to believe it? 
That some farms may be unoccupied, affords no proof of neglect, 
as depending on a depreciated value of the productions of the 
soil ; it only demonstrates the avariciousness of some landlords, or 
ignorance of tenants ; either the one asks more than they are worth, 
or the other is not sufficiently acquainted with their value. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to overthrow two of the principal 
bulwarks which the petitioners have erected for the defence of their 
claims, viz. the analogy between themselves and the merchant and 
manufacturer ; and, secondly, the adequacy of our own growth of 
corn to our consumption. Perhaps the establishment, and I 
think it is here satisfactorily established, of the last conclusion, 
may render further arguments unnecessary; but when pre- 
judices are to be removed, and self-interest to be overcome, 
every point must be combated, every subterfuge laid open* 
therefore, with these preliminary particulars settled, 1 shall 
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proceed to show, that the agriculturist has no claim to a government 
protection, either on the principle of its promoting the general 
good of the country, or his own in particular ; and, secondly, that 
whatever evil he suffers, it has resulted from his own voluntary con- 
duct and engagements ; in which I shall take an opportunity of 

oving, that his distresses are more imaginary than real, and that 
i present petition is rather calculated to increase, than diminish 


The first position, which is indeed the principal one, viz. that 
the object of the present petition is designed, and calculated to 
promote the good of the country, cannot be admitted until it be 
shown, how it will increase our riches, or diminish our wants ; and 
in order to satisfy us respecting these important points, it is incum- 
bent on them to prove, that the consequence of granting it will be to 
furnish the necessaries of life at a price considerably less than that at 
which they can now be obtained. This would certainly diminish our 
wants; but it will require something stronger than mere specious 
promises or vauuting declarations, to convince the country, that 
the granting of this petition will create an abundance ; and, without 
an abundance, it will require more than English credulity to believe, 
that any reduction can take place in price. Is not every acre, I 
mean every cultivated acre of land, managed in the best possible 
way that the present prices of its production will allow? It certainly 
must be confessed to be so. It is the interest of every tenant to 
make itso: therefore, although it may be possible to force the 
growth of grain by factitious manures, and expensive processes, yet 
such a system can only be carried on under the anticipation of 
better prices : and better prices for the necessaries of life will be 
a, paradoxical mode of extending national prosperity.. They may 
render the business of the agriculturist more simple and profitable, 
but will be quite incompatible with that economy which it is 
the interest of a country to possess, and the policy of a legislature 
to promote. Next let us inquire, where are their schemes and 
projects to be found that are so magically to enrich the nation? 
Why have they not been promulgated? An appeal made to the 
people, which promises to render them wealthy and happy, would 
be sure of a willing acceptance. Instead of encountering diffi- 
culties on every side in the execution of so laudable and benevol- 
ent a design, they would have met with a universality of co-opera- 
tion and applause. This is a circumstance not easily explained, 
and. throws a suspicious doubt over their boasted views. The 
people. believe, and believe truly, that if they be deprived of a 
togelgn supply, their subsistence will depend on the precariousness 
of a season; and they may justly dread the possibility of suffering 


ail the horrors of afamine. In order to smooth the opposition of 
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trade to their views, they declare, that it is out of ‘the abundant 
wealth of the agriculturist that it 1s supported: that the more 
you let the farmer have, the more you will conduct into the chan- 
nels of trade. Were this. admitted, it would be an argument 
drawn from intemperance and prodigality only: alike at varianee 
with moral virtue, and the wealth of a kingdom. It is accumiu- 
lation, not waste, that produces wealth. But let us allow this 
metamorphosis of themselves into the gutters of a nation, along 
which run the extorted riches of a country, whence, let us*ask, 
were those riches obtained? The answer must be; part fromthe 
labouring poor, part from the little tradesman, part from those 
who blindly calculate what they receive only, without comparing 
it with what the new order of things obliges them to pay for the 
maintenance of their families, their rent, and their labor. Nor is 
this all ;.as every man must live by his exertions, so every luxury, 
as well as every necessary, demanded to gratify the indulgence,’ or 
satisfy the wants of the agriculturist, would rise in value with’ the 
products of the land, and he would find his increase of income 
more nominal than real. Hitherto then we have found no proof 
whatever that any benefit would result to the country if this pe- 
tition were granted; and hence we must dismiss their claims to 
our protection, as far as they rest them on the promotion of public 
good. Indeed it is much more reasonable to refer human conduct 
to individual interest, than to suppose it to arise out of over- 
enlarged and generous principles. 

I shall now enter on the question, under a conviction that it 
owes its origin and support to the dictates of self-love only; the 
great mover and director of mankind. 

The agriculturist complains that he shall inevitably be ruined 
if no restriction be passed on the importation of gram. He com- 
plains that the amount of taxes and tythes, and the expenses of 
labour, prevent his meeting the competition of the foreign grower. 
In the first place, it may reasonably be asked, how it is to be ex- 
plained, that this destructive evil has so suddenly arisen? or rather, 
perhaps, why the disastrous calamity has been procrastinated to 
the present hour, and now, all at once, threatens to overwhelm 
the cultivators of the land with undistinguished rum? Taxes and 
tythes have not taken an instantaneous rise, although some op- 
pression may be felt from the increase of pauperism: but I shall 
attempt to prove on another occasion, that that increase is indepen- 
dent of the price of grain, and that it springs from causes which, 
neither this petition, nor an act of the legislature, can much “in- 
fluence. As however the agriculturist has referred his grievances 
to taxes, and tythes, amd labour, it will tend much to elucidate the 
subject, if we descend from broad, general statements, to the ex. 
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amination of a few particulars. ‘The deductions to be made from 
the returns of the farmer, are interest of capital employed, rent of 
land, tythe, labor, rates, taxes, living, and contingencies. Let us 
inquire how many of these expenses and outgoings gradate with 
the price of his productions, and then we shall discover what 
proportion the fixed expenses and outgoings bear to the sum total 
of his return. In doing this numerical calculations would not 
only be impracticable, but also unnecessary: impracticable, in- 
asmuch as.no two farms of the same magnitude are liable to the 
same expenditure ; and unnecessary, as the proportion may be ar- 
rived at without them. It is obvious, that the interest of his capital 
will vary with his rent, his labor, his tythe, and his living ; and that 
all these will vary with the price of the productions of the soil; 
that is, when he sells his grain dear, (I mean permanently) his rent 
must be high, because his landlord values his estate by that stan- 
dard : the labourer will demand more wages ; for more money will 
be wanted to obtain the necessaries of life when corn is at a high 
price, than when it is cheap. The clergyman will exact a higher 
commutation for his tythe, or take it in kind; and as the tythe is 
constantly one-tenth of the produce, itis obvious, that when the 
whole is worth more money, that the one-tenth must be worth 


more money also; and lastly, the expenses of his family will be in- ’ 


creased in the direct rates of the increase of the value of the pro- 
ducts of the land, for every item of his clothing, his furniture, 
and his luxuries, will rise with the rise of corn; so that in all 
these respects, the farmer is not benefited by the high price of 
grain, nor consequently, reasoning conversely, would he be injured 
if the price were low‘; for then all his expenses would be low 
likewise. These considerations clearly demonstrate the futility of 
the claims of agriculturists to a protecting price, as far as it is 
intended to counteract the preceding expenses attached to a farm, 
viz.. interest of money, rent, tythe, labour and living. ‘There there- 
fore remains the amount of taxes only as a constant deduction from 
his return, and which does not vary with the price of grain; but 
the amount of taxes, although considerable when regarded by 
itself, forms no important part of his expenditure, when it is com- 
pared with the sum of his interest of capital, rent, tythe, labour 
and living. I speak now of direct taxes, for he is no otherwise af- 
fected by indirect taxation, than every other member of the com- 
munity. If | might freely explain a few circumstances which are 
vastly more influential over the prosperity of agriculture than every 
species of taxation, I should direct our attention to the character 
andestablishmentof the modern English farmer. This will develope 
the true cause of this enthusiasm for petitioning, and protecting 
prices ; it will show, that it is not a “falling off” of agricultural 
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profit, but an increase of expenditure, that urges him to this pro- 
ceeding. He now assumes the manners, and demands the equipage 
of a gentleman, in all its extravagance; keeps a table like his 
landlord, anticipates seasons in their productions, is as choice in his 
wines, in his horses, and his furniture ; uutil playing the pageant 
for a time, without an income to support it, he wishes for means, 
and thus he seeks them, to resolve the shadow of a great man into 
the substance itself. His annual expenses are now greatly more 
than double what they were a century ago ;—I mean double im the 
value of the currency of that period. The exercise of a proper 
economy and retrenchment would secure to him now an ample 
remuneration for his employment of capital. Let him not grasp 
at an extent of occupation beyond his means and personal atten- 
dance ; for farms, like empires, may be too extensive to be well 
managed ; and delegated power is subject to abuse. Let him 
therefore dismiss his steward, a character that a few years back 
was only known to the great land-owner ; and if he will again re- 
sume that office himself, he will not only find his expenditure 
reduced, but his concern more profitably conducted ; and instead 
of degrading the English farmer into a synonyme for prodigality, he 
will raise him to that respectable place in the rank of society 
which is at once honorable and becoming. Let him, im the place 
of asking government to break through every principle of policy, to 
meet the wishes and expectations of men, who prescribe to them- 
selves no other limits than the unrestrained indulgence of every 
excess, turn to the imitable picture of the farmer of the last cen- 
tury, “ heu! quantum mutatus ab illo.” He knew none of those 
vain aspirations after greatness. He was his own steward, and 
his family were useful to him. His daughters, if they knew less 
of embroidery, or music, or the etiquette of a drawing-room; 
which was a room not to be found in the dwellings of our frugal 
agricultural forefathers, yet they were better skilled in the manage- 
ment of a dairy; and his sons could hold a plough, or drive a 
team, although perhaps they were less acquamted with rearing 
greyhound puppies, and training pointers, or deciding on the pro- 
priety of a toast at a public dinner. The profitable part of this 
picture distinguishes the family of the continental farmer of the 
present day, and enables him to appear in our markets under ad- 
vantages which our half-bred gentlemen agriculturists are incapable 
of meeting. These considerations operate more powerfully to 
the prejudice of the latter than either taxes or tythes ; and consume 
more money than both together. 

Let us now turn from this parallel, which, in itself, cannot fail 
to explain much of the motive for demanding protecting duties, 
and consider the consequences that would follow were their pe~ 
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tition granted. We shall there discover, that to impose a tax on 
foreign grain, would not only be succeeded by an instantaneous 
rise in the value of our home productions, but that it also would 
engender an evil that would “ grow with its growth, and strengthen 
with its strength :” it would extend its fatal influence to our pos- 
terity ; nor could it, when once brought into existence, and suffered 
to live but for one year, be afterwards destroyed without manifest 
injustice. Letus therefore guard ourselves agamst being preci- 
pitated into an obligation, which, when once pledged, will be so 
fenced round with right, that, however injurious may be its ope- 
ration, it cannot be cancelled. Experiments on government are 
always dangerous; it is like trifling with the great elements of na- 
ture. A Franklin may draw electricity from the heavens, though a 
Richmann was sacrificed for so audacious an attempt. An act of 
the legislature that should raise the price of grain, would also raise 
the value of land ; so that every farm after the passing of such an 
act, would be hired at a rent as much greater than its former, as 
the price of grain is dearer, Hence it is evident, that, u/timately, 
no one would be benefited but the /and-owner, and no one at pre- 
sent but the long-lease occupier. ‘The tenant whose lease is about 
to expire would gain nothing; and, as I have just said, all the ad- 
vantages would, ultimately, go into the pockets of the land-owner. 
Here is presented some matter for reflection, which, in the first 
place, clearly proves that the petition is calculated to produce 
even to its promoters, a temporary good only, if all the advan- 
tages they dream of were to succeed it. In the next place it points 
te an hereafter, and demonstratively declares, that to grant this pe- 
tition, will be to confirm a precedent for its repetition ; for when 
all, or the greater part of the present leases shall expire, and con- 
sequently it will be necessary to renew them at a considerable in- 
crease of rent, there will be wanted fresh protecting duties to 
cover such increase ; and in this progression will the evil continue 
to advance to the end of time, every fourteen or sixteen years 
being pregnant with a fresh petition, founded on claims and prin- 
eiples equally as just as the preceding. Thirdly, it shows us who 
these petitioners are, and the circumstances of their situation, which, 
united, develope the mystery of this vehement solicitude about 
protecting prices. Let them stand forth, and if there be one man 
among them zealous in the cause, whose lease will expire before 
another harvest, 1 will then acknowledge that that man is a fool. 
No, they are all, every individual of them, either (itt/e land-owners, 
or long-lease occupiers. 1 say little tand-owners ; for there is not 
one large land-owner to be found in the catalogue ; not une noble- 


man, not one aries, Is it because they would derive 10 
advantage fram at? AQuite the reverse : they would derive advantages 
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as much greater than all others, as their estates are greater; but 
there is not one of them pressing forward for its adoption. Is not 
this a gratuitous act of liberality which demands the gratitude of 
the nation? Can the integrity of parliament in any way be so 
clearly and openly evinced, as in thus determinately opposing a 
measure which would enrich themselves, and which might be com- 
plied with without exposing them to the charge of being actuated 
by sinister motives? But no ; they are conscious of the sufferings it 
would entail on millions of their fellow-countrymen, and content- 
edly sacrifice their own peculiar good on the altar of the publie, 
Having thus explained away the claims of the petitioners, as 
those claims are stated to depend on the principle of promoting 
public good, and incontestably shown, that they are incompatible 
with their private advantage, (I speak of them here as the great body 
of farmers in the kingdom, and not a few little land-ownersand long- 
lease occupiers,) I shall now proceed to prove, that even if the si- 
tuation of the agriculturist really were surrounded with the 
difficulties he enumerates, he would then not have been entitled to 
our protection. ‘This is meeting the question in every shape. The 
truth of this last position will appear manifest, when it is recollected 
that the subject of protecting prices is not a novelty of the present 
day. Every furm that has been hired, I say every one, without 
an exception, has been hired when no more protecting price exist- 
ed than now exists, and without any assurance on the part of go- 
vernment, that a protecting price would ever be granted. He who — 
speculated on the probability of such a grant, has no more right to 
complain now, than every other speculator who finds his prospects 
defeated. It presumed on what might never happen. If a pro- 
tecting price had existed for the last fifty years, and, consequently, 
farms had been hired under the consideration that such protecting 
price would be continued, then to have annulled it, might have oc- 
casioned some reasonable complaints : but if government is to step 
forward, and countenance and encourage such speculation, we may 
justly apprehend, that the agriculturist of the present day is anti- 
cipating some vast concessions to be made hereafter, and that, 
warranted by the present example, he will then say, [ expended 
my capital in such an agricultural undertaking, and I maintained 
such an establishment, (although it was doubtful whether the pros- 
perity of the one would be adequate to the maintenance of the 
other, such reflections scarcely having ever entered into my mind) 
for I calculated, in case of failure of my schemes, on the liberality 
of government to protect me from suffering for my folly. In the 
year 1819 (though I hope this year will not have to record the 
stigma) my agricultural predecessors thus addressed themselves to 
the legislature, and although they had no better claims to protec- 
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tion than I have, yet those claims were attended to, and granted. 
Can any thing be imagined more contrary to the spirit of justice 
on the one hand, or of policy on the other? But that they may 
neither plead such excuse for the past, nor justification for the 
future, let us ask, whether any one can be so weak as to suppose, 
that if all the cultivated land of England were destitute of a tenant 
to-day, that it would remain so till to-morrow, because government 
have not sanctioned a prohibitory duty on foreign gram? or even 
if government were to declare openly that they never would ? 
Under such a tacit acknowledgment every farm has been hired, 
every one of the petitioners entered on his concern, and, under such 
acknowledgment, farms are now every day receiving vew tenants : 
and, so far from there being a deficiency of candidates for occupan- 
cy, their number is so great as, by competition, to raise the rental 
of land much beyond what it otherwise would be. Every acre finds 
an occupier, and no doubt under a conviction and prospect of de- 
riving a fair remuneration for his capital and labor. Who, if the 
condition of the agriculturist were as unpromising as the petitioners 
state it to be, who, I say, would be so eager to obtain a farm ? who 
would rush on certain and obvious ruin? It contradicts the mo- 
tives of human conduct, and makes every one of the advocates of 
the petition stand self-accused of injustice, of avarice, or of self-de- 
ception. There is one particular in their case which, if not clearly 
explained, and properly understood, may mislead the public judg- 
ment concerning the propriety of the manner in which the petition 
has been received by the parliament. ‘They complain that they 
have been prejudged ; that their statements have not been heard ; 
that they are dismissed without an opportunity of establishing their 
claims. These are fine themes for declamation—the very cream 
of pathetic eloquence, which may be whipped into the syllabub of 
airy oratory at their public meetings and associations, but which, 
like the froth of the syllabub itself, shrinks into its almost nothing- 
ness before the breath of reason. Let us ask, what there is now so 
extremely intricate in the subject of a protecting price, to require 
tedious investigations, and to justify the attention of parliament ? 
The question has already been thoroughly examined, repeatedly dis- 
cussed, the country is still sore with it; ,and, besides, almost every 
member of the house is connected with agriculture, and ought to 
know more of the matter, as he has better documents, and more 
extensive sources of information, than these petitioners ; they are 
also most insterested in the question. It would enrich them ; they 
know it; but with a disinterestedness which reflects infinite credit 
on their proceedings, they do not entertain the subject, It would 
stir up a spirit of resistance in the country, on which it would now 
be painful to dwell. But we are told, that parliament lends its car 
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to the merchant, and manufacturer. True; and without such an 
attention, how would it be possible to know any thing of the con- 
dition of either ? There is perhaps not one, and certainly not twenty, 
manufacturers in the whole house, and therefore information ean 
be derived from no other source than that of an examiation. of 
those who are manufacturers out of the house: besides this, af 
encouragement were given to one petition, I mean such a one.as 
that which is now presented, and whose merits are well understood 
without discussion, would that stop the rage for petitioning, even 
if.it were shown, as clearly as the sun at noon-day, to be grounded 
on false principles and interested views? Would it not rather in- 
crease it? Another set of petitioners would arise, possessed of a 
belief of having clearer heads, or better arguments than their pre- 
decessors, and would adduce that first encouragement as a pre- 
cedent to be heard themselves. Nor would the dismissal of a se- 
cond repress the mania, when golden dreams are expected to be 
realised by the success of a favorite object. In thus delivering my 
sentiments on the subject of petitioning, 1 would wish to be under- 
stood to speak particularly, as having none other in view than that 
now under consideration, and not generally as being adverse to a 
free exercise of that constitutional right on every other occasion, 
If the present petition were now supported by the enlightened 
and opulent part of the country ; if plausible reasons had been sub- 
mitted to the public in the periodical works of the day ; if there 
were any variation of opinion concerning it among the great bulk 
of the peuple ; if the promoters of it had not a direct, obvious, 
and sole interest in it; then I will allow, that they ought to have 
been heard ; and I am very certain that they would not only have 
been heard, but that every indulgence would have been granted, 
difficulties would have been met, and resolutions have been passed 
to the satisfaction of all. 

As [ have now destroyed every plea which has been urged to jus- 
tify the measure, so I cannot better conclude these observations 
than by addressing myself to those agriculturists whose leases are 
short, and who have no estate of their own. I would advise them 
to reflect on the consequences of this petition—it is pointedly mis- 
chievous to them. Protecting prices will inevitably raise their 
rents when they renew them, and therefore they will be obliged to 
meet a worse competition in their neighbour, who has a long lease, 
or an estate, than they now meet in the foreign grower, inasmuch 
as the one is before them, andthe other remote. They will not be 
able to afford their productions so low, nor keep an establishment 
so great. They will be exposed to the heart-burning vexations 
which will arise from finding themselves degraded in the scale of 
society, and those insolently assuming authority over them, who 
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lately were their equals. These are not imaginary consequences : 
they must follow the success of the petition; and therefore it 
behoves the short-lease occupiers to unite in a firm opposition to it, 
to represent to their neighbours the injury it will call down upon 
them, and to remonstrate with the petitioners themselves on the 
partiality and injustice of their views. If all these fail, let them pre- 
sent a counter-petition to parliament ; and that circumstance alone 
will completely abash their enemies, and secure a glorious triumph 
over their wicked designs. 
DECIUS. 
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Tue following Letter having procured that approbation, which 
I was most anxious to obtain from a partial friend, the entire ac- 
quiescence of his judgment; I am induced to lay it, unaltered, before 
the Public. 


It pretends to be no more than a plain, simple exposition of an 
intricate subject, which has long occupied my mind, and to which 
public attention has been loudly called. _If it should induce a wish, 
and afford a clue, for examining the Question through all its details 
of documents, &c. I shall be amply satisfied. 





The Reader is desired to observe, that Silver is frequently omitted after 
Gold, to prevent unnecessary repetitions of words—Gold always meaning 
the currency of intrinsic value, which constitutes a legal Tender; when it 

is not obviously used in a restricted sense. 
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PLAIN STATEMENT, 


&c. &c. 


DEAR Sir, 


I am not at all surprised, that even to a man possessed of your 
clear understanding, the subject recently brought under discussion 
by the Bullion Committee, should appear difficult and abstruse. 
Much however of the difficulties may be imputed to the contra- 
dictory opinions, and opposite reasonings pursued in the various 
pamphlets, which seem to have attracted no more than your cursory 
attention. Many of those opinions, as they stand directly opposed 
to each other, must be false; and reasonings which endeavour to 
establish inconsistent theories from the same facts, cannot all be 
correct. Moreover, the subjects have generally been treated as 
matters so remote from the transactions of common life, as to throw 
a veil of mystery round what might otherwise appear sufficiently 
distinct. It will be my endeavour, in complying with your request 
for information, to state the various topics, after the most plain and 
familiar manner, even at the risk of sometimes exciting a smile; as 
I am much less anxious on the present occasion, to display any 
talents of my own, than to convince your judgment. 


Section I, 


It is quite obvious that in the earliest stages of civilisation, mu- 
tual interchanges of commodities must have taken place; and that 
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mere barter could not have subsisted long, without suggesting the 
absolute necessity for selecting some one article, as a general stand- 
ard of value, to which all others might be constantly referred. ‘The 
qualities requisite for such a standard have been enumerated and 
discussed : it is certain, that they cannot be found, separately perfect, 
and all united together in any substance; but the general consent 
of nations has given a decided preference to metals ; they are easily 
divisible, of great durability, capable of being re-united, readily 
assayed, and change their proportional value, much more slowly, 
and with less vacillation, than other substances. These qualities 
have established nietals as standards of value; and among them, first, 
silver, and afterwards gold, as comprising all other advantages under 
a smaller bulk. Still, however, this is only a preference: other 
commodities, with less convenience indeed, are capable of perform- 
ing the same office. Corn might evidently be a common standard, 
and all commodities would then be appreciated in given quantities 
of grain. It will greatly clear and facilitate our future inquiries to 
suppose this imaginary case: I shall, therefore, continue to place 
corn by the side of gold; and endeavour to establish the exact con- 
formity in principle between the two. 


Section II. 


When a standard of value is once selected, the next care must 
naturally be, to ascertain the exact quantity and quality of such por- 
tions as usually circulate; this has been denominated coining: a 
stamp is affixed, testifying a certain portion of the whole to be pure 
metal, and that each piece is of a certain weight. In the case of 
corn, the finest kind might be selected, and some certain measure 
sealed ina bag; (I have already anticipated a smile.) Either of 
these will then become a circulating medium, measuring the rela- 
tive value of all other articles really and nominally, but possessing 
no proper nominal value, or price of its own. Several most im- 
portant errors have arisen from a misapprehension of this curious 
circumstance: I shall therefore endeavour to explain it in detail. 

The pound of gold, twenty-two parts out of twenty-four fine, is 
coined into forty-four guineas and a half, at the English mint: a 
pound of standard gold is therefore always the same, is perfectly 
identical with, is exactly worth, forty-four guineas and a half; or, 
substituting for the guinea its other denomination, one pound and 
one shilling, the pound of gold is always worth forty-six pounds 
fourteen shillings and sixpence; the twelfth part of which sum is 
three pounds seventeen shillings and ten-pence half-penny, the worth 
of an ounce. This cannot, in accurate language, be called the price 
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of an ounce of gold. Its price in what ? The answer must be, in 
gold; consequently it would remain the same, were gold to be- 
come so scarce, thata hundredth part of what now represents other 
commodities, were equivalent to them; or if its immense abun- 
dance were to reduce that metal to a level with tin or lead. 

I will now suppose the quarter of fine wheat divided into sixty- 
four parts, and secured in bags of a gallon each,: which may be 
denominated seals; the quarter of wheat will then always be 
worth sixty-four seals, let the scarcity or plenty be what it may. 
Such seals will vary in their power of procuring other commodities, 
accordingly as these are more or less abundant, or as corn happens 
to be plentiful or scarce ; but corn, in corn, will ever be the same. 
The price of an ounce of gold cannot with propriety be stated at 
three pounds seventeen shillings and ten-pence half-penny ; nor the 
price of a quarter of wheat at sixty-four seals. ‘The assertions 
simply declare two facts ; namely, that the pound of gold has been 
divided into forty-four guineas and a half; that the quarter of 
wheat has been divided into sixty-four seals ; and the value is idem 
per idem in both instances. 

It will not be difficult, however, to imagine cases where gold in 
coin, or wheat in seals, may be exchanged against other gold, or 
other corn, with some small variation of quantity. Coinage of the 
metal, measuring aud sealing of the grain, must be attended with 
some trouble, at least with some delay; even though the state 
should defray all the expense. Persons therefore may be willing 
to exchange gold sufficient to make forty-five or forty-six guineas, 
for forty-four guineas and a half already coined ; or sixty-five, sixty- 
six, or sixty-seven gallons of wheat, for sixty-four already measured 
and sealed: on the other hand, if positive institutions, with penal 
sanctions, or even strgng general feeling, prohibit the conversion 
of these circulating media ; rather than ad the coin, or rather than 
unseal the corn, individuals may part with the pound of guineas for 
less than their weight of uncoined gold, or with sixty-four bags of 
corn for sixty-two or sixty-three gallons of unsealed grain. 


Section III. 


No proposition seems more firmly established, more universally 
acknowledged, than that which declares the value of all commodi- 
ties to depend on the supply and the demand. The universality of 
its truth cannot be questioned ; but, the nominal and the apparent 
effects are widely different, when this principle becomes applicable 
to all other commodities, or to the standard of value itself. Foreign 
produce arrives in unusual abundance, or, from whatever cause, its 
sale is diminished ; in either case, a certain quantity will be ex- 
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changed for a less weight of gold, and its price will be said to fall. 
Under opposite circumstances, more gold would be required for 
the same quantity, and its price will be said to rise. But let gold 
be produced in tenfold quantities, an equal weight will then be 
purchased by other nations, from those possessing mines, in ex- 
change for less of their own commodities. ‘The pound being still, 
however, coined into forty-four guineas and a half, or into forty- 
six pounds fourteen shillings and six-pence, its nominal value must 
be unaltered ; but, coined or uncoined, the pound or ounce will now 
represent Jess than they were accustomed to do of other commo- 
dities, and all these articles will be said to rise, or to become dear. 
Reverse the supposition, and gold will not be bought from mining 
nations but for greater quantities of other articles : gold will still be 
coined as before, and remain at the same nominal price ; but these 
commodities will be considered as cheap. 


Section IV. 


A custom has universally prevailed, in modern times, of dividing 
the commerce between different nations into two parts :—the first 
consisting of those substances which have been selected as the 
standards of value, and principally gold; the second including all 
other articles. Exporting more and importing less of the latter 
division, has been esteemed advantageous: precisely the con- 
trary, respecting the former. Under this head is comprised 
the doctrine of exchanges, more complicated and involved than 
almost any other subject ; but capable, it would seem, of being 
explained, in principle at least, as distinctly! as those accounted 
the most plain. I shall continue to suppose the circulation of 
corn. 

All imports and exports would then be divided into other com- 
modities, and into grain, with doubtless a similar theory of advan- 
tage and disadvantage, from a defect of one, and an excess of the 
other ; at all events, the balance of every account must be paid in 
corn, ‘The merchant in one country, rather than incur the risk, the 
expense, the delay requisite for transporting this standard of value 
to the other, where his debt is due, will naturally be led to inquire 
whether some one has not a demand for corn, on another indivi- 
dual there. If such a person can be found, he will purchase the right 
of demand, and transfer it to his creditor in liquidation of the debt : 
all others doing the same, it follows, that not the balance of each 
particular account, but the general balance on all the accounts with 
both nations, will be left for remittance, If the purchases and sales 
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on either side have amounted to an equal value, estimated in seals 
of corn, it is probable that the desire among individuals for pro- 
curing, and disposing of ‘demands, will be the same ; in that case, 
a given quantity of com in either country, will purchase an order 
for delivering a like quantity in the other, and the exchange will 
be at par. ir the sales have been unequal, individuals in that 
country which‘has most to pay, eager to avoid the expense and 
inconvenience of actual remittance, will be inclined to purchase 
demands for grain on the other country, at an advanced price : and. 
the course of exchange will become unfavorable. Individuals in 
the country making the least purchases will readily find orders om 
the debtor country, will purchase them cheap, and thus establish a 
favorable exchange. This is the simple statement of exchange, to, 
which all operations in that department may be reduced, when 
difficulties similar to the following are removed. The sealed bags 
of corn in different countries may vary in their contents; the corn 
may be of several sorts, or mixed with chaff. If the measures in 
one province of an empire should contain a twelfth part less than 
those circulated at the capital, an allowance of 84 per cent. will 
eens take place in all transactions, to restore the equili- 
rium. 

But at last some balance must remain due, after private accounts 
have been adjusted to their utmost limit: this certainly will be 
paid in part by corn; which, pro tanto, must go towards liquidat- 
ing the debt: the operation produces, however silently and unob- 
served, effects much more important; the quantity of circulating 
medium being diminished in the exporting country, and rendered 
more abundant in that which receives. If seals are sent out, the 
circulating medium at once undergoes that change ; if the export 
consists of unsealed corn, a temptation will be created, by the ad- 
vance in relative value of what is left, to open bags, and thus con- 
vert the sealed grain into an article of common use ; and either 
mode will be productive of the same effect. The circulating 
medium having become of more value in comparison with other 
articles, where its quantity has been diminished, these articles will 
appear to fall; in the other country they will appear to rise, from 
the standard of value really becoming more plentiful, and conse- 
quently more cheap. ‘These variations encourage exportation 
from the debtor state, and check it from the creditor, ‘Thus, a very 
small remittance of the article selected as a standard of value, may, 
and certainly does, indirectly operate the discharge of debts to 
many times its own amount, and frequently turns quite round the 


course of exchange: so that very little, in comparison with the 
amount of balan, be ores LLaly ¢- L- —<ewntly +--—~tuesve 


I surely need not repeat this section over again, substituting 
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gold for wheat, coin for seals, and alloy for chaff, to prove that 
every peculiar circumstance attached to the medium of circulation, 
applies equally to whatever substance may have been selected for 
that purpose. It clearly appears that gold and silver, divested of 
this ‘character, would identify themselves with other articles of 
common merchandise. 

» Exchanges.are at par, when a given quantity of the article repre- 
senting value can be ‘transferred from either country to the other, 
without any loss, beyond.the necessary expenses of brokerage, &c. 
‘The coin of one country deficient in quantity, may bear an agio : 
the coin of another redundant, but guarded by laws, may to a small 
extent, be depressed ;, paper currency not convertible at will, may 
be depreciated'to any extent. All these causes vary the nominal 
rate without affecting the reality. To be perfectly accurate, some 
small allowance should be made for nations possessed of mines, 
and for others contiguous to them ; and when currencies are of 
different metals, their actual relative values must be taken into 
the account, 

It must surely be established to your satisfaction, that the stan- 
dard of value has properly no price—that gold in bars, and gold in 
coin, must always equal one the other, with the trifling variations 
already mentioned—that the greater or less abundance of this 
article, affects the nominal value of all others, in directly the oppo- 
site way from their own excess or deficiency—and that its expor- 
tation, in payment of debts, liquidates indeed to the amouut, but 
produces a much greater effect, by decreasing the nominal rates of 
all articles at home, and increasing those rates abroad ; thus check- 
ing import, already too great, and forcing an export, sufficient to 
correct the balance. 


SEcTIoN V. 


The inconvenience of actually paying each balance by remitting 
the standard substance of value, having induced individuals to pur- 
chase credits on the places where they,had debts to discharge, a 
method was very early contrived for facilitating such transactions ; 
which has proved eminently useful, and occurs in almost every 
transaction of trade. 

_ The creditor addresses an open letter to his debtor, ‘requiring 
him to pay a certain amount of the circulating medium to a third 
person, or to some other claiming under him; usually at the expi- 


ration of a given time. . This letter is denominated a bill of 
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debts against credits without actual remittance, over an extent of 
surface, far greater than could otherwise be reached ; and. has 
given facilities, beyond what can readily be imagined, to all the 
parties concerned. 

From bills of exchange seem to have arisen notes: these are 
engagements sometimes of an individual, more frequently of a com- 
pany, to pay the bearer on demand, that particular quantity of the 
article representing value, which is mentioned in the note itself. 
These, ‘equally with bills of exchange, possess the property of 
ready’ transmission ; constitute to the issuer a capital advanced to 
him without interest ; and, being applied to precisely the same 
purposes, as the commodity selected for measuring all others, they 
occupy its place, and.cause a part of what had been gold in coin, 
to become an article of commerce: or, on the other supposition, 
they would convert corn in seals to the common uses of grain. 

The value of these notes being always measured by the quantity 
of gold, or of corn, for which they may at any time be exchanged, 
if the quantity of corn in seals be supposed very great, and the sub- 
stitution by bills extremely rapid, it will follow that so much corn 
may suddenly be returned to common use, as for some time at 
least, to reduce the value of any given portion in exchange for 
other commodities : but the annual production of grain being near- 
ly equal to what can ever be in store, such a reduction of: value 
would correct itself, by diminished tillage, and be of short dura- 
tion. In the case of gold, it might extend to a great number of 
years. 

The extraordinary reduction in value of gold and silver, as com- 
pared with other commodities, in modern times, has been occasi- 
oned by the two causes, alone capable of producing such an 
effect—first, by a great increase of the supply; and secondly, by 
as great a diminution of the demand. 

t is obvious that the quantity of gold, of silver, or of other 
metals produced from mines, cannot, for any considerable time, 
be much less than what will exchange for the materials used, and 
for the food, raiment, and general support of all persons employed 
in working them. Gold and silver had adjusted themselves to this 
standard in the Old World, when the discovery of America opened 
mines far more productive, with an equal expenditure of materials and 
with equal labor; they were consequently, at first, most advau- 
tageous. ‘The mass of gold and silver actually existing in the world, 
being probably more than the produce of any century from ‘mines, 
the reduction of value proceeded with a gentle pace: but after'the 
lapse of a certain number of years, these metals exchanged ‘fot no 
greater quantities of other articles, than were sufficient to support 
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the mines of America, as they had previously done those, less pro- 
ductive, on the other continent. ‘This point once attained, the rela- 
tive value of gold or silver to other commodities, appeared likely 
to remain as little variable as in former times ; and for some time 
very little alteration seems to have taken place; till the second 
cause came into operation, acting. with much more rapidity, and 
capable of proceeding to an unknown extent. No sooner had 
governments acquired stability, and private credit established itself 
on a firm basis, than bills of exchange almost excluded metallic 
payments from large transactions ; and the subsequent introduction 
of notes produced nearly the same effect on transactions of smaller 
magnitude.— Inventions, more or less analagous to notes, have 
been contrived in most countries; so that, notwithstanding the 
great increase of population and of commerce, a far less quantity 
of coin is now required for circulation than at former periods. 
The superfluous coin returning to the common stock of mercantile 
commodities, has of necessity reduced the value of these particular 
articles in comparison with others. More than the mines could 
yield in many years, has been rapidly poured on the civilised world, 
and, combining with the effects already produced by the discovery 
of a New Continent, they have rendered almost ridiculous the 
nominal values affixed by our ancestors, 

Thus far, however, all mankind acquiesced :—the changes were 
considered as an inevitable consequence of the natural order of 
things, of which no one could complain. The mines of America 
might not have been discovered ; they may be worked out: trade, in- 
dustry, population, may hereafter increase at a greater rate than con- 
trivances for diminishing metallic payments ; and the value of gold 
and silver, in exchange for other articles, may again increase. 
Quit-rents, now become nominal, would then acquire value ; and 
the creditor, receiving back the stipulated weight of gold, would 
find himself enabled to command a larger portion of labor, or of 
the products of labor. 


Section VI. 


We are now arrived at the last step in the progress of circulating 
media.—Notes, verbally promising to pay the bearer a certain 
quantity of gold or silver on demand, have been issued in different 
countries, under various forms, without really entitling the holder 
to receive, at his pleasure, the equivalent promised. A great vari- 
ety of circumstances have accompanied these issues. Some govern- 
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ments, refusing to accept their own notes in payment for taxes, 
have stamped them with a considerable discount, from their first 
appearance : other governments, accepting them indeed, but forcing 
notes much faster from their treasuries than they could possibly 
return, and increasing the stream to compensate its diminished 
value, have ultimately created such a deluge, as in several instances 
has swept away every establishment of social life, aad ingulfed the 
whole in universal bankruptcy. 

Notes issued in this country by the Bank of England, are so far 
identified with the foreign, that they promise to pay what the 
holder has no right to demand : they differ, in being circulated by 
a company of merchants, not directly under the control of govern- 
ment, and of acknowledged solvency. They are said also to differ 
by not being legal tenders; but this distinction, except in words, 
may fairly be denied. Public creditors have no other alternative 
against receiving notes, than not being paid at all; on them at least 
they are forced into circulation; and not a single individual has 
been found in fourteen years, amidst the infinite variety of opmions 
and circumstances existing in that time, who has ventured to de- 
cline these notes, and to demand cash. 

From this state of things arises a most important question :—Is 
not the paper currency of England convertible at the will of the 
holder, into a substance of intrinsic worth, the produce of labor, 
hitherto considered as an article the most proper for measuring 
others—is this paper currency proceeding in the same career of 
depreciation, which other nou-convertible currencies have uniform- 
ly run? or, is there such an essential difference between them, as 
will preserve this, though others have perished ? 

I shall arrange my answers under two heads of inquiry. 

Can such a currency be depreciated? 

Is it not actually depreciated ? 

Preparatory to the first, let us consider what forms the value of 
gold above lead, what renders saffron more precious than hay.— 
Clearly, the labor, the operation, the manure, the extent of ground 
requisite for producing these mineral or vegetable substances.—If 
some cheap processcould be discovered for converting materials easi- 
ly procured into gold, there can be no possible doubt of gold then 
exchanging for no larger quantities of other articles, than what were 
produced by an equal expense of labor and cost; but if gold should 
still continue the standard of value, a pound would remain exactly 
equal to forty-four guineas and a half, or to 46/. 14s. 6d.; conse- 
quently the ounce to 3/. 17s. 10}d. Let a still more easy and less 
expensive process be found out of creating this metal; it would 
evidently become of proportionably less value, perhaps on a level 
with the cheapest form of iron: but this value in exchange, however 
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small, must soon be common to the whole world; and all other arti- 
cles_measured by it, would be said to have advanced several hun- 
dred-fold. 

It seems impossible then to deny, that paper notes, manufactured 
at a much less price than the most successful alchemy could hope 
to produce gold, may, like it, suffer a reduction of value from ex- 
cess of quantity, and cause an apparent rise in the value of gold 
itself, and of all other commodities measured by this ideal standard ; 
but, with one essential difference ; the reduction of value in the ge- 
neral intrinsic standard, and the apparent increase of other articles, 
must be common to all the world; whilst this is, necessarily confin- 
ed to the particular country issuing the ideal medium. 

Nor can it be imagined that a substance of no intrinsic worth, 
unable to travel beyond certam bounds, is capable of possessing so 
important, so eminent an advantage over metallic currencies, as to 
remain always of the same value, incapable of change, entirely unaf- 
fected by the supply or by the demand, whilst every other article 
is in perpetual fluctuation. Those who maintain an opinion so very 
strange and improbable, endeavour to support it in the following 
manner. 

These non-convertible notes, they say, are always issued in con- 
sggpeere of property retained, equal at least in value to their nomi- 
nal amount; no addition is therefore made to the general stock of 
wealth, and consequently no reduction of value can ensue. 

If other media of circulation, if gold coin were withdrawn and 
held in deposit to an equal amount, the assertion would undoubtedly 
be true: but when the reserve is made from ether merchandise, the 
aggregate of wealth does indeed remain unchanged, as to the whole; 
admitting however fluctuations to any extent, among the different 
parts. 

Such would be the effect, if some portion of one commodity 
could be transformed to another; and this appears virtually done, 
when circulating media become increased by the deposit of other 
articles. If large quantities of coffee were converted into sugar, 
undoubtedly the rates of these two commodities must experience a 
corresponding change. 

If a part of the West-India producé were lodged in warehouses 
for some long indefinite time, and notes were issued on the credit 
of this stock, surely the diminished quantity of produce left for sale 
would advance in price; and on similar principles the increased 
quantity of circulating medium must cause its value to decline. 

The excess of any commodity seems necessarily to create a com- 
petition among sellers, and a corresponding reserve among those 
who mean to buy; all are aware that articles retained cease to yield 

profit, and both parties act accordingly. 
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Gold, silver, copper, wine, corn, &c. are observed to fluctuate 
precisely in this manner; nor can | discover any magic sufficiently 
powerful in an ideal medium, for compelling men to retain this one 
commodity against their interest. 

If all the circulating media in the possession of an individual were 
suddenly increased to any extent, he would readily find means for 
disposing of it with advantage: but if this increase become univer- 
sal, there appears to be no reason whatever for supposing, that the 
same competition and reserve would not affect this article, which is 
found to advance or to depreciate every other. 

If this is admitted, I arrive at the second head :—Are bank notes 
depreciated ? 

It is allowed, on all hands, that notes purporting to pay 
46/. 14s. 6d. or forty-four guineas and a half, can no longer pur- 
chase in exchange a pound of gold: but gold is said to be advan- 
ced; large quantities are hoarded ; much is sent to the armies ; per- 
haps much has been lost; the desire of possessing gold plate is 
increased ; the mines are less productive. 

If these statements were admitted, a creditor might urge :—I lent 
a certain quantity of gold under an express engagement of having 
it returned ; if that metal had fallen in value, I must have been satis- 
fied with receiving back precisely the same weight; surely I may 
be allowed to profit by the accidental turn of events in my own 
favor. 

But there exist two facts capable, as I conceive, of clearly decid- 
ing this important question—namely, foreign exchange, and the 
average price of home commodities, estimated in the artificial me- 
dium. I have endeavoured to prove, by the familiar instance of corn, 
that foreign exchanges must be really varied by the balance of trade 
or of payments, and nominally by any reduction of value in the 
standard article of circulation itself. In the first case, or that of a 
really unfavorable exchange, any medium of circulation possessing 
intrinsic worth, will flow partially out of the country, till the remain- 
der advances in value as compared with other commodities ; and 
thus makes it the interest of merchants rather to export them. 

In the second case, as between England and Ireland, an exchange 
of 84 per cent. is no more than nominal, and only compensates the 
inferior value of Irish coin. ‘To illustrate this further: let us sup- 
pose, that when French paper money had fallen so low as to ten 
for One, commercial transactions were equal between that nation 
and Holland: real commercial exchange must then be at par be- 
tween the two countries; yet ten pieces of gold at Amsterdam 
would, under this supposition, purchase a bill on Paris for a hun- 

dred pieces, which being received in French paper currency, would 
exactly replace, in Paris, the ten pieces of gold.—Thus an apparent 
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exchange nominally ten times cent. per cent. against France, would 
have arisen, though really at par, from its depreciated currency ; 
which at the same time had increased the prices of all home com- 
modities in the same proportion. 

The nominal exchanges have been for a long time adverse to 
England with foreign countries, in a much greater degree than ex- 
perience justifies our imputing, asa reality, to any balance of 
trade, or of payments, which cannot much exceed the expense of 
transferring bullion from one country to the other; and referring 
to the other criterion, the prices of home commodities, as measu- 
red by the artificial medium, we find them manifestly, confessedly, 
notoriously advanced : foreign articles in our market, after due 
allowances are made in particular cases, for the action of other 
manifest causes, will be found advanced in nearly the same pro- 
portion. The appearances are then exactly the same, though dif- 
fering widely in degree, as those exhibited in France. 

Unfavorable exchanges, and an advancing price of general ar- 
ticles, cannot exist together in any other way. This is the experi- 
mentum crucis, the test clearly decisive of the whole question in dis- 

ute. 

9 It would far exceed the limits 1 wish to preserve, were I to 
enter on an examination of all those plans or regulations which 
the Bank of England has laid down ;—such as never discounting 
under five per cent. nor on any other than real transactions, and 
limiting the date of bills to two months: but none of these appear 
to have been founded on any principle, directly tending to preserve 
the paper currency at the same value in exchange for other articles, 
as gold formerly possessed. To effect this, it is presumed that the 
nominal value of all the circulating media taken together, should 
exactly equal the amount of what would have appeared, had a me- 
tallic currency, with notes really payable on demand, occupied 
their place. If the artificial circulating medium could be kept 
below this standard, and gold excluded, the value of bank-notes 
would advance in respect to all other articles, or these would be 
considered as growing cheap ; and a contrary effect must as neces- 
sarily follow from their exceeding that'amount. 

If the quantity of metallic circulation is kept below its natural 
level, in any country, by imposing a duty or seignorage on coining, 
an agio to that amount will certainly arise, provided the govern- 
ment refrains from issuing on its own account, and can restrain 
counterfeits ; as no individual will convert bullion into coin, at a 
loss of weight, until the agio compensates it. This natural effect of 
seignorage, and not the nominal rate at which coin is issued, gives 
it a value above so much bullion. 

It does not appear that discounting at any particular per-centage, 
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or for any specified time, can produce the coincidence of nominal 
values, mentioned above, probably beyond the reach of human 
power to adjust: and, what is of most importance to observe, no 
step in the progress of depreciation has any tendency whatsoever to 
make itself the last ; and the bank must always feel a strong induce- 
ment to accommodate with capital, persons inclined to specula- 
tion and adventure ; as it shares five per cent. on their mercantile 
transactions, free of expense, and with little risk. 

Gold must equally disappear from a concurrent circulation with 
non-convertible notes, whether that is advanced in value, or these 
are declined ; on either supposition it will take the shape of com- 
mon merchandise, and acquire a greater power over other articles 
of produce and labor: it is therefore desirable on both supposi- 
tions to restore the equilibrium. 

Here it may be right to notice a popular argument, destitute of 
force, but frequently urged: “Do not twenty-one bank pound- 
notes still procure the necessaries of life equally with twenty gui- 
neas ?” I answer, certainly they do, and for these reasons : first and 
principally, because the tax-gatherer continues to accept both at 
the same rate ; the whole circulating medium of all kinds is rapidly 
absorbed by imposts, and again diffused; whilst no distinction is 
made by him, it will be difficult for any to appear in ordinary 
transactions: in large payments gold is never seen: penal laws, or 
the apprehension of penal laws, aud even public opinion, will be 
of sufficient power to deter persons from making such distinction, 
when the inducement of profit is limited to a small sum. 


Section VII. 


I shall now assume the leading facts as proved: but several 
other topics for discussion remain. ‘The most prominent of these 
relate to country banks. 

Their situation appears, at first sight, not to have been materially 
altered by the restriction ; they are still obliged to pay on demand, 
in that which cannot be procured without an equivalent ; but expe- 
rience has sufficiently shown, that circumstances connected with 
them are entirely changed. The preference usually given, by per- 
sons out of trade, to currency of intrinsic value, does not extend to 
Bank of England notes ; a contrary preference is, in truth, univer- 
sally felt, on account of the greater security against frauds, which 
persons in ordinary life are not skilled to detect. Thus all banks 
are enabled to keep a much greater quantity of notes in circulation 
than could have been effected in former times, and with a less re- 
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lative deposit. All issuers of notes must, however, to a certain ex- 
tent provide themselves with resources against rapid demands, or 
what are termed runs. The amount of currency thus kept in re- 
serve, must always diminish, pro tanto, the profits of their trade : 
banks have therefore at all times endeavoured to keep down this 
deposit in their own coffers to the least possible amount. Before 
the restriction it was known to have borne no inconsiderable_pro- 
portion to the whole issues ; but since that enactment, the disincli- 
nation of individuals to demand payment, unless in cases of distrust ; 
the ease of acquiring credit ; the mutual disposition to accommo- 
date, founded on -principles of a common interest ; -the facility of 
investing capital in certain government ‘securities, steady in their 
price, and of daily sale; the rapidity of transmission ; and various 
other causes, have enabled persons, with otherwise inadequate 
“means, to support issues of notes to a great amount, to guard suf- 
ficiently against ordinary runs, and: to make nearly five per cent. of 
the whole sum, thus virtually lent to them without interest. Such 
persons can have no miotive for keeping the circulation within 
bounds; their only wish must be to extend so lucrative a trade ; 
regardless, perhaps wholly ignorant, of conséquences. 

‘Thus the paper system, established at the Bank of England 
without check, but administered there in a manner much more 
moderate than could have been expected or foreseen, has rami- 
fied mto every town, and village; adding to the stock of cur- 
rency, assisting therefore in depreciating its value, and encouraging 
the wildest speculations, with the most unbounded extravagance. 

These sources cannot, however, discharge an indefinite stream : 
notes may be generated much beyond the local wants of those who 
hold them ; payment will then be demanded for the purpose of re- 
mittance ; suspicions may arise, and the whole mass issued by cer- 
tain individuals suspected, will be returned: but no corréction is 
applicable at the fountain head ; no generation of notes beyond the 
wants of those who hold them, can there be restrained: the whole 
nation lies completely at discretion, as to all the relations of pro- 
‘perty dependent on compact, before the feet of a mercantile com- 
pany—governed, no doubt, by men of honor and integrity, but 
-whose interests, as members of that body, goad them to pursue the 
measures which have created, and must continue to augment the 
evil universally felt, though it 1s partially demed. 


Section VIII. 


I. may now reasonably be asked, what are the remedies? To 
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this [ answer—In principle there exists but one—reducing the 
currency to such an amount, that, circulating with gold, both shall- 
no more than equal the quantity that would have been required, 
had gold circulated alone, or with convertible notes. And there 
appears to be one only method of carrying this principle into exe- 
cution. 

To regulate artificially the issue of a non-convertible currency, 
population, industry, seasons, crops, enterprise, new inventions, 
domestic intercourse, foreign trade, must be accurately and inces- 
santly measured ; not merely at home, but in foreign countries: 
and admitting these to be ascertained, | know not who would un- 
dertake to deduce the practical inference. Restore the system, 
never departed from by our ancestors, which constantly florished, 
till unwary speculatists established the novel and pernicious theory 
of 1797; andall the parts will regulate themselves. The standard 
of value will vibrate on either side of a common level, as it ought 
todo: when exportation or importation has tended to excess, mé- 
tallic currency will exert rather a potential, than an actual energy, 
to restore the balance; and being liable only to those variations 
which adhere to the nature of things, it will afford all the stability 
to be hoped for or expected ; where nothing is exempted from con 
tinual change. Nor will convertible notes in the least degree in- 
fluence the effect ; since they naturally decrease or increase in no- 
minal amount, as gold becomes of greater or of less value: non 
convertible notes follow a course precisely opposite. 

If the discussions in these pages approximate towards the truth, 
it must of necessity follow, that no quantity of gold, however large 
could enable the bank to resume payments in specie; and at the 
same time to maintain a circulation, altugether equal in nominal 
amount to what at present exists. The depreciation would in that 
case continue, attaching to the whole in its artificial state, but leav~ 
ing the intrinsic part when it became merchandise ; and this con- 
version would go on ad infinitum. But if the whole mass were 
first reduced to the limits above defined, in a gradual manner, de- 
trimental to the public and to the bank itself in the least possible 
degree, by temperately withholding some advances from the govern- 
ment, and some discounts from individuals ; and as country bankers, 
on account of the greater difficulty of procuring that, in which then 
notes must be paid on demand, would find themselves obliged to 
adopt caution in their future issues; there seems no reason for 
apprehending that the object, of such vital importance, could not 
be obtained. Gold might then be purchased without loss ; no 
profit could be made by exporting it; no inducement would 
then be found for converting coin into an article of traffic ; the 
only drain likely to ensue, would limit itself to satisfyimg the curi- 
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osity or the caprice of some few individuals, eager to possess that 
from. which they had long been debarred, or preferring an intrinsic 
currency, when all grounds for preference were removed. ° 

It must, however, be confessed, that, in retracing our steps, the 
path is uniformly an ascent. The career of depreciation has been 
easy and pleasant: debtors, speculators, persons improvident or 
profuse, have found many obstacles removed from out of their 
way ; whilst those suffered almost without complaint, who had’ 
accumulated the produce of industry and care. But the same 
causes continuing to act, the velocity of descent will increase ; no 
human power can arrest it at the actual point, except by an expedi- 
ent disgraceful in itself, and inefficient, unless coupled with the 
means all-powerful without it. We have therefore to choose the’ 
alternative, of temporary difficulty or destruction. I need scarcely 
observe, that the expedient alluded to is a reduction of the coin. 
In this way any depreciation of ideal currency may uridoubtedly be’ 
out-run ; but then from time to time the chase must be renewed : 
paper will go on starting anew from precisely the same causes as at 
first ; whilst at each bound in the pursuit, temporary injustice is 
rendered perpetual ; creditors are pro tanto defrauded, insult is 
added to injustice; and every principle is violated that can bind’ 
man to man, or individuals to society. 


Having thus tired your patience with a letter much longer than 
I at all contemplated when it was begun, I shall add little more 
than a few deductions necessarily flowing, as it seems to me, from 
principles universally admitted ; which yet differ materially from 
opinions generally entertained. If the value of all commodities 
depend on the supply and the demand—it follows of course, that 
in the actual state of society, the circulating media of any nation, 
or of the- world, must be equal to a given quantity. Double the 
gold coin of some one country, and prevent its egress or conver- 
sicn ; double the mass of gold in the whole world, supposed the 
only medium of circulation ; each piece will then become of half 
the value in. exehange.for other articles, and the value of the whole 
must remain unchaiged. Nominally increasing or diminishing the 
amount of circulating media, cannot then vary the wealth, or affect 
the industry of a country. 

By a strange madvertence, most recent writers have confounded 
im this instance, the real with the nominal value of circulating 
media: the real: value is always constant under given circum- 
stances; the nominal value ‘augments indefimtely with depre- 
ciation. 

The vation: first adopting a convertible paper currency, gains 
capital to the amount of coin . thus’ rendered superfluous, and 
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exchanged as merchandise. But had all nations, at the same time, 
adopted the same system, relatively to an equal extent, no gain 
have accrued to any; and the only effects would ‘have 
been—an immense reduction in the value of gold and silver, coined 
or uncoined, and of the paper representing them, in exchange for 
other commodities; nominally stated as 4 commensurate rise in 
the price of every thing else—and a complete stoppage of the 
mines—till, after the lapse, possibly of some hundred years, the 
stock of gold would have so much diminished, and its value con- 
sequently so much increased, as to again advance the produce of 
those mines to a level with the materials, labor, &c. expended in 
working them. 

The great reduction in value of gold and silver, from their di- 
minished use, appears to have more than counteracted all im- 
provements of machinery, and skill, in working the American 
mines. : 

An increase of commerce, industry, population, &c. through- 
out the world, would not require any numerical augmentation of 
gold, or other circulating media: the demand carrying on the 
value in an equal degree, a subdivision of pieces would entirely 
satisfy every purpose of convenience. But in any particular district 
thus progressive, as the general value will be but little extended 
by so partial a cause, the numerical quantity must be increased, 
either by the purchase of a metallic currency, or by what is much 
better, and a saving of capital to the whole amount, the issue of 
convertible notes. 

Nations using metallic currency possess a resource available at 
any time, by substituting other media. ; 

A circulation even wholly metallic, constitutes a very small 
portion of the real wealth in any country, and has almost nothing 
to do with the rate at which capital is borrowed and lent, improper- 
ly called the interest of money. But altering the denomination of 
such a medium, or creating a depreciation of artificial currency, is 
precisely similar to varying the lear, or any other measure. 

Taxation not applied either to the necessaries of life, or toa 
particular article, cannot have any tendency to augment its price : 
as rent is well known not to add any thins to what is either demand- 
ed or paid for the produce of land, dependent, in common with 
every thing else, on the supply and the demand. 

A metallic circulation, at least for the ordinary transactions of 
common life, can alone maintain itself in times of hostile invasion, 
or of domestic tumult. 

Finally, the paper currency seems to have remained thus long, 
without a greater reduction of value; im consequence of habit, 
prejudice, established opinions, ordinary rates, &c. acting as 
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moral inertia; these may occasion’a less rapid descent, but have 
no power to arrest the course. 

I shall hope for the communication of any observation or objec- 
tions that may occur. 


lam, &c. 


D. G. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Just as the preceding sheets were sent to the press, a propo- 
sal has been made for advancing Six Millions, in the form of Ex- 
chequer Bills, to such Merchants and Manufacturers as may re- 
quire the aid, under certain regulations ; especially on their giving 
sufficient security for repayment after particular intervals. 

The measure is grounded on the notoriety of immense accumu- 
lations of manufactured goods, and of foreign produce being re- 
tained at home, for want of sale: and on the slow or uncertain 
returns, for articles already exported to distant countries. 

The sum is an actual Loan from the Nation at large to these 
individuals, whose capitals will receive a temporary augmentation 
to the whole amount; consequently they will be enabled to conti- 
nue their usual concerns ; and by so doing, to provide employ- 
ment for large bodies of people, likely otherwise to suffer from 
want of work. 

But the articles thus manufactured or imported, must be con- 
sidered as forced additions to a stock already in excess; and the 
eventual benefit or disadvantage, can only depend on the state of 
Europe and of the world, at a future period. If foreign markets 
become open to our trade, before this capital, artificially supplied, 
is exhausted, and certainly before the time arrives for its being 
replaced, the whole operation will be productive of good: but 
under different circumstances the evil day will merely be postponed, 
to arrive at last with a deepened gloom. Merchants and manu- 
facturers might indeed, gradually let down their concerns to the 
level of actual circumstances, and by so doing avoid all sudden 
shocks; éxperience however seems scarcely to warrant our antici- 
pating such conduct: an advance of capital appears much more 
likely to encourage further speculations, with the hope of repairing 
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losses already incurred ; and perhaps the example of Parliamentary 
aid in this particular case, may tend to excite very unreasonable 
expectations regarding the future. 

In a former instance it is apprehended, that a part of the circu- 
lating medium withheld from common use, was drawn forth, by 
the incontestable securities placed in the hands of those to whom 
Exchequer Bills were advanced; and by the premium, beyond 
legal interest, which they were thus enabled to give-—No one con- 
ceives the present medium of circulation as deficient in amount ; 
and should these loans from Government induce an increased issue 
of Notes by the Bank of England, or in any way support an 
enlarged quantity of Country Notes, the depreciation of paper cur- 
rency must continue to augment. 

A measure thus circumstanced, clearly beneficial in the first 
instance, to thousands suffering from actual want of employ, and of 
which the ultimate effects may also, by possibility, be good, could not 
receive any serious opposition in Parliament. ‘The policy, however, 
of originating the measure, seems at least to admit of doubt. 
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I+ is but reasonable to conclude, that the honor of inventing steam- 
boats (now no less a subject of controversy between individuals 
than nations) will soon cease to occupy the attention of mankind 5 
for since experience proves their inutility, except to a very limited 
extent, reason very naturally rejects their adoption. Nor is it to 
be wondered at; for, whilst the expansibility of steam renders it a 
powerful agent, it makes it, at the same time, a very dangerous 
auxiliary to the wants of man." 

But it is not the insecurity alone, attendant on its operations, 
which lessens the importance of steam, as a propeller of floating 
bodies ;—many causes combine to render it either inefficient or 
impracticable. The fuel which would be required for a vessel of any 
considerable burden, to perform a moderate voyage even, would 
leave but little space for freightage ! However extraordinary this 
may appear, it is, nevertheless, indisputable; to prove which, 
I will instance a boat of 80 tons (said to be the most perfect of its 
kind) which navigates the Clyde, propelled by an engine of 14 horse 
power, and which consumes 14 cwt. of coals per hour! The quantity, 
therefore, which would necessarily be required for a ship to perform, 
as stated, a moderate voyage only, is almost incalculable—par- 
ticularly as the increase of velocity is not in proportion to the in- 
crease of the power of the steam engine; for the resistance, to 
which a boat is subject, increases not in an arithmetical propor- 
tion, but in proportion to the squares of velocity ;—in other words, 
to make the same vessel move with ten times a given velocity, it 
requires an hundred times the power.* 


* See the Minutes of the Evidence respecting Steam-boats, before a select 
Committee of the House ef Commons, in 1817. 
* See Rees’s Encyc]. Art. Steam-boat. 
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Again, it is known how ungovernable a steam vessel is, wheh 
any part of the machinery chances to be deranged ; when therefore 
its complication is considered, and the vessel’s dependence upon that 

alone, the danger of navigating oceans like the Atlantic or Pa- 
cific, becomes multiplied in a ratio, equal to the distances of the 
ports of departure or destination. In fact, numberless causes may 
occur to retard a vessel’s progress so propelled; so that steam, in 
this instance, can derive but little value from the circumstance of 
its being independent of the operations of winds and tides. 

Indeed, the propulsion of ships of any considerable magnitude 
by that power, to answer a profitable purpose, seems ho longer 
tenable, even upon paper; and, however theoretically ingenious, 
we can only lament, that it is not more practically useful. 

The object of the present address is, to suggest the employment 
of Windmill Sails, as substitutes for steam, in giving mation to 
the paddles :—by this means a power, at least equal to that of 
steam, may be obtained ; and, as those sails are, at all times, capable 
of being turned to the wind, to receive its impulse, the advantages 
of sailing against wind and tide will be retained—the cost of ma- 
chinery very considerably lessened—the expenditure and incon- 
veniences of fuel saved—and the danger, in comparison with steam, 
tendered as nought. 

Of the practicability of the measure, I conceive it only necessary 
for a person (however ignorant he may be of the mechanical 
power of the lever) to witness the sails of a windmill in motion, to 
be convinced ; —but an accession of force would be obtained 
by the employment of this power to the purposes of navigation, 
which, if I am not mistaken, is now in physics;—I mean the 
excess of velocity which would be acquired by progression—thus 
constituting power multiplied by power; for, no sooner would the 
vis inertia of the body to be propelled be overcome, than the 
sails, I apprehend, would derive an additional impetus from the 
vessel’s velocity. 

Whether or not this hypothesis be founded on a just datum, 1 
am not prepared to dispute, nor is it necessary to my purpose to 
prove an acceleration of motion ; for, as the sails of a windmill 
move with a velocity nearly equal to the squares of the velocity of 
the wind, a maximum m4 effect may be produced equal to the 
end proposed. 

To pursue the subject of the address—and which I shall do 
more by reference to a power familiar to all, than by any mathe- 
matical demonstration of mere speculative opinion—I assume (and 
it is not too much) that one set of common windmill sails is equal 
to a steam engine of 20 horse power—consequently is — of 
propelling a vessel of 120 tons (as that power has been found to 
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do) at the average rate of 6 or 7 miles per hour, against wind and 
tide. If, therefore, one set impart a momentum equal to the pro- 
pulsion of a vessel of moderate burden, three sets, placed longitu- 
dinally, as the masts of a ship, and acting independently of each 
other, with corresponding water-wheels, must impart momenta 
equal to-a steam engine of 60 horse power, or the propulsion of a 
ship of very considerable dimensions. This is but a common infer- 
ence deduced from known and acknowledged data, and which will, 
I conceive, render the proposition self-evident. But, supposing 
the means proposed to be inadequate to the end, an excess of power 
may be obtained, as I will presently show, by the scientific applica- 
tion of those means, which would greatly exceed any sum of force 
which might be required. The extremely rude construction of the 
windmill sails in common use, has often attracted the attention of 
men of science; and the only way to account for that species of 
mechanical power remaining unimproved for centuries, is, that a 
quantum of force was probably thereby acquired sufficient for the 
purposes for which it was employed.' That this power might be 
increased, I will cite the following, out of numerous authorities, to 
prove; at the same time, I beg it to be understood, that it is far 
from my intention (although the subject may almost demand it) to 
swell this paper into an essay on windmill sails. Ferguson * very 
ingeniously suggests, that, as the end of the sail nearest the axis 
cannot move with the same velocity which the tips, or farther ends, 
have, although the wind acts equally strong,—a better position, per- 
haps, than that of stretching them along the arms directly from the 
centre of motion, might be, to have them set perpendicularly across 
the farther ends of the arms, and there adjusted, lengthwise, to the 
proper angle; for, in that case, both ends of the sails would move 
with the same velocity, and, being farther from the centre of motion, 
they would have so much the more power. M. Parent, however, 
considers that the figure of the sails of a windmill should be ellip- 
tical, to receive the greatest impulse from the wind; and a wind- 
mill with 6 elliptical sails, he shows, would have more power than 
one with 4 only, as the force of the 6 would be greater than that 
of the 4 in the ratio of 245 to 231. 

The same author also considers which form among the rectan- 
gular sails will be mostadvantageous, i.e. that which shall have the 
product of the surface by the lever of the wind, the greatest. The 
result of this inquiry is, that the width of the rectangular sail 


* According to Ferguson this is the case ; for he shows that, if the stones of 
a mill revolve more than 70 times per minute, they pulverise the bran with 
the flower. 


.? [Leet..on Mech. p. 52. 
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should be nearly double its length; whereas, usually, the length is 
made‘ almost 5 times the width!' The following peculiar con- 
struction of the sails of a windmill, used in the vicinity of Lisbon, 
merits notice from its being, according to the opinion of Lord So- 
merville, superior to those used in Great Britain. —Their advantages 
are° thus detailed by his Lordship: 1. The broad part of the 
sail is at the end of the lever, and thus an equal resistance may be 
overcome with less length of arms. 2. The sails, constructed up- 
on this plan, may be set to draw in a manner similar to the stay- 
sails of a ship; and, as they are swelled more than those of common 
mills, they render it unnecessary to bring the mill so frequently to 
the wind: a practice attended with considerable trouble. The fol- 
lowing sketch will, perhaps, convey a better idea of its utility, 
and, at the same time, of its applicability to nautical purposes: ' 


' For the following calculation respecting elliptical sails, lam indebted to 
a friend. “ If the sails of a windmill form a complete ellipsis, whose trans- 
verse diameter is 80 feet, and conjugate 64, and are so disposed that the conju- 
gate, or rather semi-conjugate, forms the length of the arms, and by this dis- 
position receives the whole force of the wind, and luses none, it is then to be 
observed that these sails embrace a surface, or rather present to the wind a 
surface of 4,021,248 square feet; then, admitting the wind to be brisk, or what 
nautical -men term ‘ a snug breeze,’ the wind, at that rate, acts with a force 
of about a pound on each square foot, or 4021 /bs. on the 6 sails combined ; 
or supposing, for argument, the dimensions.or surface of the sails egual, 
670, 208 /bs. on each sail. Now, as the sailsare alever of the first order, of 
course the power of each sail is in proportion to the length of the lever, (or 
thecircumference described by it,) compared with the semi-axis, (or its circum- 
ference); therefore allowing the circumference of the axis to be + of the cir- 
cumference of the circle described by the revolution of a sail, in that case 
each sail will have the power of 670,208 x $2— 21,446, 656 lbs. and the 
whole ellipsis 6 times that, viz. 128, 679, 986 /bs. or capable of removing 5744 
tons, exclusive of friction.” 
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: Windmill sails may also be made to act horizontally. A scientific 
mill was, some time since, constructed at Battersea, on the prin- 
ciple, I conjecture, of the wind-towers of the Asiatics, only that a 
number of horizontal sails revolved around the same shaft,’ 
Query; Might not those sails, or even those of the ar oe 
windmill, be advantageously employed as auxiliary means (should 
such be found requisite to propel ships of the greatest dimensions) as 
the stud or stay-sails, &c. of ships are in light breezes ? and instead 
of being confined to three rectangular, or elliptical sails, might not 
the number be increased to embrace a surface nearly equal to the 
present sails of a ship when set? Independently of those means, 
or the improvement of the common rectangular sail, a considerable 
accession of force, I am convinced, mightbe obtained by an atten- 
tion to the construction and more scientific application of the pad- 
dles themselves. The present form was adopted in the infancy of 
the invention of steam-boats ; and, although numerous experiments 
have been tried, without, unfortunately, any practical good having 
resulted from them; it is yet evident that much remains to be done. 
From the circumstance of ‘half the wheel only being submerged, 
at any one time during its action, it follows that the wind must op- 
pose a very considerable resistance to its rotatory motion ; the effect 
of which may be more easily conceived when it is known that it 

tforms, upon an average, 40 revolutions per minute. Hence an 
incalculable advantage would be obtained could the paddles be 
brought to present a smaller surface to the retarding force of 
the air, similar to the oars of a boat, which are said to be feathered 
when their edges alone are opposed to the wind during the interval 
of the strokes. As my present proposition is to apply another 
power to the machinery in use, I will trust to experience more 
matured, to suggest a remedy for this defect in the mechanical pro- 
pulsion of vessels by steam or otherwise. A few of the advantages 
which this plan, if adopted, would possess over steam, have been 
already detailed; that it would possess as great a superiority over 
the present mode of navigation, must be equally evident; for, whilst 
it would share with steam the singular advantage of sailing against 
wind or tide, whereby navigation may be rendered comparatively 
safe, the simplicity of the method proposed would render it infi- 
nitely preferable to both. Masts, sails, ropes, spars, &c. form no 
inconsiderable share of the sum total of a vessel’s cost, and, to a 
maritime nation, they become of national importance, when derived 
from foreign sources. 









What the author now submits to the public is, at best, but 2 | 


hasty sketch. He has merely embodied those ideas which rapidly . 


? See Dr. Gregory’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. Ast. Windmill. 
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occurred to him on a first view of the subject; and, as his only 
| — object is to court an investigation of a plan which, if successful, 
/) must tend, in so great a degree, towards the advancement of the 
| interests and happiness of mankind, he sincerely trusts that it will 
not be deemed altogether undeserving of experiment. 


3 *,* The author would feel indebted for any communication on 
} _ the subject of the foregomg “ suggestion,” addressed to him through 
> the publisher. 
‘ 
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° . . +. 
Pune is no country perhaps where the truth in political matters 
is to be discovered with such difficulty as in England. The: free- 
dom of the press, which, in the drier topics of literature and science, 
is the real source of accuracy and knowledge, here diverts or ob- 
structs our view by the constant misrepresentation of party feeling. 
The nature of our constitution, indeed, makes every political poiut 
a ground of general attachment to one side or the other : it is not 
merely that the leader of a party in the Houses of Parliament, or even 
his friends, maintain the struggle ; but his friends also have their 
friends, they theirs, and so on through along descending list of 
eager and active combatants: these too generally increasing im 
acrimony in proportion as they are farther removed from the original 
scene of action ; each man’s zeal being mixed up with some private 
and personal feeling that ties him individually to the cause. One 
grounds bis political creed on the tenets of his acquaintances or rela- 
tions, another (and that by no means an uncommon case) on the here- 
ditary sentiments of his family. For, are there indeed im any line of 
life that write, or speak, or think, according to abstract ideas of right 
or wrong, or that feel themselves calm and wholly disinterested on 
any material political question ? 

Nor does this sonaaiae of our countrymen, though originating 
in the turn given to us by our form of government, limit itself to 


matters strictly speaking political. Every subject in England 
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becomes in one way or other a party question; at no time isa single 
new proposition admitted without the most violent, it might almost 
be said, interested discussion ; and each new scheme that is brought 
forward, divides for a while the public mind.” Whether a religious 
society shall distribute Bibles with or without the Common Prayer 
Book, whether children shall be inoculated for the small pox, or 
undergo vaccination, are questions in which every man in the coun- 
try takes a part one way or other : nay, even the price of admission to 
a theatre becomes an object of riot with some, and with the rest, of 
eager and passionate debate. Newspapers and reviews are speed- 
ily enlisted on both sides. Those who do not think for themselves let 
these writers furnish them with their gueue : they are then armed as 
their neighbours, and come forth boldly to the war of words. 

Such theo is, by the very nature of our constitution, the pecul'ar 
irritability of the public mind in this country. But at a moment 
when, to further this temperament, the minds of the higher classes 
are at once stimulated and unsettled by the rapid and encyclopedi- 
cal modes of gaining general sketches of universal knowledge ; while 
among the lower a new mode of education has put.it in the power 
of every man, even the poorest in the realm, to read, and think, and 
reason—may we not justly be led to inquire what alteration is under 
these circumstances produced in our condition? Should we not 
ask, what means have we yet devised to direct the new energies that 
will henceforth be developed amongst us? or what powers of go- 
vernment have we provided, that can keep pace with these advance- 
ments of the age? what means to satisfy the host of inquirers daily 
increasing in number as in intellectual strength? 

We have arrived too at a point of elevat.on hitherto ynknown in 
the civilised world, and one that calls for our utmost cireum- 
spection. While our population is already too numerous for our 
occasions, our machinery and inventions are daily encroaching on 
the legitimate province of honest industry. While imperfections 
have insensibly crept into our establishments at home, the long 
continued exertions of a war of twenty years, have forced the com- 
mercial and the monied world to a state precarious and insecure. 
And we observe with dismay, that while our press enjoys a freedom 
from control unknown elsewhere, our huge and unwieldy metro- 
polis has grown to a size that exceeds by nearly onehalf, the capi- 
tal of any other European state. 

Certam measures are applicable to certain times and circumstan- 
ces; but when we reflect seriously on our condition, we can appeal to 
no maxims of experience applicable to such a state of things. We 
Have au unknown world before us. We see no tract or trace of 
others, and to direct the helm of state under these circumstances, is 
to undertake a task hitherto uncommitted to the hand of man. 


VOL. XIV. Pam. NO. XXVIL. D 
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It may be urged that this has, for the most part, arisen from the 
common order of things ; and we can readily believe, that from the 
moment when a free constitution was our’s, we were destined to 
make a progress beyand the rest of the world in knowledge, activity, 
wealth, and power. And it will readily be conceded too, that.from 
the moment when the art of printing was displayed to our forefathers, 
it was in fact decreed, that a day should come when knowledge 
would be communicated to every one, even the lowest orders of the 
civilised world. This may be. Nature however will not do all ; she 
requires artificial assistance to prune and trim on occasion, as welk 
as to foster and to aid. The age of luxuriance, if unrestrained, is 
but the forerunner of decay. 

In the first place then, since the benefits of general education are 
extended to all, let us inquire what sort of political instructors the 
common people, or in other words, the numerical majority of the 
nation, are likely to meet with : they doubtless need some, and, un- 
less fam mistaken, every step made, and every advancement any 
how gained, has in this country a tendency finally political. 

They have instructors however. ‘There are a numerous set of 
writers who publish popular journals at a cheap rate, attainable to 
the poorest individual, and these are almost all produced on that lei- 
sure day—Sunday. They treat almost wholly of political matters, 
or if any extraneous subjects are introduced towards the conclusion, 
they appear only as secondary to the chief object. ‘They are all 
writers on Oné side in politics, as will soon be seen ;: there is now, I 
believe, no opposition to them in any quarter ; one or two attempts 
having been made, but soon failing for want of due support. Cob- 
bett’s two-penny Register is the first of this description, but there are 
also many others ; a few quotations from which shall be introduced 
for the suke of illustration, and in order to show to that part of soci- 
ety who have hitherto neglected to look after these men, or, perhaps, 
too cunfident in appearances of present security, disdained to regard 
these attempts, what sort of language it is they employ, and what are 
really their aims and intentions. 

The first quotation is on a familiar subject ; and shall be taken 
from a’ weekly paper called the Gorgon, which is circulated at the 
cheap rate of one penny each number. 

“There, however, remainsone resource for people in the country. 
It is not to petition the House of Commons, nor the House of Lords, 
nor the Regent—no ; we have had enough of that folly already : do 
not go there to be laughed at: you might as well ‘ bay the moon.’ 
What we recommend is—RESISTANCE.—Yes: unite and resist 
manfully. Who are they that would humbug you out of your rights 
and property ?” 

June 6, 1818. 
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The next quotation is from Sherwin’s Political Register. Price 
two-pence. 

“The approaching dissolution of this infamous assembly, can- 
not afford us the least hope of obtaining a more just or liberal one, 
whilst they have the means of constituting a majority by their own 
nomination ; therefore | should be sorry to hear that any person, 
who might wish to reform that House, should either waste his time 
or his substance in returning any of those members who compose 
what is termed the Whig Party, or Opposition; as experience has 
taught us that those men are as inimical to the interests of the peo- 
ple as the other party ; and I have no hesitation in asserting that 
our enemies would be deterred from pursuing those stretches of 
power, were they only opposed by the voice of the people out 
of that house, rather than by a systematic opposition to every act 
either liberal or illiberal, by men, who may be fairly considered as 
hired for that purpose only.” 

March 14, 1818. 

“ Tn the last number of the Register J gave a brief description of 
the characters of the members of that House, which insultingly forces 
its decrees upon the public under the title of legislation.” 

Sherwin's Political Register. Feb. 13, 1819. 


After endeavouring to degrade the existing government, the next. 
step is to persuade the pres at large that they are themselves the 
fittest to supply their places, 

The next quotation is from the Edinburgh Reflector. 

“ But while men are indifferent to the politics of their rulers, and 
unambitious to possess a rank as men in the state, the progress of 
this cause will not be so rapid as,many sanguinely suppose. No- 
thing can be more ludicrous than to hear people boasting of their 
country, of the name of Briton, of their freedom and their glory, 
when these same persons are probably no more entitled to call 
themselves free, than the veriest slaves in the Seraglio of the Grand 
Turk.” 

No. X. Sept. 1818. 

In similar style the Black Dwarf expresses himself on the subject 
of some act of parliament lately passed : . 

“ The.poor may well wish to be legislators for themselves, when 
such legislation disgraces the statute book. In that junta of St 
Stephen’s, there was no one who saw the iniquity of such a proceed- 
ing:—or if there were one, the complaisance which even good 
men agree to pay to knaves in that assembly, stifled the voice of 
justice in embryo.” 

June 6, 1818. Price 4d. 

On another occasion, the existence of the monarchy is threatened 
in direct terms ; and rebellion is called (in the words of La Fayette) 
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‘a sacred duty.’ We may again refer to Sherwin’s Political Re- 
ister: 
yee Of America, it might truly be said what has been falsely and 
vainly said of this ill-fated land, that she is the ‘ envy and admira- 
tion of the world.’ . America isa thorn in the bosoms of the des- 
pots of Europe; she may proudly bid them defiance. ‘The people 
of France have once shewn their tyrants the consequence of irritat- 
ing them too far, and will again regenerate when left to. themselves. 
Let us unite and be firm.” 
March 14, 1818. Price 2d. 


«| say whilst such things are permitted by him, (the King), it can 
be taken in no other light than a conspiracy, not to protect, but 
injure; he cannot be considered a father but an enemy; and a con- 
tinuance of this system will convince the people that monarchy 1s 
incompatible with freedom.” 

March 14, 1618. Price 2d. 


In another paper the same subject is pursued under the form of 
a letter to the King, intended to be after the maoner of Junius: 

«If, Sir, my limits would permit, | might explore the page of his- 
tory, and open your eyes to the dreadful calamities which ministers, 
of a similar description to those you are now confiding in, have 
brought upon theirdeluded Prince. 1 would most particularly direct 
your attention to the reign of Richard the Second, and its melan- 
choly sequel. The reverses and calamities of this ill-fated sove- 
reign, fell upon him at a time when every thing seemed favorable 
to the.exercise of that arbitrary power, which, in his name, his mi- 
nisters, like your’s, had the unprincipled audacity to assume. The 
great offices of thecrown,and the magistracy of the whole kingdom, 
were (then as now) put into such hands as were subservient to all 
the views of the ministers. They had also a PARLIAMENT 
ENTIRELY AT THELR DEVOTION, but all these advan- 
tageous circumstances served only to prove, that a British Prince 
who suffers his ministers to rule by tyranny and oppression, can 
have no permanent security against the just resentments of an injured 
and exasperated nation.” 

Independent Whig. Feb. 8, 1818. Sunday, Price 94d. 


* When a reflecting man views the condition of the present govern- 
ment, it is almost impossible for him not to feel for the situation of 
the Royal Family. With all its wickedness there is something in 
monarchy that excites pity. Surrounded by an almost impenetrable 
barrier of treachery, falsehood, and fraud, a monarch is liable: to be 
called upon at any time to answer for crimes which are committed 
in his name, but which he has neither the means nor the ability to 
prevent. His servants may be considered as being engaged in a 
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continual conspiracy to take away his life, for they know well the 
danger to which he is exposed.” 

Sherwin’s Pol. Register. Sept. 12, 1818. Price 2d. 

Where appears also, an elaborate semi-ironical tirade, intitled the 
Blessmgs of Monarchy. 

“ Princes can do no wrong; and, were it possible for them to be 
vicious, they have the power to forgive themselves, being the head 


, of national religion. Recollect the benefit we enjoy in our holy 


religion is connected with the king’s enjoyment of Anna Bullen, 
You Jacobin Sherwin, you see your mistake: the princes’ foun- 
tain of comfort originates in the Scriptures, and nature.” 

A penny-worth of what you please to call it. 1818. 

The Yellew Dwarf used chiefly to distinguish himself by his ex- 
treme rancor against the clergy, generally dedicating one half of his 
paper to this purpose : he even introduced the name of a very active 
and respectable divine, and endeavoured, as far as his feeble power 
of satire would permit, to hold him up to the ridicule of the peo- 
ple: he shall speak for himself, however, (for he speaks very plaimly) 
as to the cause of his hostility to the church. 

“One mischief of this alliance between church and state (which 
the old-fashioned statesman understood so thoroughly, and the mo- 
dern sciolist only by halves) is, that it is tacit and covert. The 
church does not profess to take any active share in affairs of state, 
and by this means is able to forward all the desigus of indirect ‘and 
crooked policy more effectually, and without suspicion, The garb 
of religion is the best cloak for power. There is nothing so much 
to be guarded aguinst as the wolf in sheep’s clothing. ‘The clergy 
pretend to be neutral in all such matters, not to meddle with poli- 
tics. But that is, and always must be, a false pretence. Those thut 
are not with us, are against us, is a maxim that always holds trae. 
These pious pastors of the people, and accomplices of the govert- 
ment, make use of their heavenly calling and demure professions of 
meekness and humility, as au excuse for never committing themselves 
on the side of the people: but the same sacred and spiritual charac- 
ter, not to be sullied by mixing with worldly concerns, does not 
hinder them from employing all their arts and influence on the side 
of power, and of their own interest. ‘Their religion is incompatible 
with a common regard to justice or humanity; but it is compatible 
with: an excess of courtly zeal.” 

feb. 7, 1818. Price 4d. 

Nor was the Yellow Dwarf the only one who pursued this line: 
the following is an address to the Archbishop of Canterbury, qu«t- 
ed from “ The Axe laid to the Root ;” or “ A Fatal Blow to Op- 
pressors :’ 


‘“As'the apostle Paul; like him you would go forward, under the 
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influence of that which you swore you possessed ; being more tame 
than the ass, you would bear the hardships of hunger and cold ; such 
conduct would illuminate the world, and set religion on high; it 
would show the infidels their deficiency ; they would be compelled, 
seeing your good works, to glorify your Father which is in heaven: 
then would the oppressors of the day, with the attorney-general 
and a ministerial judge, their cruel instruments, with all their pro- 
fession for holiness, be compelled, not only to bow and let the stormy 
breath of Hone pass over their defeuceless heads, but they would 
also shrink into nothing.” 

No. VI. 1818. 

The two following quotations need no preface: 

« In the first place, if an Englishman was to utter a disrespect- 
ful word against what is called ‘the regal authority’ (whether 
intentionally or not, or whether he was aware of the consequence 
or not) he is liable to be hanged, and his head severed from his 
body, and placed upon a pole for his friends to go and amuse 
themselves with, by contemplating those ghastly features, which, no 
doubt, were once as agreeable and fascinating as they are now be- 
come loathsome and disgusting. This agreeable spectacle must be 
rendered doubly interesting, from the intercourse between them 
being rigidly prohibited from his first apprehension until the fulfil- 
ment of this ‘ admirable’ and humane law.” 

The Reformer, or Williams's Political Register. 

“‘ Suppose Toby, the sapient pig, had been born the hereditary 
monarch of this land, should we not have expected that his privy 
counsellors, and his prime ministers, and his secretaries of state, 
and his bishops, and his archbishops, and his deacons, would have 
been congenial swine? Would it not have been declared, treason to 
kill a grunter of any description, whether he were found wallowing 
in the farmer’s dairy, instead of the kennel, or feasting in the far- 
mer’s granary, instead of wandering im search of acorns in ‘the 
forest? Pigs, in such a case, would have been objects of peculiar 
yeneration. Princes might have woven petticoats for them, and 
the gravest and wisest of mankind have held bacon in a just and 
loyal abhorrence.” 

Black Dwarf, p. 375. 

The same author speaks in the following language of the hopes 
of the factions, at the time of the disturbances that took place in the 
midland counties in the year 1817: 

‘« The press was armed in favor of reform toa degree unprece- 
dented. it was the power of a Briareus, who brandished a hun- 
dred thousand arms, and spoke with more than half a million voices. 
—The agents of the corrupt system trembled in their dark recesses 
—the hour of retribution seemed at hand:—and a reviving nation 
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seemed about to be invested with the FULL SOVEREIGNTY of a 
brave and generous people.” 

Black Dwarf. Jan. 1, 1818. 

One more quotation from the same author of a later date: 

“ We can do nothing singly. We must march in concert. The 
plan of obtaining possession of the waste lands should be connectéd 
with the penny subscriptions. To amass money would do little 
good. It should be well applied. If we filled our chests with cashe 
it would be useless there; and if we were foolish enough to take 
paper securities, we might only collect air bubbles, to burst’ ere 
they were touched. Let us endeavour to obtain the soil—some 
place whereon to stand, and to tell tyranny it is our own. A pa- 
triotic society, a joint-stock company, for redeeming the constitu- 
tion of our country, will not be among the most unpopular, or least 
profitable of speculations.” 

I may conclude these extracts, with a specimen of the manner 
that calamities are touched upon by these men, than which none 
more distressing in a private view, or in a public one more serious 
and deplorable, were ever visited upon the human kind; together 
with an attempt to throw ridicule upon those indisputably good acts 
of the government which it was in vain te persuade honest men to 
blame, or even call in question : 


WHAT'S THIS? 


My Dad is no better, my Daughter is dead, 

Which you must al) deplore from the tail to the head.; 

I have fully agreed with Joe, Louis, and Spain, 

They never shall flog the poor blackeys again; 

We must build some more Churches and Chapels, and then, 
We shall ail live in peace—So God biess us.—Amen. 


Now what is it that these writers so loudly profess to call fors 
—teform in parliament. On this head, indeed, it is by most 
persons. agreed, that some alterations might be made for the better, 
with regard to the more equal representation of the country; and thus 
far the theme is plausible enough, and received without any feeling 
of suspicion or mistrust. Many a sober mind will listen to what 
they urge, because it has been acknowledged by greater and better 
men than they, that something should be done. They, however, do 
not rest here. They look to no steps to improvement ; no cautious 
care, no experienced wariness is their’s; they would haye all done 
and undoue in a moment, at one fell swoop, a deep, unsparing, ra- 
dical reform,,. Reform is indeed an old story ; the corresponding 
society that complimented the wild French legislators of 1792, 
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were advocates too for pasliamentary. reform.:. but.in these days our, 
modern pleaders, leave them far bebind, and with an audacity, that 
knows no limits, openly expose to the world schemes of ignorance 
and artifice, which they might with better, sagacity have kept, .con- 
cealed., A symptom of compliance with some, reasonable and mtel- 
ligible plan for reform, has,in latter times. shown itself on the part 
of,the legislature. And what is the immediate consequence,on the 
conduct. of this party? They. instantly took the alarm, fearing (with 
the usual measure of patriot zeal) nothing so much,as the success 
of their own cause. The object once granted, their clamor must 
cease, and their, importance (may, even in many instances their chief 
mode of support) infallibly destroyed. Anew ground therefore was 
chosen, a new explanation made to their claims, and a fresh demand 
appeared, which, while it,defied any hopes of concession, has, at 
least, laid bare the naked merits of their cause to every man im the 
United Kingdom that dares think for himself. i 
Radical reform is now explained by, two otber phrases, universal 
rage and annual parliaments: now universal suffrage means that 
all men.(turned of twenty-one) whether possessing. property or not, 
should, have the same and equal votes in the choice of representatives 
in. the House of Commons. Let us examine the subject more closely, 
and with better lights than these writers can afford,us,. We readm, 
the pages of one of the first writers (historical or political), which 
the last century has bequeathed to us, the following passage : 

“ Man born in a family is compelled to maintain society from 
necessity, from natural inclination, and from habit. The same 
creature, in his farther progress, is engaged to establish political 
society, in order to administer justice ; without which there can be 
no peace among them, nor safety, nor. mutual intercourse. We 
are therefore tolook upon all the vast apparatus of our government, as 
having ultimately no other object or purpose but the distribution of 
justice, or in other words, the support of the twelve judges. Kings 
and parliaments, fleets and armies, officers of the court and reventie, 
ambassadors, ministers and privy counsellors, are subordinate im 
thearyend: to this part of administration. Even the clergy, as their 
duty leads them to inculcate morality, may justly be thought, so far 
as regards this world, to have no other useful object of their msti- 
tution,’ # 

The more we reflect on these words the more we shall- be 
convinced of their truth, _Now what is justice—but the securing 
to every man his own, or, in otber words, his property : and the 
sole object of the whole array of political government, is to pre- 
serve this from foreign or internal rapine. . It is clear, therefore, 


? Hume’s Essays, Part i, v. 
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ifthe security of property be the end of governatent; that property, 
instead of number, must be made the basis of national representation ; 
and this alone can be ‘considered as giving a man the. right to 
become one of the governors, or to choose those who shall be'so. 

In truth there can be'no reason (if men without property are 
to choose) why they sliould not vote at once by themselves or their 
representatives, that the possessions of those who have, should ‘be 
divided amongst those who have not: and without doubt, unless more 
expeditious modes of proceeding should occur, they would do'this. 

As to annual parliainents, the question is somewhat different ; 
the unceasing commotions and ill-will: which would ' necessarily 
grow out of a struggle so constantly renewed, would be for many 
years at least, afearful evil. ‘This might perhaps be partially 
avoided by voting by ballot, or some such other plan as has been 
elsewhere put in execution : though it is to be doubted whether this 
change be in any way desirable, or whether it is to be’ wished 
that the unsteadimess of popular outcries' should have so ‘direct ah 
iwfluence upon the operations of our legislature as they would thas” 
possess, " Supposing the best, it isa hazardous scheme to pro- 
pose vague swhstitutions for those laws and customs under whith 
wé have so longand so happily florished. ‘To remove’ what is 
well, to tamper thus with our well-tried constitution, upon the 
recommendation of such empirics, would be, m a true Sangrado 
style, drawing off an ounce of our pure blood, and letting in a flood 
of hot water. 

But we may ask, is it merely ignorance of political matters that 
is to be charged to these writers? do they really think themselves 
employed in disseminating schemes for the public good? are 
these demagogues then so pure ? are their present emoluments’ ‘no- 
thing ? their hopes nothing ? or, to sam all in one question, do 
these men, who are wiser than their fellows, and seek to enlighten 
the public mind—do they really seek to live for the people, or 
— the people ? Even the quotations before-mentioned ate'too 
plain, they speak out too openly, to allow us any room to doubt 
of their intentions, or to allow them any means of denial. ‘The 
question is, not whether this plan or that be more beneficial to 
the country, but—shall factious men, whose talents are, it is true, 
beyond their condition in life, shall they have an opportunity of 
raising themselves to wealth ahd power, though the blood ‘and 
fortunes of millions be thrown into the hazard—or shall things go 
ov as they now are? Shall untried men get the upper ‘hand, 
or shall tried’ men: be continued in the upper ranks’ of 
society ? Shall-men, whose modes ‘and manners of action bespeak a 
want of principle, become our masters in life and fortune, or those 
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who have in their several societies given so many, and such én- 
disputable proofs of their real wish to serve their poorer brethren, 
and to render them, as far as the conditions of humanity will 
admit, happy and independent? Iv a word, shall all that unites to- 
gether the frame of society and morality be at once dissolved ? and 
shall we idly seek to get rid of the inconveniences that nature herself 
has imposed upon our condition, merely in order to glut the 
rapacity of those that provoke the struggle? Let every reader 
answer for himself: as for this party I denounce them to the 
honest world. 

« There are those, no doubt, who will discredit all that is here 

brought forth, upon the ground of the apparent impossibility of 
the success of such schemes. Of practicability or impracticability 
I am silent. 
. But after all, what is public government, or public power, but 
* public opinion. If then these people (and they write well) succeed 
m persuading the nation that they and they alone are their. real 
friends, all is then in their power ; they have the work of con- 
fusion in their hands. The conspiracy of/Despard, or of Brandreth, 
or of many others, aimed no blow comparable to this. If the 
wildest plans hadNbeen really carried into execution, and their mur- 
derous efforts met with success, would a revolution have been 
effected ?—no ; not in one case more than another. A day or two 
of disorder, a few hours of confusion might have ensued, but matters 
would in all human probability soon have recovered their train 
as before ; the wishes and feelings of the body of the people so 
far from being changed, would rather have been horror-struck at 
the sight of so many acts of cold-blooded iniquity, and been confirm- 
ed in their attachment to order from seeing the atrocities that attend 
the waut of it.—Once, however, persuade the public mind that 
things as they exist are wrong, and the work is done. There then 
remains no fixed point to which (under the best circumstances) 
even the recovery of themselves could lead them back, no steady- 
ing principle to regulate the turn of things. A change in the 
public mind is a revolution, it is a change in government in princi- 
ples, in form, in religion ; it is all in all. 

But suppose them to attain success even in a less degree; 
suppose the public mind should be affected even only so far as to be 
prepared for change ; if they should succeed no farther than to 
create expectation instead of a desire of a new order of things, it 
would be but a poor bungling proficient in political matters, that 
could not introduce bis schemes when and where he pleased. 

Let us regard for a while the probability, of seduction un- 
der existing circumstances. Apart from the hireling mob, there 
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is a class of men unconnected with political life, unused to the 
chicanery and intrigue of faction: they are men in a comfortable ~ 
condition of life, who gain their livelihood in an honest calling, 
and give their thoughts, no more than becomes them as British 
subjects, to points of political interest. ‘They are, for the most 
part, thinking men, and from their habits of intercourse with the 
busy world, have acquired no small stock of common sense and 
sagacity ; their leisure time after the toils of the day, is filled up 
pleasantly enough with the duties and enjoyments of domestic 
life ; they read but little, and chiefly on that day when these jour- 
nals and papers are so largely and profusely circulated; such 
therefore come to hand and are attended to. And when 
they see arguments so well placed and so speciously arrang- 
ed, assertions so dauntlessly made and so plausibly supported, 
can we be surprised if their confidence in their rulers should 
be something staggered? Or when they see so many calum- 
nies go forth uncontradicted to the world, can we be sur- 
prised that they should be in time persuaded to believe them? 

One more question : {Whom may we include in this class ?7—The 
great body of trade and agriculture ; in fact, the main support of 
the wealth, the probity, the honor, the independence of our 
nation. 

There is no rational man who, when he casts his eye upon the 
poll book for Westminster at the late general election, or that of 
the city of London, or that of the borough of Southwark, can sup- 
pose that the vast body of men then professing to support the cause 
of universal suffrage and annual parliaments, were actually plotting 
against the interests of their country! No one can suppose that a8 
tradesmen they could wish to see rapine and lawlessness prowling 
about their doors, or suspected that universal suffrage must lead 
to universal spoliation. Noone cau turn over the list of names, 
but must believe they acted at the moment sincerely, and did what 
they were prompted by their consciences to do, under the in- 
fluence of these self-interested propagators of evil. 

But this happened in the head and metropolis of the country ; 

ndon, Westminster, and Southwark for that time all held the 
same language : nor indeed did the contagion stophere, but was 
spread in a greater or less degree to most of the large towns and 
cities of the kingdom. It is true, indeed, that in these situations 
the sower of sedition finds a soil ready prepared for his purpose : 
all darge and commercial cities are naturally the nurseries of 
democratic sentiment; and as our metropolis is the largest. and 
most commercial in Europe, it will be found to contain the greatest 
share of this feeling im its internal composition. Where com- 
merce and trade abound, failures and disappointments will be nu- 
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merous. ‘The ruived man.is ever a discontented subject; if every 
one indeed that has no property. bears ill-will towards him who 
has, how much more: will he do so that has known the. pleasure of 
possession, and felt..the pam of loss. It is enough unless a man’s 
mind be.endued with more strength than falls to the lot of most peo- 
ple,.to sour the disposition, and reverse every feeling of social 
order and attachment. Ill success in the world makes the true 
democrat. Agricultural countries are, for the most part, exuberant 
im, a contrary feeling ; unused.to change, they neither wish it or ex- 
pect it. We need but little experience in travelling either in our 
own country or abroad to show the truth of this remark: and 
this. may be urged as one more reason, in addition to what -has 
been before stated, of the necessity of present circumspection and 
restraint in some fashion or other. 

This class of weekly writers, however, are fond of alluding to 
the revolution that took place within our memory in France: it will be 
fair, therefore, to follow their example. Arguments without facts 
are but of little avail. We shall find upon. examination that uni- 
versal suffrage was desired by the legislative assembly, ;. that is, 
that eyery man above the age of twenty-one should be entitled to 
vote in the primary. assemblies. Now that. period of the revo- 
Jution, which is so full of disturbance, and slaughter, and rapine, 
that eyen the advocates for republicanism themselves, hold. it 
up to general detestation, and consider it as having brought the 
cause of liberty into discredit. Upon this decree, in | fact, 
were elected the members of the national convention; 
and mark the consequence—Louis XVI. (than whom. amore 
weak. and, harmless, and benevolent being never breathed) 
was put to death, and Robespierre (than whom a more ferocious 
and blood thirsty despot never breathed) was raised to supreme power 
and this by the same heartless, spiritless, ignorant, brutalised herd 
of legislators... They bent themselves and their country under a 
rod of iron,, The butcheries and confiscations by which he was 
obliged to seek to support. bis government and make the for- 
tunes of his,agents, the abominations of Leben, of Carrier, the noy- 
ades, the guillotinades, the massacre of Lyons, told a lesson to 
the thinking part of the world that no day will ever efface from 
their remembrance. No tyranny is so harsh and grinding as. the 
tyranny of a democrat, 

If we may draw another lesson from the same quarter | it 
should be this, that the factious party discoverable in our own 
country must not be disregarded merely because the number of the 
initiated is small: all the greater atrocities that were committed 
during the French Revolution were said to be chargeable upon a 
small but active body of confederates. ‘Those indeed must have 
a strange conception of the French character or indeed of human 
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nature, who can suppose that the horrors here alluded to, were the 
aet of the ‘nation, or even generally approved by them. The 
public. mind was unsettled and demoralised by the ‘artful 
writers of the day; and whatever good feeling remained, was pre- 
vented from displaying itself by the audacity of the confederate 
anarchists, and the promptness of their blows: nay, the whole 
energies of the nation were at one time paralysed by the workings 
ofa system, which has been usually known by the name of the 
reign of terror. It was, we must allow, infamous enough im’ the 
nation to have suffered these acts; but at no time were they so 
fur vitiated or corrupted, as generally to participate im the com- 
mission, or to wish for their continuance. But, as has been before 
remarked, when the public mind is once changed, or even unsettled, 
it is a poor and bungling proficient-that cannot take advantage 
of the occasion. 

In France there were a select few, members of the Jacobin club, 
who formed themselves into a junta called the Philanthropic 
Society, of whom Robespierre was one. ‘They are supposed to 
have directed under-hand all the acts of violence that were com- 
mitted, their agents being seen employed in their execution on l- 
most every occasion. When the massacre of the priests at the 
convent of the Carmelites was perpetrated, the doors both of 
the church and the garden were closed, the people took no part, 
and were nut even admitted. Another instance of the saine nature 
might be quoted, and in general the murders of those days ‘were 
committed, as has since been discovered, by one and the same kind 
of; men, not bemg more than about fifteen or sixteen im umber." 

What is still more striking is the following fact : On the 20th 
August, the greatest blow of the revolution was struck, namely, the 
attack that was made on the palace of the Tuilleries, by which the 
King with his family were driven to seek shelter in the Convention, 
and'to surrender not only his power, but his personal liberty, and 
eventually ' his life: the very night preceding new elections of the 
commune of Paris everywhere took place ; the assemblies -were 
called in haste, and scarcely any of the electors, except those ¢on- 
cerned in the secret, were consequently nm attendance. In that'of 
the Lombards only eight persons were collected, and of these, five 
became commissioners: it is said, indeed, that the numbers who 
gave their votes on that occasion, throughout all the forty-eight 
sections, were only about six hundred. it was: throwgl the me- 
dium, however, of this new commune, that the chief plots were 
catried on: and their mfluence and agency was such with''the 


* One or two of the coupe-tétes, or head-cutters, as they called themselves, 
who displayed their prowess at Versailles in the murder of the guards, 
wore long bedrils (doubtfess for the sate reason that Brandreth let his grow) 
that they inight not afterwards be recognised. 
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mob who were the terror of the day, that it was more than once com- 
plained of by the speakers in the New Convention: but those even 
in that body who dared to-raise their voices against -this party, were 
everawed by the means of revenge which they possessed;: and, 
though then acting as the appointed governors of the nation, were 
completely kept in check by the ruling powers of the city of 
Paris. 

We too may have among us, for what we know, a small but active 
band, ever ready to be embodied, as occasion may serve : that this 
was the case at the time of the corn bill riots, we well know, when 
the same persons, and those neither formidable in number, nor yet 
men of the lowest classes, formed everywhere the assailing party: 
We too may have a party like them that may make the most vir 
gorous attacks on the monarchy, under the cry of Vive le Roi! 
and like them preface every motion of the bloodiest import, with 
phrases of general philanthropy, and wishes for the general good. 
Heaven grant the mask may not be worn long! there is in- 
deed a melancholy similarity to be traced im points like these. 

Yet may we from the same source draw, perhaps, some growed 
of consolation : and when we see, even after the seeds of ruin bad 
been so long sown among the French nation by their specious and 
false philosophers, how long a struggle still was necessary before the 
people could wholly renounce their attachment to the old course of 
things ; when we reflect how much was requisite tov wean their love 
from even a despotic monarchy, and to estrange them from their con- 
aexion with a vain, overbearing, and impotent aristocracy, we must 
confess that we view in our condition much reason for assurance’ 
and exultation. We derive some comfort from the character of 
the times, and the promises of stability afforded by our own better 
state of things. 

We have not heard an incapable prime minister publicly s0- 
licit the advice and opinions of the pamphleteers of the day. We 
‘ have not seen a king incapable of conducting himself with the 
) firmness which his station requires. We have not amongst us a 
flattering nobility, that would on the first alarm desert their posts, 
and seek that support abroad which they might themselves have: 
afforded at home. We are as yet sound in heart and whole. 

The French Revolution arose, because the bad faith and habit 
of deceit, engendered by a vicious and arbitrary government, had: 
| deranged the moral feeling of every rank in the nation: whence 
/ sprung up a viperous race of witlings, who found ample matter 
for their malice in the state of things around them, sciolists in the 
school of real philosophy, giants in the manceuvre of the glossy 
language of the court and the times. The French Revolution arose, 
because the nobility and privileged orders, bred up in a corrupt 
court, were a race unapt for the struggles of the world; the older 
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men bigotted to old ideas, and unable to comprehend the changes 
of; the season; the younger men, vam indeed as their fathers, but 
displaying their weakness m a manner more suitable to the rawness 
and inexperience of their life ; enthusiastic in the adoption of ‘de- 
mocratic ideas and principles of liberty, of which they understood 
only (alas!) a few phrases. Because the clergy, the constant sup- 
porters of order, were as nothing in the eyes of an atheistical age. 
Because a dissolute Prince of the blood possessed command of 
wealth enough to corrupt the populace, and buy them over to his 
own criminal purposes. Because the tiers état was composed of 
men burning with rage against the oppression of the privileged 
classes, and who found themselves (as if on a sudden) invested 
with a species of new and untried authority that turned their brains, 
What wonder is it then that in the midst of classes so superficially 
set out, so ill combined together, so devoid of any true principle 
of moral action, should be found a nest of traitors who sought to 
build their. own fortunes on their neighbours’ ruin? Or what 
wonder if there was bred up under such classes as their superiors, 
a race of common people ignorant and poor, and the willing and 
fit machines of the crafty and avaricious. 

Nevertheless we must not presume too far on the advantages of 
ow condition, or on the experience we have enjoyed of the real 
nature and powers of freedom. If our state is different, our na- 
tural means of self-destruction may be so too, and we may yet 
contain within ourselves some poisonous element that lurks unseen. 

The main point to be regarded is, the best mode of invigorating 
the. public mind by fairer and juster representations of affairs, 
than is now afforded them; and preventing the continuance of that 
species of deception, which has so long been too successfully car- 
ned on. But in doing this, we must accommodate our ideas to 
the condition of the times, and the progress of light and letters 
which characterises the present era, and propose such new mea- 
sures for circumstances, as those means themselves may place in 
our hands. 

As a free press is necessary to the existence of our constitution, 
the. first object should be to insure the punishment of those who 
abuse that freedom, and seek to impose upon the public mind. 
Now for, this purpose, the existing laws are manifestly and a- 
vowedly insufficient. _No man, however guilty, will be convicted by 
a London jury, if the tenor of the libel for which he is indicted 
be in consonance with the popular notions of the day. The public 
writers form the minds of their jury before-band, aud turn them 
as they wish; tampering as it were in anticipation with those: 
who are hereafter to stand in judgment over them. While as now 
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the jury give a verdict “ upon the whole matter in issue,” prac- 
tically speaking, the law tends to favor the circulation of popular 
prejudices and calumnies. 

The present race of Sunday journalists have chiefly grown up 
since the day that the acquittal of the editor of the Black Dwarf, 
for a libel, gave an assurance of impunity to all who embarked 
in similar pursuits. Every little bookseller now who has been in- 
jured by the difficulties of the times, or, perhaps, by his own mis- 
conduct, sets up, as it is called, in the ‘sedition line:’ he sticks up his 
bill of rights and wrongs, plasters his windows with abuses in 
capital letters, prints hand-bills about far-payers and tar-caters, 
and lures his customers, if not by his sense or argument, at least, 
by his wantonness and audacity. 

As to our modern exposition of the doctrine of libel, (whether 
it agree with the Roman law, or not, is of little consequence) ; but 
that the truth should be a libel, is a subtilty far beyond the compre- 
hension of our jurymen in ordinary. If we tell them that it tends 
t6a breach of the peace, and therefore ought to be punished, 
they will agree; but the word libel still stands in the way—a /ibel 
is a libel, and that is, according to the acceptation of the word in 
common language, a false malicious writing. This is the idea 
uppermost.in the minds of the jury: nor can we by any explana- 
tion by the court at the time, or even by any future act of parlia- 
ment that may be enacted, reasonably expect to get rid of the 
effect produced by the common acceptation of plain terms. 

The remedy proposed should be of another nature, not more 
strict in word, but of wider scope oraim. Neither the pecuniary 
compensation as in a civil suit, or the tendency to commit a breach 
of the peace by an act of defamation (in writing or print) should 
form the object of the law. Yet it should still be the offence 
against society, not against the individual aggrieved, for which a pu- 
nishment should be provided. 

To tell a lie or make a false statement, is a moral offence not of 
magnitude sufficient for the visitation of the law :* to commit it to 
writing is worse ; but to print it and publish it, is an offence against 
society of the highest description ; and this, therefore, in consonance 
with every acknowledged principle of legislation, should be made 
an offence cognisable iu a court of law. ‘To deceive intentionally 
or unintentionally, when the power of reading is so widely spread, 
aud while periodical works circulate their tens of thousands, by the 
month, or even by the day, is to injure the best interests of society. 
The malus animus is a personal question regarding the offender 
ouly as to the quantum of punishment, not the injury done to so- 


* In the kingdom of Japan liars are punished with death. Ed. 
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ciety :. and if we are protected by law in some cases against those 
who ' unadvisedly, idly, wantonly or neglectfully are the causes 
whence mischief doth arise, how much more ought we in this ¢ase, 
where the evil is so ruinous in its nature, and extends itself so far. 

The distinction to be made between the publication of truth 
and falsehood, is one to which the mind of no honest man can 
possibly refuse his assent; not even the most zealous philanthropist 
could in conformity with his professions, make the slightest ob- 
jection to such a proposal. A guarantee for the public mind 
against falsehood and misrepresentation is all that is required. 

It is useless to rest without some such assurance as this; it: is 
vain to suppose that the liberal and enlightened mind of the 
lic will be able to purge itself of these and similar impurities. 
There will be those, indeed, on every topic, who will doubt and 
disbelieve on one side or the other ; but with the majority of .the 
world it is far otherwise; the bias of general opinion will be ;in 
favor of that which is most frequently and most openly laid before 
them. A falsehood excites curiosity, a falsehood sells well, and 
therefore becomes the staple of the market; and when persever- 
ingly told some thirty or forty times (however appearances may at 
first have been against it,) begins to obtam belief: nay we know 
such to be the nature of repetition, that in the end a lie grows to bave 
an hold even on the mind of its own propagator. We see how com- 
mon it is for the veteran retailer of wit and anecdote to repeata 
self-fabricated tale over and over, till he becomes at last his. own 
proselyte. 

For those persons who have so lately begun their career in this 
publishing world, it would be a mercy to check them now-in the 
bud : they alas! but little know the ulterior consequences, even ‘to 
themselves, of that confusion which they seek to introduve : they 
are not aware that their power is but to excite, not to guide, the 
storm. But how much more charitable an act would ‘it be’ to- 
wards that numerous class of readers who are now the guiltless 
partakers of their sentiments, if they can be saved from the snare 
that is laid for them. They are the first to be sacrificed, they are 
the advanced guards to be set forward in motion, and then trodden 
down as success shall have elevated over their heads the prime 
agents in the scheme. 

It is impossible for any man possessed of affection for those he 
mixes with in life, of feelings of real humanity towards those whom 
he sees moving in various spheres around him in the world, to re- 
flect on these matters without some emotion. These are a few 
thoughts scattered on the subject, and if they shall prompt some 
more competent hand to treat the matter in a more efficient way, 
the end of these pages will have been fully answered. 
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CHAP. Il, 


BENEVOLENCE 1S INDEPENDENT IN ITS CHARACTER. 


Ou Genius! art thou to be envied or pitied? Doomed to form 
expectations the most sanguine, and to meet with disappointments 
the most mortifying! to indulge towards others’ the » most. geve- 
> Fous/wishes, to receive thyself too often the most illiberal treat- 
yment! to be applauded, admired, and neglected!:to ibe a 
friend to all—befriended, ofteu, by none! Ob! thow creative, 
discriminating power, source of inexpressible delights, and nurse of 
| unknown sensibilities that perpetuate distress; fancy shall em- 
body thy form ; and often visit the grave of Chatterton, to drop 
the tear of sympathy over that ingenious, unfriended, unfortunate 
youth! 

I know it has been thought rather grating to the finer feelings, to 
speak thus of the struggles with which literature and genius have 
sometimes had to contend; ‘[ know that:a list of former English 
poets might be made out, who have been as fortunate and suc- 
cessful in life as their more worldly neighbours; and I know, 
thanks to the liberality of the present times, that instances might 
be pointed out of persons, who, if they have not enriched .them- 
selves by their poetry, have not been impoverished by it. . Still [ 
must so far assert the truth, as to maintain, that a failure in 
worldly success has not always been the criterion of a jow 
genius, and that some have been destined to swim against the stream, 
“ fallen on evil days,” if not ** on evil tongues.” I have been speaking 
to facts, and I wish they were but few: I am pleading the cause of 
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benevolence ; and among the general occasions for its exercise, have 
met with one, which ought not to have been left unnoticed. I am 
justifying the original, and, I doubt not, the present object of the 
Literary Fund; which object being kept in view, it is enough to 
say, that what has frequently happened, according to the preced- 
ing statement of facts, may happen again. 

It has often, been objected to, schemes, for relieving authors, 
that there are few persons who possess ‘not the means of support 
if they will but employ them, and if no unnatural force resist their 
endeavours. ‘This is true. ‘lo do the first, therefore, is a part of 
prudence, that every individual should comprehend : to prevent the 
last, is a part of justice, that political institutions should secure. 
It is incumbent on the man of letters to take these maxims along 
with him in the outset of his literary career, Every one whe 
thinks he can write, the public are not bound to read, much less 
to support; but he who possesses the talents to instruct or amuse 
the public, has the powers to procure a maintenance, by some 
course of industry. ‘The man of fortune who patronises genius, is 
entitled to esteem; but every man of fortune is not bound to be a 
patron, though every man of letters is bound to know how to live. 

I am aware that it has been urged, in opposing the attempt to 
assist literary men and their families under difficulties, thatit would 
tend to give encouragement to trifling productions, and might 
occasion an influx of needy, useless. writers, so as even to:be the 
cause of an evil, which it is proposed to remedy. But»we have 
seen, that the works which fail have not been uniformly trifling ; 
that the writers who have been frequently needy, have not.always 
been useless. If there is‘any thing in the objection, it does not go 
far enough ; and the evil should be traced to its true sources: It 
has been maintained by the author of the CLaims of LirERatURE, 
that the origin of the evil lies in universities and other academical 
institutions, which do not properly educate youth for the world, 
but send them forth to professions that are already overstocked, 
without the means and motives which are beyond such professions, 
without a due regard to the present state and manners of society, 
which are very different from what they were when those. institu- 
tions were first founded., It is then of the nature of buman 
affairs, that good and evil, like pleasure and pain, should: grow 
together, or follow each other. But surely where an evil already 
exists, an attempt to alleviate its inconveniencies should not be 
reckoned an evil but a good: there are cases of distress which 
prudence cannot foresee, and against which industry cannot 
always provide. Au endeavour to form a just calculation. of 
such cases, then, so as to make them fal] within the reach of 
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assistance, was an honorable undertaking, and, it should seem, 
entitled to its just commendation. 

In the metropolis are Several societies, which address themselves 
to men of genius, that deserve respectful mention: such’ as’ the 
society for décayed actors: the ABCDARTANS, for tlie réfief of 
decayed Schoolmasters ; the society for thé relief of decayed Musi- 
cians : the Royal ditto: the New Musical for ditto, their widows 
and children’: the society for the reliéf of’ Medical men, in the 
heighbourhood of London, their widows, and children. 

It is only within a year or two that a SOCIETY To assist 
AUTHORS AND THEIR FAMILIES 1N DISTRESS was constituted, 
The plan of this society is drawn up with much good sense ; 
and, it is to'be hoped, reqttires only to be more widely known, to 
be more’ generally encouraged. ' 


. CONSTITUTION OF A SOCIETY, &c. 


“« All the boasted distinctions ‘of England have great obligations 
to the press. Princes are itiffluenced, ministers propose measures, 
and magistrates are instructed, by the industry of literatare ; while 
the authors of hints, suggestions, and disquisitions, may be languish- 
ing in obscurity, or dying in distress. 

*© This’ injustice, operating on irritable minds, generates that 
paititular species of rancour incident to genits in free states ; pro- 
dacing~ personal satire on those of elevated ‘condition ; the mialig- 
ant jealousy of literary emulation ; and an’ indiscriminate, yénéral 
calumny, as injutions to public interests, as it°is dishonorable’ to 
human talents. 

** Tt is thought these evils may be ameliorated, or removed, by 
un igstitittion to obtain justice or compassion for talents injured 
and dépressed ; to withdraw the dreadful apprehetisions and’ pro- 
pects, which warp integrity, and pervert genins ; and to produce 
cdindor afd harniony inthe provinees of literature. 

* & Every Uesetiption OF genius atid’ merit has some mode of com- 
pensation, except that devoted to general science, political disqui- 
sitiOw,-dod’ ‘the! Belted" Lettres. The learned: professions, and all 
the Provilices Of arts merely imitative, have probabilities of remu- 
néfatibn ‘or ¥efii¢e :— Literature alone is tieglected, when become a 
di4Hict parstit; and absorbing the faculties df the mind. 

“ Tt is the purpose of this institution 'to establish a fund ; on which 
Aiithors, properly vécotmended, may rely for assistance, in propor- 
tidt ‘té'the’ produce of that ‘fund. é 

“ The anntial ‘subseription ‘to be not less’ thatt a Guinea ; as 
fiuch wdre'as the abilities’ and inclination of the stbscriber may 
adinit)' § ,-9! ; ‘ ’ ; n 
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* Donations of ten guineas, and upwards, within one year, to 
constitute subscribers for life ; and legacies ip trust will be grate- 
fully received. 

“ As the theatres are, supported by literary talents, it is not 
doubted, the managers will countenance such dramatic benefits as 
may be proposed, by the committee-for the advantage, of the fund. 

“ Every other inode, of increasing the revenues of the institution 
will be adopted ; whether suggested by public or private informa- 
uon. 

“ All business to be wansacted by a register, treasurer, a com- 
mittee of twenty, and a council of fifty. 

“ Every subscriber to be a constituent; and at noon, on the 
first Friday in May, to meet the other subscribers, annually, to 
choose registers, treasurers, a committee of twenty, and a council 
of fifty, if the number of subscribers exceed a hundred; if not, the 
subscribers to discharge the offices of council. 

“ At the meeting of the subscribers, councils, or committees, 
the president or chairman is to be appointed only for a year: tbe 
decisions to be by a majority; and the president to give.only a 
casting vote on an equal division. 

“ The pecuniary appointments, for the collectors, messengers, 
&c, must be assigned and approved at their election. These 
officers may be suspended or discharged by the committee, ona 
complaint well supported by a member of the committee, or of the 
council, or by a subscriber. Security may be taken, by the com- 
mittee, for the execution of their trusts. , 

“ All applications for relief are to be made to a register ;, who, 
if the cases be urgent, may immediately summon a committee ; if 
not, he is to submit them at the first meeting; and the committee 
is to meet at a convenient and appointed hour, on the last Friday 
of every month, at a fixed and known place, where it may execute 
its offices; and where messages, letters, and applications, may be 
received. 

“ If the subscribers should be too numerous for the room or 
rooms appropriated to the committee and council, their yearly assem- 
bly must be leld in some large and public building, at a small 
price of admission; but all unnecessary occasions of expending 
the revenues of the institution should be avoided. 

“ The assistance afforded to authors in distress, or to their 
widows and children, shall be at the discretion of the committee, 
and be transmitted by a treasurer according to its order. 

“ All the stock, property, and revenues of the society shall be 
in the public funds, in public and competent securities, and at a 
banker’s. No money shall be drawn for, but on an order of the 
committee : no securities shall be changed, vor shall any part of a 
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capital; whether in estates or funds; be disposed of, but) by the 
consent of a general meeting of the subseribers. ft hiofte ven 

“ Books of accowuts by a treasurer, and books of transactines 
and occurrences! by a ‘réegistet, shall be always liable to inspection 
by the committee and council, or by'any of their members, ‘Ehey 
shall ‘be'‘open’ four days in every year to any subscriber : 7. e. on 
Christwias, Eady, Midsummer, and Michaelmas days. 

“*./Phe munthly meetings ‘of the’ committee shall be open te any 
member or- members of the council, or of the society, if there be 
n@douncil ; who may attend to the occurrences of the institution, 
but not immediately interfere ‘or vote. If any irregularities or 
abuses be supposed to arise, four members of the council, or of 
the ‘society, if there be no council, by directions to a register,’ ‘or 
bydetters from themselves; may assemble the, whole, to.'consider 
the uteasures in question, to obviate or approve their effects, and 
to. suspend the operations of the committee, of the register, or 
other ‘officers, until the general seuse of the subscribers be taken. 

‘** Temporary vacancies in the committee, or in the offices, ar 
to.be filled up at the’ discretion of the council.” rot 


The above constitution was drawn up by ‘my friend the late Mr. 
David Williams, the author of many most itigerious politieal and 
economical writings.’ It received its origin in the misfortunes of 
Mr S¥detitiam, the translator ‘of Plato. This worthy man had 
béen most éfuelly deprived of his property, under'the false pretence 
of his being’ a lunatic, and reduced to the greatest necessity. He 
was, at léngth, arrested for a ‘debt of forty pounds. ‘This he was 
undblé to pay; and through horror of a jail, in the act of being 
arrested: expired. Several humane persons, on bearing this, im- 
miediatély férined the design of establishing thé above society,” 
which confines itself entirely to the relief of authors. 

It has been frequently observed, that though useful discoveries 


*: Mr.’ Williams, who is considered as the proper founder of this society, 
has himself written a very excellent work concerning it, intitled, ‘* The 
Otaime of iLiterature; or; the Origin, Motives, Objects, and Transactions, of 
the Society, for the Establishment of « Literary Fund, 1802. It was thought 
bss insert, in the present pisscRTATION, the original constitution, though 
int tHe l'‘aecounts now published, the’ constitutions, (agreeably uw the 
powers vested in their committees,) appear in their revised and altered 
forms accordingstathe present state.of the society. 

* This institution, so small in its: beginning, is now risen to.a very 
comsidesable sestablishment, of. which the Prince Regent is the Patron ; 
and Spe. dest. annual pesting, in 1818, a belief was expressed, that it 
wail wi Ey lave a‘ charter, The present state of it may be seen by tlie 
printé adcodnts of she! institucion, Which ‘are! annnally published. Their 
Grace can y aunts now meet at No. 69, Queen Street, Liaceln’s 

nn Fields. 
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in literatare dépend on the exertions of individuals, yet) societies 
may afford them considérable encouragement: and, suppart.) i; Ac 
cordingly; learned men in different parts of Europe have formed 
themselves into’ literary fraternities. For the origim ofthese we 
are'indebtéd to ‘the’ Italians. The Academy of Lyaczi, imstituted: 
in 1603, sérved a¥ a model for similar societies in Greet, Britains 
Hence proceed the Royal Society, the Antiquarian Society; .the 
Society of Arts’ and Sciencesin Londen ; the Mauchester Society, 
and Bath Society of Agriculture; the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies in Edinburgh; and the Royal Society in Dublin.;, ‘Lhe 
sole object of these institutions is, if I mistake not, the zmprover' 
ment of ‘the arts and’ sciences. ict 

The utility of a society, that should unite in its design the prod 
gress of elegant irterature, with the means to assist distressed genus, 
has frequently struck my mind : and men of understandimgs. move 
idveritive than mitie, and possessed of more influence and authority, 
might be able to: vealise a scheme, productive of permanentiadvan+ 
tages in both those respects. 

There exists a mathematical society in Spital-fields, consisting, 
in. general, of persons in the middling classes of life. Many emi- 
nent mathematicians, have been members. _It was first established, 
iq the year 1717, by Joseph Middleton. In the year 1772, ano- 
ther mathematical society, held in Spital-fields, was incorporated into, 
this, and brought with them their books, instruments, &c.: and jn 
the year 1782, the two societies, being then united into one, remove 
ed to the Black Swan, Brown’s Lane, Spital-fields, where they 
now meet. Inthe year 1783, an historical society, held in Carter's 
Rents, Spital-fields, united itself to this, and brought with them 
their historical library. In the same year their regulations were. 
printed. The following are some of them. 


ARTICLES. 


“ I. The number of members, who compose this society, shall 
not exceed — — — — 

“TI. This society shall meet every Saturday evening, between 
the hours of seven and ten ; when each member present shall pay 
four-pence; and every member not present shall be fined one 


pemny. 

“ IIT. Every member shalt pay one shilling per quarter, towards 
defraying the expenses of the society. ] 

“ TV. lf any member curse, swear, game, or lay a wager durmg 
the hours of meeting, he shall forfeit one shilling for each. offence: 
“© V. A member being.accused of behaving riotously, of of 
using abusive language, during the -hours. of meeting, the sense of 
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the society upon his behaviour, shall, at the request of any member 
présent, be takem by ballot the same evening ; and if the charge be 
confirmed, the offender: shall immediately pay a fine of two shil- 
lings,and sixpence, or be exeluded from this society. 

“ VI. No person shall take either a book or instrument out of 
the repository, without the permission of a steward, on forfeiture 
of sixpence for each offence. 

“«. VIL. lé.any member takes out a book, or instrument, for the 

evening, he shall return it to the stewards before they begin to 
shut up the repository, or pay a fine of three-pence for neglect. 
-& VELI. Any member may borrow, on any other night of meet- 
ing than quarterly night, any instrument, (except the large globes, 
the large air-pump, the large microscope, and the large electrical 
machine,) with a book of its use, anda book having a table of lo- 
garithms ; or may borrow either from the mathematical or histori- 
cal. library any book, or one from each, (or two from: the mathe- 
matical library, provided they are by the same author, and the sub- 
ject be not contained m one, for each of which he shall be fined in 
the same manner as if he had borrowed one from each library,) ‘but 
if not returned the first night of meeting following, he shall. for- 
feit one penny to each library ; the second night of meeting fol- 
lowing, two-pence; the third night of meeting following, three- 
pence ; and so on, rising in arithmetical progression, whose com- 
mon excess is one penny, to the end of eight weeks ; but no fines 
shall be charged on the night the books or instruments are return- 
ed: and if not returned within the time limited, or if damaged, 
the. borrower shall make good, the loss sustained thereby, or be 
excluded the society... And when any member returns a book or 
instrument, he shall not be permitted to take it out the same even- 
ing, if preyiously applied for by any other member. 

“« LX. For the more easy transacting the general business of the 
society, the first Saturday in January, April, July, and October, 
shall be quarterly nights, when every member shall clear the book 
of his quarterage and fines, or forfeit sixpence ; and those who do 
not clear it, on or before the next monthly night, shall be excluded. 
Also, the first Saturday in every month shall be monthly night; on 
which every, thiag proposed, and ready to be ballotted for, shall be 
determined by a majority; and the business shall commence 
between the hours of nine and ten, and the meeting of the society 
be continued until the business be closed, 

» dk i:Any member, if, seconded by another, may propose, in 
writing, whiat he thinks may. be for the benefit of the society ; (the 
reservations: in article thirty-six excepted).. .But,if what is propos- 
ed shall have been agitated within twelve months, it must then be 
made with the consent of the majority of the society, who shall 
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subscribe their names thereto; and all proposals shall be entered 
in the preposition book, and delivered to a steward present, and be 
read.three successive. nights before they are ballotted for, And 
whatever is first agreed on,.of things to be purchased, shall-be first 
bought, if to be procured. 

* XI, When there is a vaeancy for a member, the stewards 
shall give notice of it, between the hours of nine and ten: and no 

rson shall be proposed to fill it before the Saturday ‘evening 
following ; when any member, if seconded by another, may pro- 
pose a person, who must be twenty-one years of age; knowm'to 
the proposer; present, when proposed; and declare bis name, 
ewployment, and place of abode, and pay one shilling; after 
which he shall make his appearance three several nights of meeting 
within eight weeks of the time of proposal, or lose his proposal 
money. If he completes his appearance in time, his admission 
shall be ballotted for the next monthly night after bis third appear- 
ance. But if more than one person be proposed, then all who 
have completed their appearances shall be ballotted for in succes- 
sion; and he who has, or they who have, the majority of votes 
shall be declared and elected, shall each pay four shillings more ; 
and within four weeks after, shall sign these articles, or lose’the 
benefit of them. 

“ XII. Lf the person or persons proposed, have formerly been 
a member or members; or have been proposed before, when there 
were more candidates, than vacancies, and he or they were ‘not 
negatived, then his.or their admission shall be ballotted for the 
next monthly night, after the proposal of him, or them, has been 
read three successive nights of meeting, though he, or they, make 
nO appearance. 

“ XIII. During the discussion uf a proposition, previous to 
the ballotting for it, every member (except the one who is speaking) 
shall be seated and silent ; and whosoever interrupts the speaker'in 
any way whatever, shall be fined one shilling. 

“ XIV. Members going abroad, or into the country, by giving 
notice thereof to the stewards, and clearing the book, shall, ‘upon 
paying one shilling, have their names, entered into a book to ‘be 
kept for that purpose: and when they return and declare them- 
selves present, they shall enjoy every privilege of members (except 
that of balloting) until there be a vacancy, when they shall come 
on in rotation, without any election. 

“ XV. If any member be asked a question in the mathématics 
by any other member during. the hours of meeting, he shal}'in- 
aoe him in the plainest and easiest manner he can, or forfeit one 

nilliag. 

“ XVI. Every member shall take it in rotation to give a/tec- 
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ture on mathematics, or some’ brauch of natural or experimental 
philosophy, or show some experiment relative thereto, or cause the 
same to be done every night of meeting, (except monthly night,) to 
commence between the hours of nine and. ten, or forfeit one. shil- 
ling. . And if any member introduce controverted points of, divinity, 
or politics, into his lectures, he shall, if at. the request of any 
member present it be determined by ballot that the forfeiture is in- 
curred, be fined two shillings and sixpence for so doing. 

“ XVII. The society having chosen a committee to prepare a 
course of lectures, any member, whose turn it is to give one, may 
deliver that from the course, that comes next in rotation ;. which 
a exempt him from the forfeitures in the preceding article.” 

c. &e. 


This Society has now a Library ‘containing many valu- 
able books in history.and philosophy, and a good’ mathematical 
apparatus: the valué of which amounts to 501/. 16s. 6d: A few 
only of the rules are here produced; these being sufficient to show 
the nature of the institution. 

This ‘fraternity, as before observed, is composed of | persons:in 
the middling classes of life; but from the inconsiderable expenses 
attending their meetings, it is clear, that the lowest classes might 
form similar societies. The advantages that would result from 
promoting reading societies: through a country, are too obvious to 
need pointing ‘out. The’ monopoly of science is particularly 
injurious. It retards the progress of truth; the advancement of 
intellect ; and encourages that insolence, not improperly calted the 
aristocracy of literattre, too comition amongst academics.’ The 
popular libraries, that abound ‘in America, form the difference 
between the people of that country and of Great Britain: There 
is more polite literature in this country; but more general informa- 
tion in America. 

Societies of so economical a kind as the mathematical society 
represented above, might, indeed, even compreliend two “objects, 
and ‘answer the purposes of reading,’ and of ‘what are called 
Friznpiy Societiss: the latter, it is well known, are sup- 
ported ‘by the small contributions of the memibers, and were esta- 
blished’for their occasional assistance. 

“Literary societies, consisting of persons of some degree of imde- 
pénidence, and of sufficient talents and’ learning, answer the most 
valuable purposes. That of social intercourse is’ in the highest 
aire agreeable and profitable. Societies of this kind might, 
itdeed, pursue great esis: One objéct, atleast, they might 
without difficulty accomplish: they might amuse and instruct the 
public.. A body of learned men might easily effect what can 
rarely bé obtained by individual exertion: and where there was a 
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sufficient stock of brilliant talents, abilities less splendid need’ not 
be disregarded. Works, stored ‘with amusement, like certdin well. 
known ‘periodical publications; or tending to improve°arts wad 
sciences, to furnish important hints, and to exhibit usefal “dis- 
coveries, might proceed from such fraternities. But this disserta- 
tion enters not into the plans of such societies. 


CHAP. IV. 


THE CASES OF PERSONS LATELY INDICTED FOR 
TREASON AND SEDITION. 


We now proceed to consider the cases of those lately (in 1794) 
put on their trials for treason and sedition. 

In a legal and political point of view this subject has been 
treated of by various writers; and will, doubtless, undergo still 
further discussion. It occupies here a place of moral considera- 
tion: moral, not. in regard to the justice or injustice of putting 
these persons on their trials; vor to the principles or charac- 
ters.of, the accusers ; but in regard to the inconveniencies and 
losses sustained by the defendants. 

According to this view of the subject, on the following and 
similar cases, it was natural for the writer of these pages to feel an. 
interest... He was personally acquainted with several of those to 
whom they relate: he knew them to be honest men, and some of, 
them of much ability and, learning. Accordingly, at the time, it 
felt an the course of bis work, to which this is a second part, to 
allude'to them; and some he made the matter of distinct publi- 
cations. 

One of these publications related to those who, jn_ the 
year 1794, were sentenced for sedition by the high court of  Justi- 
ciary in Scotland.to transportation to Botany Bay. Their cases 
were at the time. reckoned peculiarly hard: they were strenuously 
advocated by members of the first abilities in the House of Com- 
mons ; and the sentence itself was deemed illegal by several very, 
able lawyers. The pamphlet had in view, then, a serious, specific 
object, which was. to give an account, without entering into the 
lawof thé:cases, of the peculiar dangers to which a transportation 
to Botany Bay! was then exposed ; and a hope was expressed, that 


The present state of this colony, so much better and more forget, 
than it was apprehended it could ever be rendered, does not in the } 

affect the correctness pf that statement, nor disprove what is there pre~ 
sumed, that the persons sentenced to Botany Bay, in 1794, might have been 
exposed to? the horrors ofifamine:- .From the first settling of the colony, as 
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some additional arguments might. be furnished for, a mitigation of 
the sentence. This. pamphlet, had.in view more particularly the 
case of the Rev. Mr, Fysche Palmer, 

In the year, 179Q the same writer priated..ao Address to the 
pe of Great Britain, on the Doctrine of Libels, and the Duties 


of urors. ‘This related to the single case of Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
eld, who had written a pamphlet, containing, in the judgment of 
some, a few hasty indiscreet passages, but which, as a whole, a 
peared not to be properly punishable as a libel. The Address 
therefore consisted of a minute statement of Mr. W’s particular 
case, and general reasonings on the nature of libels, and the 
duty of jurors. The aim of the writer was to get the pamphlet 
out before Mr. Wakefield’s trial: But the subject had taken 
too strong hold of his mind, and the address was not finished till it 
was too late to answer the. end proposed, The object of it, like 
that of the former pamphlet, was rather, particular, the statement 
specific, and the matter of course was, in part, somewhat local and 
temporary. 

In like manner the following statement of cases. was a temporary 


low down as the year 1290—1791, it appears .that it-had not been able: to 
support itself. Governor Hunter’s Historical Journal of the Transactions 
at Port Jackson and Norfolk Island (see pp. 77. 101, 102. 169, 170, 171.) 
Captain’Tench, in his Complete Account of Port Jackson, pp. 73, 74. 108. 
Lieutenant King (Hunter’s Historical Account, &c. ‘p. 996.) had stated very 
strong, facts, big with melancholy apprehensions. The colony could not 
support itself then, and it was apprehended that it never would \be able. 
Two ships, whose object was to supply it, had been wrecked; and though 
the’neatness of ‘Norfolk Island to Port Jackson had led to a hope, that 
the colony might have been supplied from that place; yet Mr. White, 
(Journal of a Yo to New South Wales,’ pp. 211, 212.) and Governor 
Hunter, had both shown, that, from the perilousness of the voyage, 
under the hazard of landing and, embarking, on agcount of the violence 
of the surf and the difficulty of access, as well as, after all, from the 
uncertainty of supply, this tsland could not be depended on. These 
severa] accounts ‘reach down to 1791) Another Journal; which [I be- 
came possessed of, being, the private journal of am honest but intelligent 
sailor, written without any view to, publication or any political view, stated 
very lamentable facts, down as low as 1793: whereby it appeared that the 
colony could not support itself then: aud it will be recollected, that the 
Scotch Delegates went out in 1794. Without dwelling on particulars, suf- 
fice it to say, that from these several accounts, the prospect was very gloomy, 
that numbers had actually died of starvation, and that the colony was in a 
miserable condition; and from what had already occurred, by the wreck of 
vessels sent with supplies, what might happen could not be foreseen ; and 
that against future contingencies there was then no certain provision or 
security. As to calculations and probabilities,—from the soil, (which 
had been hitherto supposed scarcely to admit of due or timely cultiva- 
tion,) from improvements in husbandry, and additional labor and ex- 
pense, and the like, all these were yet to be realised. 
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expedient, From the circumstantial and minute detail of particulars 
the occasion and object of them will be obvibus to the redder, an 
indeed is avowed, explained, and enforced in the course of the narra- 
tive. From its prominent character, its partial, local, temporary views, 
it ‘was suggested, that in any futute edition of the Dissertation on 
Benevolence, this third chapter had better be omitted. The writer 
at first thought so too ; and it was his intention to have wholly 
omitted it; but on reconsideration, and taking into the account the 
scope of the pamphlet, he judged otherwise ; it appearing to him, 
that the omission of this chapter would destroy that unity of 
design, which every literary production, however small, should 
study to preserve. So it is left, with all its localities and particu- 
larities, to stand. 

Under present circumstances it addresses two classes of readers : 
one, consisting of persons not approving the principles or conduct 
of the parties to be introduced ;‘ another, of such as made a common 
cause with them,or who may still approve them. 

With respect to the first, every person must clearly follow his 
own judgment ; and no one can be expected on reading these slight 
memorials to change his. opinion, to afford his sanction of ap- 
probation, or to give a new direction to his feelings: and no 
attempt will ever.be made by the writer to enforce any particular 
principles, or to awaken any sympathies correspondent to them, 
where they do not alteady exist. Here will be no call for any exercise 
of beneficence : the parties introduced are many of them gone’ to 
their long home; and weare hastening to follow them : the times 
to which they refer live only in remembrance, atid the grounds and 
reasons of the remarks have also passed away. It will, however, 
be recollected, that those times were very critical, very full of 
events; and that the occurrences of them cannot be obliterated 
from the page of history. And, even this first description of readers 
may be supposed not to dislike perusing a brief narrative of certain 
occurrences, descriptive of the features of those times, in the same 
manner as, they would the annals of a particular period; withott 
any violence offered to their principles and conviction, and ‘withdtit 
any unreasonable exercise of their candor and moderation. 

As to the other description of readers, who either approved at 
the time, or who now approve, the sentiments and measures of 
the several persons who some years since were tried for treason 
or sedition, they: also will perceive, that this dissertation’ does 
not come to thein, m its present form, and at the present times, for 
the purposes for which it was originally proposed to them: it 
comes with no plea.of distress; it demands but little r flection jit 
requires nu exertion’; it solicits no contribution: the time for suc 
considerations is past by: and such readers must be left to find 
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out.the new. channels, for sbenevolence, which are now epen in 
abundance. Such readeys, as well as the former, are now left to con- 
template the following fesv, pages merely as registers of what has 
been ; registers. indeed, which, beside recording past events, must 
awaken in them recollections, either more pleasing or more. melan- 
choly, according to their own present convictions, or the final 
issue of those particular events ; somewhat akin to those express- 
ed by Pope over Gay : 


But that the honest and the good may say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms, Here lies Gay !— 


And where, in any doubtful struggle or pending danger, the termi- 
nation was greatly unfortunate to any individual concerned, or his 
family, must leave them to their kindred sympathies and to their 
appropriate language : 

Alas! my brother !— 

And so to proceed to the cases of persons tried for SEDITION, 
&c. during the period alluded to above. 

“ [have a right,” says the worthy Mr Thomas Wacker, 
who was tried at the assizes at Lancaster, April 2, 1794, fora 
conspiracy to overthrow the constitution and | government of ‘this 
kingdom, and honorably acquitted, “ I~have a right,” says he, “ to 
complain of the expense of law, when I can acquaint the ‘reader 
with truth, that the expenses of the trial, to which this is a sequel, 
including the prosecution of Dunn, amounted nearly to three thou- 
sand pounds.”* ‘This injury, however, is comparatively very 
uifling. The means taken to ruin Mr.’ Walker’s credit as a 
merchant, both at Manchester and on the continent, must be 
placed to the same account: an injury, to one engaged in so large 
a range of business, of far greater magmtade. 

The tirst of those lately tried for high treason, at the Old 
Bailey, is Mr. THomas Harpy, shoemaker. Concerning the 
crime imputed to this honest man, and the circumstances of his 
trial, 1 say nothiwg: and, in a case that involved peril sd immi- 
nent, and was attended with distress so serious, as must ‘have 
been connected with the loss of a'wife and child, there can be no 
calculation of damages, and no mdenmification. But from the pre- 
ceding remark in Mr. Walker’s Revinw, which, though incidental, 
is important, some probable conjectures may be formed of the 
expetises attending the trial of Mr. Hardy.» In the case of | the 
Jatter, indeed, the injury arising from loss of time and neglect 


* Review or some or tHE Poxitica, Events that have occurred in 
Manchester during the lust five years, &c, p. 89. By Tuomas WaLkiRe 
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of Gasiness, may, it is hoped, be somewhat repaired by due en- 
couragement: but the expense of attornéys, of counsel, and of 
witnesses, will create a great similarity in the two cases.) 

The English law professes a sacred regard to the personal liberty 
of individuals; and with justice professes it: for the damage 
sustained by loss of time, and by length of imprisonment, is of the 
highest consideration, and may run out to an extent the ‘most 
ruinous. It may be questioned, indeed, whether our practices 
strictly accord with this profession: certain it is, that precedents 
do not harmonize with the fundamental maxims of our law ; with 
those principles, that are received as the basis of the English 
governmeat, and to-which our ancestors were accustomed to refer 
as the exemplars of justice." Imprisonment is attended, in many 
cases, with circumstances singularly distressing and notoriously 
unjust. 

This is particularly the,case on a charge of high treason. 

The person may be innocent, but he is to be harassed with all 
the horrors of uncertainty, and the tediousness of delay. Em- 
barrassments arise from considerations of time, and place, and from 
the nature of the fact. These circumstances may be reudered 
still more embarrassing from closeness of confinement, and the 
. health of the prisoner.. Such observations apply to the cases. of all 
those lately indicted for high treason; but more particularly to 
thatof Mr. Joun Horne Tooke, whose ill state of health, 
before and during his confinement, rendered it probable that he 
would not survive his imprisonment. ‘To the serious expenses, 
therefore, of attorneys, of counsel, and of witnesses, should be 
further added the damages consequent on a tedious imprisonment ;* 
damages, which might have proved, and in some sort have proved, 
beyond calculation. But may the intelligent author of the Daver- 
8iONS OF PuRLEY long.live, to amuse and imstruct mankind, by 
completing his most ingenious and learned undertaking ! 

And thanks to the fundamental. maxims of the English law, 
the courage and talents of au Erskine and a Gibbs, and the inde- 
.. pendence of an English jury!—Justice hath obtained’ a triumph. 
. The worthy persous, indeed, knew themselves to be imnocent ; .but 
where power, intervenes, and power supported by corruption, 
even. innacence is no pledge of security. It was not, therefore, 
whbout.reason, that they at. times. expressed the most; serious 
apprehensions of danger; and it may not be umamusing to some 


* See the preface to the Mirrour of Justice, Ch. I. 


‘* Onmis pena corporalis quamvis minima major est omni peend pecu- 
Niartd quamvis maxima. i, e. The smallest corporal punishment is greater 
than the largest fine. 
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readers to be acquainted with the feelings of Mr, Jonn Tre. 
WALL, when in view of the impending storm. wr 

The followmg composition is expressive of an innocent mind, 
and. possesses poetical merit. 


Settee tiie 


STANZAS, 
On hearing for @ certainty that we were to be tried for High Treason. 


SHORT is perhaps our date of life, 
But let us while we live be gay— 
To those be thought and anxious care, 

Who build upon the distant day. 


Though in our cup tyrannic Power 
Would dash the bitter dregs of fear ; 

We'll gaily quaff the mantling draught, 
While patriot toasts the fancy cheer. 


Sings not the seaman, tempest-tost, 
hen surges wash the riven shroud— 
Scorning the threat’ning voice of Fate, 
That pipes in rocking winds aloud ? 


Yes ;—he can take his cheerful glass, 
And toast his mistress in the storm, 
While duty and remembered joys 
By turns his honest bosom warm. 


And shall not we, in storms of state, 
At base Oppression’s fury laugh, 
And while the vital spirits flow, 
Tu Freedom fill, and fearless quaff ? 


Short is perhaps our date of life, 
But let us while we live be gay— 
To those be thought and anxious care, 
Who build upon the distant day. ' 


Tower, Sept. 28, 1794. 


It appeared on Mr. 'Thelwall’s trial, that he was a person of 
great integrity, maintaining himself, and others, who rested on 
him for support, by his personal industry. The means, therefore, 
during his confinement, were necessarily suspended; and his 
public lectures, part of those means, have not as yet been re- 


* POEMS aritten in close Confinement, in the Tower, LectunEs. 
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sumed; these damages, theréfore, are to be added to, the ex- 
penses of his trial; and it is not entirely without design that,I 
have thrown the list of his publications in a note. 

The manner in which this prosecution hath affected Mr, 
Tuomas Ho.tcrort, shall be stated in his own words. In his 
Pian of DereNcE,‘ submitted by him to Messrs. Erskine and 
Gibbs, he thus expresses himself, 

“ This strange charge, Gentlemen, has brought upon me the 
consequences | have stated. Toru from my family, my literary 
labors suspended, my body imprisoned, my life threatened, and 
every exertion called forth lest it should be lost by false accusa- 
tion, my usual resources of subsistence were instantly swept away : 
for [have no resources, nor ever have had, nor ever wish to have, 
but in my labors, 

“ The moment when, by the operation of the indictment found 
against me, the evils I haye stated befel me, was the most fatal 
that in my case could have happened. It was when I had two 
pressing works to engage in and complete, for the season of exhibi 
tion and publication. ‘This season is come ; 1 am wholly unpre- 
pared, my time must still be engrossed by endeavours to wipe 
away the aspersions that have been cast on my character, and the 
means of support for my family, for I know not how long, are 

one. 
arn To these evils are added the law expenses of this prosecution : 
and think, Gentlemen, what those must be, where two lists were 
given me, of jurors and witnesses, amounting to four hundred 
and thirty-six persons ; whose characters, passions, and prejudices, 
the solicitor and counsel for the defence had to examine, through 
channels the most numerous and jutricate, before they could be 
satisfied that the lives of the accused might not fall the sacrifice 
of mistake or perjury. I and my fellow sufferers were not wal- 
lowing in affluence ; we could not give 8,400]. to our counsel with 
their briefs ;*> nor expend thousands and bundreds of thousands in 
our defence. We had no national treasury to draw upon. Alas! 
we had the wealth of the nation, the prejudices of the nation, and 
the power of the nation to encounter. By what miracle could we 
escape? The innocence of those men must be evident indeed, that 
could endure such an inquest, and withstand such an assault,” 

Messrs. Bonney, STEWART .Kypo,, Jer. Joyce, Tuo. 
Hoxcrort, J. Ricnter, and J. Baxter, though not brought 
to trial, have had separate counsel, and been involved m the un- 
avoidable losses, which attended a long separation from business. 


* See A Narrative or Facts relating to Prosecution for High Treason. 
* The counsel for the crown had this sum. 


VOL. XIV. Pam. NO. XXVIL. F 
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There:wete also) in, Ahe'isame -indictment. Messrs. Tuomas 
Warner, Marrnew: Moor, and Richarp Hopeson, 

The expenses, of: these three) trials. amount, to between three 
and four thousand-pounds: Yet each has been. pronounced Nor 
Gu 12 7Ty¥; and this! verdict has been most cordially sanctioned by 
the public voice: | 

The Rev. Mr. JenEM1aun Joyce has published a sermon," to 
which he has subjoined an Appendix, containing an account af’ his 
arrest, &c. In the last page of that appendix is, the following pas- 


e. , 

wee The trial of: Mr. Hardy commenced on Tuesday, Oct. 28, 
and,!'contrary to the custom in criminal, cases, continued, | with 
adjournments, until Nov.\5, when he was acquitted. The, Court 
then adjourned to the 17th of Nov. when the trial_ of Mr,.Tooke 
commenced, which’was concluded at a quarter pont ictaiit mw the 
sevening of the 22d, with the verdict of Nor. Guiry. |‘ (The 
Hirst of exclamation that took place in the, Court, upon. this .yer- 
‘dict; and which: the judges neither tried to repress or reprove,..was 
the signal of acquittal to the multitudes without. A sympathetic 
shout broke from the mass; of the! people, which was cangbf and 
echoed to every part of the metropolis in; an, instant, itele- 
graph—no artificial organ could convey the news with the electi- 
veal velocity of their enthusiasm. It, was. known at the remptest 
-@orners of the town in a minute after the event, and the. satisfaction 
nWwhs ias general, asthe interest. which was. felt in the, cause.” Mora. 

\Chron. Nov: 24, 1794. se hf 
\0 \“Phere:are still confined on a\ charge of high treason,, Messrs. 
*George Higgins, m: Tothill Fields, Bridewell ; Paul Le , Maitre, 
‘{New: Prison; Cold-Bath Fields; John Reussell, and John Smith, 

oonithe felons side, in Newgate. ? 
Whe ‘situation’ of the latter is peculiarly hard, and. deserves 
\iparticiular:notice! | How long:it may’ yet be before Mr. Smith is 
9brought to trial, cannot be ascertained. _ In the mean time, -he has 
lost his employment of clerk to Macklin’s Picture Gallery, which 
brought him in sixty pounds a year; and this would not be re- 
stored to him on his enlargement. ‘The profits arising from a small 
“pamphlet shop are very inconsiderable: and he has'a ‘wife, four 

children, and an aged mother. ” ‘9 

ere are several other cases that desérve considération: 
among others, that of Mr. Thomas Spence, the publisher’ of 
Pig's Meat; and his requisition is 56 mibdest, that it’ Woiild’ be 
ubpardonable to’ pass it unnoticed. “Ina short address to the pub- 


* A SERMON, preached on Sunday, February 23d, hy Jeremiah Joyce, 
twenty-three weeks a close Prisoner in the Tower of London. 
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lic’ he expresses’ himvelf thus ¢ *-Fellow-eitizens, ob am’ again 
restored to’ my shop, after’ a tedious confinement of morevthaly 
seven ‘nioriths, but''change ‘of! circumstances crenders my- return 
prdductive of small joy." 1 ‘beg leave, therefore, to observe toithe 
friends’ of freedom ‘and a trath, that by assisting im the 
sale of my book called PIG’s MEAT," they will essentially serve 
me.” ' 

Mr. ‘Tuomas’ BreruLat was indicted for seditious’ words; 
and upon the evidence ‘of ‘a profligate: ‘butcher's ‘boy, expressly 
contradicted by two respectable witnesses, was found guilty» He 
was séritenced ‘to twelve months’ imprisonment, to: paysa ‘fine of 
1001., and‘ to find’ 10001. security for three years. »' He says, that:in 
consequence of his confinement, he has lost ‘a busiess which net- 
ted'him SOOI. a'year, and that when he should get’ out of prison, 
he shotld have! to ‘begin the world again. When in Newgate, he 
said his friénds had promised to lend bim the money to: pay)the 
fitie, arid that he’ expected ‘to be liberated im a few days. © Mr: 
Breillat has borrowed the’ money, paid the fine, and is now at 


Afi the particulars of the Rev. Wittiam WinteesoTmam’s 
trial iiay be'Seeti in the account of it published for Ridgeway aod 
Syitidrids. — An opinioti’ has rarely been given in this dissertation 
tontérning any’ supposed’ crime, or the justice of any: particular 
piinishtiient ; but, I believe, there is a pretty general opinion:con- 
cérding the ‘injustice, even according to the forms of law, of Mr. 
Winterbotham’s sentence. He is now publishing’ a Geographical, 
Commercial, and’ Philosophical View of the present. Sttuation of 
the 'United ‘States’ of America. His’ sentence:is | four: years’ 
jimpfisonment, and a fme of 2001, ‘His expenses) in: Newgate 
amount nearly to 1001. a year. . The Dissenters: have: hitherto 
been civil to him’; and it is hoped they will continue:their favors. 

‘Three Persons now in Newgate shall speak for themselves sin 
a letter, which they now have it m contemplation to cireulate, 
they speak as follows : , 

Sik, ‘tlt 
.. Experiencing all the rigors of coyfinement, and daily feeling 
the severe and calamitous pressure of a longs distant, and ruinous 
sepatation from our business, our families, and our friends at large, 
without any prospect of speedy alleviation, we are, at length, re- 
ductantly. compelled to. throw ourselves on the humanity and bene- 
volence of the, public, and.to solicit trom) the genergsity and jas- 
tice of the British nation, that support which so long’a suspeilliba 


* This is a political work in two small volumes, 
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from our commercial concerns has rendered, in some measure, 


necessary. 

* As we consider ourselves suffering in a public cause, we think 
it hard, that our families should so essentially become sufferers, 
who are not guilty of any crime, even if we are. We are not, 
however, conscious of any criminal intention ourselves. 

“< It would be impertinent and unnecessary, Sir, to trouble you 
with a recital of the ‘ruinous circumstances attending our trials, 
convictions, and. sentences, as they have already been so often 
before the public; but we would, respectfully wish to state the 
severe: consequences. of those proceedings, and sentences of im- 
prisooment for four years, which indeed form our only apology 
for troubling you with this application—The expenses incurred 
by defending the various prosecutions against each individual 
amount, in the whole, to. 8001—The loss of business, occasioned 
by.our separation from it, the ‘amount of money that has-been 
expended for. maintenance, from the commencement of our im- 
prisonment to the. present time, 9001. more.—If to these sums is 
added the probable amount of maintenance, loss of business, &c, 
for the remaining period of our respective sentences, the aggregate 
will-be the:sum of 3,200]. independently of the fines, which amount 
to, 500k. more, making together the heavy sum of 3,800l.— Desti- 
tute. of fortune, and dependent on nothing but our own (now, in 
some. measure, suspended) industry, it is impossible, Sif, for us to 
contemplate this object, without anxiously wishing to avert so 
serious a calamity:—a calamity brought upon us, we conceive, 
not, by any intentionally improper conduct of our own, but by 
inadyertency, or, perhaps, by the malignity and party spirit of 
others. Without wishing to arraign the laws of our country, by 
which, sve have been convicted, or the justice of the power by 
which we are mow imprisoned, we yet are anxious, respectfully 
to, state, that we were placed in professional situations, and in such 
circumstances, that even the most cautious prudence could not 
have saved us from the confinement which we now experience, 
inasmuch as one of us is actually suffering an imprisonment of two 
years, for only reprinting a paper, which was first printed and 
publiied ten years before, by some of the most exalted characters 
im, the nation." ‘Thus circumstariced, "Sir, we ‘respectfully’ beg 


permission to solicit your attention to the peculiat hardships of oar 


7 See a Vindication of the’ conduct atid principles of the Printer of the 
“Newark Herald, sold by the Author, and Ridgeway, Symonds, and Eaton. 
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situation. — Your benevolent assistance will confer ;honor on, and 
be ever acknowledged with gratitude by, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient Servants, 
State Side, Newgate, H. D. SYMONDS. 
Jan. 3, 1795, J. RIDGEWAY. 
2d Year of our Imprisonment. D, HOLT. 


This letter was written previous to the meeting to celebraté 
the Trial by Jury, on the fourth of February, but it has never 
been circulated, For it being intimated to them, that a subscrip- 
tion was to be opened for defraying the expenses of the late trials 
for high treason, they indulged hopes, that their cases might’ pass 
under the consideration of those worthy and respectable persons 
who will form, the committee. In expectation of that, they keep 
back their letter. > te 

ere are still in confinement, subject to the inconveniences that 
attend. imprisonment, the following persons:—Mr. TromAs 
LioyD, a citizen of the United States of America, and an officer 
ip. the army during the American war, is now in the prison of New- 
gate, for a supposed libel on bastilles. Mr. Lloyd is a mia Of 
sense. What relates to him may be seen in the second edition ‘of 
his tial, and his Memoriax to Mr. Pinckney, the Américan 
minister. He is now among the common felons. Ape 

Mr, Witt1am Hopeson is imprisoned in Newgate for’ sedi- 
tion, under a sentence of two years confinement, a fine of ‘two hii 
dred pounds, and securities for two years, in four hundred podaids: 
He has two children. He is printing by subscription, in numbers, 
Tue System og Nature, translated from the French of M, 
Mirabeau : and, in the month of February, he intends pubfisting 
a. work of his own, intitled, The Common WEALTH of REA- 
son. Mr. Hodgson is now on the state side.—Captain Cum- 
mings is among the felons. > 

Mr. Joszen Geran acted as deputy from the London 
Corresponding Society, and has been in different prisons near a 
twelyemonth.. . He is.at. present, in, close confinement in the 

ew Compter, opposite Newgate. He is the author of a pam- 
phlet that affords , proof, of very, superior talents, intitled, 4 
Convention the only..means. of. saving the Nation fram. ruin. 
He closes his. well-written DereNnce in the following spirited 
manner. 
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Impressed with the justice of these sentiments, dungeons, 
fetters, exile, carry no terror to me; for I say with the immortal 
Sydney, that ‘though I have a particular love to my country, of 
which, | hope, that I have given some testimony ; though I think 
that being exiled from it is a great eyil, from which I would re- 
deem myself with the loss of a great deal of my blood, yet, when 
that country of mine, which used to be esteemed a’ paraitise, is 
now like to be made a stage of injury; the liberty which we 
hoped to establish oppressed ; the best of our nation made a prey 
to the worst; the parliament, court, and army corrupted ; the 
people enslaved ; all things vendible, and no man’ safe, but, by 
such evil and infamous means as flattery and bribery; what joy ‘can 
J have in my own country in this condition? ' Is it a pleasure to 
see all that I love in the world sold and destroyed? Shall) I re- 
nounce all my old principles; learn the vile court ‘arts, ard‘ make 
my peace by bribing some of the crew? Shall their’ ¢orréiptidhs 
and vice, be my safety? Ah! no; better is a life among strani 
than in my own country upon such conditions. “Whilst T'five, I 
will endeavour to preserve my liberty; or, at least, not consent to 
the destroying of it. 1 hope I shall die in the’ same principles in 
which I have lived, and will live no longer than théy cuit‘ prese 
me... I have in my life been guilty of many follies, but, as I ‘think, 
of no. meanness, 1 will not blot and defile that which is’ past,’ by 
endeavouring to provide for the future. I haye'ever had m “ity 
mind, that should God cast me into such a condition, as that I 
cannot save myself, but by doing an indecent thing, lie’ sheWs me 
the time is come when I should resign it; and’ when I’ Canhot 
live in my own country, but by such means aS are worse ‘than 
dying in it, L think he shews me I ought to’ keep myself out’of it.’ 
See Sydney’s Letter. ny 

“¢ Gentlemen, 1 am m your hands. About my life I feel not ‘the 
slightest anxiety ; if it would promote the cause, I'' would’ cheer- 
fully make. the sacrifice ; for if [ perish on an occasion liké the 
present, out of my ashes will arise a flame to consume tlie’tyrants 
and.oppressors of my country. 

ff, Moral light is as irresistible by the mind, as physical by the 
eye. All attempts to impede its progress are vain. It wilt roll 
rapidly along; and as well may tyrants imagine, that by placing 
‘their feet upon the earth they can stop its diurnal motion, as that 
they. shall be able, by efforts the most virulent, and pertinaciotis, to 
éxtwguish the: light of reason and philosophy,’ which, happily for 
mankind, is everywhere spreading around us. 

“ Surely the experience of all ages should have taught our rulers, 
that persecutions never can efface principles ; and that the thun- 
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ders.of the state will prove impotent, when wielded against patrio- 
tism, innocence, and firmness. Whether, theréfore, I’ shall be 
permitted to glide gently down the current of life, in the bosom 
of my native country, among those kindred spirits whose approba- 
tion constitutes the great comfort of my being, or whether I be 
doomed to drag out the remainder of my existence amidst thieves 
and murderers, a wandering exile on the bleak and melancholy 
shores of New Holland, my min, equal to either fortune, is pre- 
pared to. meet the destiny that awaits me. 





Seu me tranquilla senectus 
Expectat, seu, mors atris circumcolat alis ; 
Dives, inops; Roma, seu fors ita jusserit, EXUL. 


_,“ To be torna bleeding member from that country which we 
love, is, indeed, upon the first view painful in the extreme ; but 
all things cease to be painful, when we are supported by the’ con- 
sciousness that, we have done our duty to our fellow creatures; and 
a wise man rising superior to all local Po remem if asked for his 
country, will turn his eyes from ‘ this dim spot which men call 
earth,‘ and will point, like Anaxagoras, to the Heavens.’” 

jor, C. SincLaiR, a young man bred in the Artillery, a dele 
gate to. the Scotch Convention, forewent promising prospects in thé 
amy, and, the proffered patronage, and even the solicitations 
ofthe Duke of Richmond, on account of his political principles ;—— 
was actually brought to trial at Edinburgh, though the prosecution 
was afterwards dropt by the Solicitor General, as it was supposed, 
on,account of his youth ;—is in consequence deserted by all his 
relations, people of high family and great opulence in Scotland, 
and was left for a considerable time to languish under many 
embarrassments.—This account is in the words of a person well 
qualified to speak precisely on the case of Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Jonn FRANK LOW, tailor and ladies habit-maker, has 
been also in confinement, and received considerable injury ; and 
Mr. Joun Hixvier, a bookseller. 

Each of these cases contains its peculiar hardship; and those, 
which seem to carry the least, have a claim to particular’ notice. 
I allude to the case of the booksellers. 

.bhese persons, supposed to suffer in a professional character, 
draw not so great a share of the public notice, as acknowledged 
patriots. Tudeed, while the latter frequently obtain a distiziction, 
the former may be happy to escape illiberal reflections :) while 


* Milton. 
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imprisonment, is thought to raise their reputation, and to extend 
their profits, 

This, it is true, may be sometimes the case; but is not so in the 
present instance, but quite the reverse. 

Mr. RipGeway’s situation, indeed, is singularly hard, and 

merits a distinct consideration.—He is imprisoned for four years; 
his business has suffered ; and if he continue in Newgate the four 
fears of his sentence, his expenses canuot fall far short of 1,100l. 
His fines amount to SOOl., and his expenses in Newgate cannot be 
estimated at much less than 100]. a year. Inthe mean time he has 
a wife and four children to support. It should be added, that with 
the exception of two guineas, one of which he received for a set 
of books, he has received no civilities during ‘the timeof his con- 
finement, which is nearly two years. ‘This he himself assured me, 
when he put the above letter into. my hand, whieh it was his inten- 
tion then to circulate.‘ This is mentioned as the singularity of 
Mr. Ridgeway’s case. ‘The others, at least most of them, ‘have 
received some civilities, and, indeed, they must othetwise’ have 
perished. 

There are numerous other cases of this kind im different parts 
of the country, which ought to be specified, and: laid before the 
public. 1 have not been able to collect them ; ‘but, I doubtmot, 
others will pursue the inquiry. ‘The witnesses: from! Sheffield 
should. not, by any.means, be overlooked. One of them, whose 
name is Mr. Moody, is a very poor man, and has a wife and séven 
children. Many persons have been obliged to leave their employ- 
ments in the country, and are now in London in perplexed cireum- 
stances. 

To those persons, whose names have been thus freely used, 
some apology may be thought.necessary. But regard shall be paid 
to the wise maxim, “ neque culpa, neque lauda teipsum ;” neither 
blame nor commend thyself. Where there is no consciousness of 
a crime, no prudent man will condemn himself; and where services 
are slender, there is no room for.,self-commendation. In the way 
of apology, therefore, all that shall be said, is this: if there be 
any censure merited, the whole of it attaches to the author; no 
individual sufferer, at least, solicited his interference. But he 
Knew that they were all entitled to such attentions, and some of 
them actually stand in need of it. They profess that they owe 
something to their families, as well as to the public; and that 
however forward they may be in inclination, they possess ‘not the 
requisites for encountering a heavy fine, and a ruined business. 
The names of others have been introduced to give an air of preci- 


* One only has been sent to Major Cartwright, for the perusal of that 
worthy man: the rest are suppressed. 
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sion to the narrative, and a totality to the work; and, it is hoped, 
that nothing contamed in these pages will be found inconsistent 
with the respect due to any individual. 

To speak once for all on this subject :—public utility is the 
basis of moral obligation and of political truth: and a conscious- 
ness of having discharged the ‘duties of social life is the reward of 
public virtue. He whose only object is praise, never merited it ; 
and he who, under a mask of patriotism, merely pursues his own 
interest, is a mean and a wicked man. 


“ Act well your part, there all the honor lies.”—pore. 


But where men unite, on legal and constitutional ground, in the 
cause of liberty, they pledge themselves to encounter common 
hazards. ‘To such persons suum cuigue is as applicable in a 
participation of difficulties, as of duties; of degradations, as of 
distinctions’; of losses, as of profits; of sympathies, as of enjoy- 
ments. Each man, indeed, possesses a right to select his friend : 
no one is obliged to approve the conduct of a bad man: nor can 
individuals, though of the most enlarged humanity, remove the 
inconveniences, or satisfy the wants of every sufferer. At the same 
time, a just man will not shrink«from his duty: he will guard 
against harbouring illiberal suspicious, or forming uareasonable 
prejudices ; he will not impute to persons imaginary crimes, nor 
listen to false. and injurious representations: he will do justice 
to acknowledged virtues, and make allowances for human frailties. 
In short, one who is just cannot be malevolent ; nor will he regu- 
late his conduct by such principles, as would leave any worthy 
man to be the abandoned scape-goat of a party ; doomed to bear 
away either the virtues or the crimes of others, and to perish.in 
the wilderness. 

Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet, excors ipsa secandi, 


I, like the whetstone, useless and unfit, 
Know not to cut, but sharpen others’ wit. 


{t is with pleasure the writer has been given to understand, that 
a plan is now forming among some respectable persons, to bring 
before the public several of the above cases;* and it is tobe 
hoped, the plan will comprehend every case of real distress through- 
out the country, connected with pretended treasons or sedition. 
But feeble subscriptions will produce little benefit to the numerous 
sufferers, and reflect little honor on the public. What has been 


* The reader will please to keep in mind the year when this pamphlet 
po + published, 1795, and that no attempt could be made to bring it 
own later. 
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said concerning the places of confinement, the abodes, or the 
publications of the above persons, were meant as hints to benevo- 
lent readers. 


emma 


CHAP. IV.—Conclusion. 


Tue reader further is requested, before he forms a judgment 
concerning the present publication, to consider its precise charac- 
ter, and its avowed object. ‘The former part of it only is disserta- 
tion; the latter is a narrative of facts: the former delineates the 
principles of Benevolence ; the latter presents objects for its 
exercise. The detail is, sometimes, given in the exact words of 
the respective reports,—not with a view to save labor, but to 
preserve accuracy: for it is easy to see, that less patience was 
necessary to take a general view of those matters, than to acquire 
accurate information, and to reduce it to order. 

With respect to the Tutory of Benevolence, few men, it is 
apprehended, of much reflection, will materially differ; though 
persons of very serious minds, and of the most benevolent inten- 
tions, may differ widely about the Practice. To ascertain a truth 
is one thing ; to apply it quite another. his 

Thus, for example, it will not be disputed, whether the minds 
of youth should receive instruction: but there may exist. great 
variety of sentiment as to the persons, and means by which it 
should be conveyed :—Many arguments may be urged against the 
plan laid down in this work: young persons may be reckoned 
ifMproper for patrons: and prescribed rules may be considered as 

ckles to existing mstitutions. 

it may then be necessary to observe, that no attempt has been 
here made to deliver the most perfect scheme, but such an one 
only as seemed practicable ; less liable to objections, and involved 
m fewer absurdities than many that now exist. The rules laid 
down have been constructed in conformity to the reigning custom of 
laying down some rules, and not to the author’s more serious 
convictions. Indeed, they must be received rather as hints, to 
set men on thinking, than as rules or boundaries to confine their 
conduct. Societies that bind themselves to fixed maxims are in 
danger of being enslaved to erroneous theories, and absurd directo- 
ries. For whatever purpose men assemble, they must be sup- 
posed able to comprehend their own views, and to express their 
own wishes. The best regulations, therefore, arise out of existing 
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circumstances ; of which the patrons for the time. are the most 
competent judges. 

What, also, has been said relative to the advantage of having 
printed rules in workhouses, should be received with similar abate- 
ments. Where the principle of any particular institution is disap- 
proved, the administration of it is not likely to be very much 
admired. All intended was this; to suggest, that where any 
institutions exist, which have the poor for their object, their 
particular aim, and their utmost extent, should be known; so that 
the poor may the more easily procure relief, and be less exposed 
to the diseretionary power of any oppressor. 

Some persons, | know, object to the whole system of public 
charities’: arid they are not likely here to find an antagonist, It 
has ‘been admitted, that if justice formed the basis of society, 
charity, in the common acceptation of the word, might slacken 
her exertions: her schools, her workhouses, her hospitals, and her 
infirmaries might, perhaps, be converted into workshops, ware- 
hotses, or gratiaries: human wants and miseries would be dimi- 
nished : and man in his most distressed and feeble moments would 
receive in the sphere of private life all those succours and sup- 
ports, which he is now taught to expect from public charities. 
itthas even been asserted, that these imstitutions, far from 
blessings to a conimunity, are rather its bane: and that the man 
who contributes largely to their support, would be more usefully 
aid more benevolently employed, in relieving the distresses of 
individuals. 

This subject is left to every reader’s reflection. All that has 
been here attempted, has been, to describe the present state of 
these endowments. And the reader is at liberty to view the state- 
ments merely as historical details, or as addresses to his benevo- 
lence. ‘These houses are, at least, considered by many persons 
as the proper channels for their contributions : and this idea need 
not prevent even them from assisting private distress. The man 
that moves independent of these charities, has a wide world of 
distress before him, where he may direct his speculations, and 
mdulge his benevolence. 

With respect to public institutions in general, all that shall be 
added is, that whether they possess super-emineut qualities, or 
radical defects, makes no leading question in the present work. 
On close and impartial examination, perhaps, it would be found, 
that many, which have challenged long admiration, have been 
extolled too much ; and that various schemes and measures which 
have been deemed romantic, and that have proved abortive, 
orly manifested either the insufficiency, or the degeneracy of the 
times, in which they were proposed. 
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Hence the necessity of keeping open all the avenues to know- 
ledge, and of allowing the freest scope to human investigation ; 
and where knowledge precedes improvement, and peaceable mea- 
sures follow steady principles, society ameliorates as it alters: men 
become as willing to correct their mistakes as to discover them, 
and advance in benevolence, as they advance in wisdom. But 
certainly admiration may exceed the limits of justice. It bas been 
frequently observed, that the exertions of private humanity might 
reach almost every case of real distress: and so it probably would 
in a properly constituted state of society. 

In conclusion, too, it should be observed, that censure and 
punishment also may exceed their just limits.—In the cases of the 
persons lately indicted for a conspiracy, treason or sedition, it 
should be recollected, that many of them have been pronounced 
NOT GUILTY by a JURY of ther couNTRY. Justice, therefore, 
requires that they at least should receive no pecuniary injury. In 
this pamphlet, indeed, those convicted of sedition, whether justly 
or unjustly, are coupled with such as have been pronounced inno- 
cent of higher crimes.—They are here, it is true, stated merely as 
cases of distress, without any reasonings ; and the reader must make 
what use of them he thinks proper. He must, however, be re- 
minded, that the bill of rights has declared, that excessive fines 
ought not to be imposed, nor cruel and unjust punishments in- 
flicted : that the reasonableness of fines too ought to be regulated 
by the determination of Macna Cuarta, one clause of which 
is, that no freeman shall be amerced for a small crime, but accord- 
ing to the measure of his crime, and that the amercement shou/d 
be in mercy;* and that this amercement should be according to 
the particular circumstances of the offence and the offender. In 
the present instance the persons are utterly incapable of paying 
their fines ; and if they are not assisted, they and their families 
must be in danger of perishing. 

On a retrospective view of the entire subject of this Disserta- 
tion on Benevolence, the reader will please to consider all its 
aims and pretensions. 


' See Blackstone’s Commentaries.—Vol. iv. chap. 29. 
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LETTER 


HENRY BROUGHAM, ESQ. M.P. 
FROM 


JOHN IRELAND, D. D. 


FORMERLY VICAR OF CROYDON, NOW DEAN OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


LONDON : 


1819. 


A LETTER | 


HENRY BROUGHAM,; Esq. 


Sir, 


TF you have ever started'at the sound of unexpected: ‘and-unme- 
rited-reproach,—if you have ever felt the glow of shamie, that :your 
character and actions had not secured you from the imputation of 
crimes, of which you were incapable ;—~and if your bosom has 
ever swelled with indignation, that any bold accuser liad:dared ‘to 

- charge you with practices equally abhorrent from your nature) and 
your station in society ;— you will know how to judge of the’ feel- 
ings which have been excited in me by’ your letter to Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and by the evidence on which it professes ta’ be founded. 
—But if you have never experienced this moral tendetnessy ; these 
observations will be lost upon you ; you will be a’ stranger to the 
injory of which you are the author ;—you will smile at. the pain 
which you have produced ;—you will have scattered. yout) *¢ fite- 
brands,” and be at ease while others burn in the flames kindled by 
your cruel sport. 

‘There are those, however, who will peruse this remonstrauce 
with suitable emotions; and I shall be sectire of the iprotecting 
feelings of all who know the charm of pure character, and, there- 
fore, shrink from the attempts of unsupported ‘and ‘uoprincipled 
slander. ‘The transactions of a parish afe,! indeed, obscure: and 
deadening subjects ; nor, in themselves, do they hold out to: the 
reader an expectation of any thing but fatigue and ‘disgust., || But 
ac¢ident sometimes lends an interest to insignificant matters. You 
have shed the sanction of a Committee of the House of Cominons 

over ignotance and falsehoods, which, on the: spot of the transac- 
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tions, are derided and scorned by almost every person of decent 
station and character ; and those who, in their neighbourhood, 
would scarcely be believed without a voucher, have been anxiously 
listened to by you, as if they were the oracles of all truth. They 
are delighted at so unexpected a protection; and, doubtless, they 
have wondered at the sudden and unusual importance attributed 
to their assertions. 

In the inquiry instituted by you in June last concerning the Hos- 
pital of Archbishop Whitgift at Croydon, you thought proper, by 
a question to one of your witnesses, to implicate me in a responsibi- 
lity for its management. Had you asked specially, whether my si- 
tuation, as vicar, gave me any control over the Hospital, the an- 
swer must have been, no. But from this you abstained, and have 
left me in the unpleasant situation of which I complain. You 
have thrown upon me an appearance of guilt which you can never 
substantiate.—I must, therefore, inform you what has been the a- 
mount of my occasional agency at the Hospital, under the sanction 
of the visitor. And, asI perceive, that those on whose reports 
~ have so unhappily relied, have either misinformed you, or 

ve left you in a convenient ignorance, concerning the other en- 
dowed charities: of that place, I will present to you a genefal 
sketch of them, and:the nature of my connection with them.— 

Ist. The Hospttal of Archbishop Whitgift was founded for 
certain poor people of the parishes of Croydon and Lambeth. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was to be the visitor; and the 
Vicar of Croydon was to hold that office only during the vacancy 
of the See. A Grammar School was annexed to the Hospital ; 
where the very poorof Croydon were to be taught freely, and 
those of a better condition were to pay something to the school- 
master. Perhaps, for about half a century past, there have been 
no scholars. When, in 1812, it became expedient to open a new 
school in connection with the National Institution, it was suggested, 
that the vacant Grammar School might, perhaps, be used, if care 
‘were taken, at the same time, to provide another room for the 
founder's scholars, should any offer themselves. The proposal 
was ‘submitted to counsel ; and the now Mr. Justice Park, Mr. 
Justice Best, and Mr. Serjeant Taddy, who were either inhabi- 
tants of the parish, or visitants there, readily contributed their 
opinions, that the measure was both meritorious and legal. Un- 
der'this sanction, I had no scruple to apply to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the old room, which his Grace instantly and cheer- 
fally granted. This is the real state of the offence which the wit- 
néss has coupled with my name, and magnified into the Arch- 
bishop’s refusal to revive the original school. 

If the funds of the Hospital had been touched for this purpose, 
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blame might still have been laid . but all was done at our own pri- 
vate expense. The Master of the new school was paid by the 
subscription of the friends of the church establishment ; and .the 
new room, adjoining to the original Grammar School, was built, 
from the same fund, for the Grammar scholars of Archbishop 
Whitgift, if zeny should choose to come. On recent inquiry from 
the present schoolmaster of the foundation, it appears, that not a 
single proposal has been made to him for the admission of children 
there. One of the witnesses informs you, that the inhabitants 
do not know the privilege they have to send scholars. It is their 
own fault. It has been repeatedly announced. Once it was done 
through my own advice ; and.notices were stuck on the church door 
and all the public places of the parish. 

As to the revenues of the Hospital, I might omit all mention of 
them, as I have already told you that I have no concern with them. 
They are administered entirely by the members of the Hospital. 
On one occasion only did I become acquainted with them. The 
schoolmaster had, from custom, managed the property,—subject, 
however, to the orders of the Archbishop, and had kept the ac- 
counts, But, some years since, suspicions having arisen of clan- 
destine transactions ; and complaints having been made to the visitor, 
his Grace appointed the late Dr. Vyse and myself his agents to 
ascertain the balance of the accounts between the late schoolmaster 
andthe Hospital, I will not here repeat the particulars of so unfor- 
tunate a discovery. I shall only observe, that, since that event, 
and the necessary resignation of the schoolmaster, the warden 
of the Hospital, and the two clavigers, keep all monies in their 
strong box under their own keys. I have mentioned this for the 
purpose of convincing you, that, without the special authority of 
the visitor, I could not have touched the books of the Hospital; 
and hence, the insinuation to which the testimony points, that I 
have been wanting in my duty, because, during an incumbency of 
twenty years, I did not restrain the proceedings, is utterly ground- 
less. Ihadno power. I was excluded by the very constitution 
of the Hospital. 

I am now about to add another particular which, perhaps, will 
surprise you: namely, that not only was I excluded from the 
management of the property, but the Archbishop himself. When 
the warden and poor brethren took the affairs of the Hospital into 
their own hands, the Archbishop, acting on the customary autho- 
rity, sent them an injunction not to proceed with the destruction 
of the timber on the estates, which had already begun, without 
the usual reference to him. But having now the benefit of other 
advice, they answered his Grace, that all the power which they 
.conceived to be given him by the statutes was to come among them 
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and compose their quarrels ‘within the walls, &c., and that they 
would ‘manage their ‘own property in their own manner. “Under 
this defiance, the Archbishop ‘sent the case’to a person deservédly 
dear'to you, the late Sir Samuel Romilly.’ He was desired to say, 
whether the Archbishop had’ the power, not only of punishing 
offences’ and redressing grievances, but of “interfering in the’ 
management of the Hospital, so as to be necessarily consulted on 
the renewal of leases,—the affixing of the seal to any instrument 
affecting the interest of the Hospital,—the cutting of timber, ‘and 
the appropriation of the revenues; the warden being generally an 
ignorant man, chosen’ by the poor themselves, and one of theif 
own body.” All these powers had been exercised by former 
archbishops, but the time was now come fora change; and the 
opinion of Sir Samuel was, that the Archbishop had no right to 
interfere in the cases described; that he had no other authority 
than that'of visitor and patron, and that the general management 
was ‘with the Hospital. This is somewhat extraordinary. You 
have recently produced your letter to Sir Samuel, which inveighs, 
with particular warmth, against the management of this Hospital ; 
and one of the strong tendencies of your statement (notwithstand- 
ing ‘a needless sentence introduced for the purpose of disarming his 
resentment) is, to throw an obloquy on the Archbishop, because, 
for eo many yeatsy he had permitted the continuance of a system 
which; according "to Sir Samuel himself, was not within ‘his 
Grace’s authority ! 

It cannot be supposed, that you published your letter without 
submitting it to Sir Samuel. Indeed we now know the contrary ; 
and'this leads us to a fact somewhat singular. Notwithstanding 
the satisfactory explanation which has been given to you, of certain 
peints which once seemed criminal in your eyes, the last edition 
of your letter has appeared with all the accusations contained in 
the first. And the principle on which this is done, is such “as 
must be deeply felt and admired. Your candor is ready, it seems, to 
make some verbal acknowledgment of errors into which you may 
have fallen, But every part of your letter having been submitted 
to Sir Samuel Romilly before its publication, your delicacy towards 
his memory will not permit you to alter a syllable of the text which 
had received the sanction of such a man! It would be extraordi- 
naty indeed, if we could suppose, that, with a similar sensibility 
towards yourself, Sir Samuel had affectionately permitted’ from 

our pen that censure of the Archbishop, from which his own 
ad previously delivered him. But, unquestionably, he had for- 
gotten his own Opinion. In the mean time, the Archbishop is in 
a situation sufficiently perplexing between you both. Sir Samuel 
has tied ‘up-his hands; and-you complain‘to Sir Samitel of hiv’ 
VOL. XIV. Pam. NO. XXVII. G 
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inactivity! Sir Samuel has taken from him the ancient power of 
preventing mischief; and you reproach him with the existence of 
bad practices! Sir Samuel has forbidden him to interfere till the 
statutes are broken; and you lament that the institution is not 
governed according to its ordinances ! 

I pass from this strange matter to 2 dull fact. Iam still a 
trustee, with other persons named by the Archbishop, for one of 
the estates of the Hospital. A sum of money also belonging to it, 
in the funds, stands in my name, and that of others. But in neither 
case have I had any administration, or use, of the rents and profits, 
which are all received by the members or officers of the Hospital. 
One of your witnesses affirms, that I have “ refused to give up the 
trust,” and it may occasion some surprise. ‘The allusion is to 
the sum of money. It is false that I have given a general refusal to 
resign, as stated by the witness. I am ready to resign at a proper time, 
and to proper persons. But it is true, that I did refuse to those 
who once specially urged me to it. ‘These were certain persons 
newly connectedwith the Hospital, and who declared their wish 
to be themselves appointed. I did not know any wrong inten- 
tions in those persons. But they were in situations which must 
create large occasional debts to them on the part of the Hospital. 
I deemed it my duty, therefore, not to surrender the guardianship 
of this money to those who had so near an interest in it, and whose 
characters, as strangers, could not, at the moment, be satisfacto- 
rily known to me. 

2. Another charity-school at Croydon is that of Archbishop 
Tenison, for a certain number of boys and girls. With this is 
connected, under the same trustees, the management of Arch- 
bishop Laud’s bequest, for the apprenticing of boys. The whole 
was well administered: and indeed the witnesses confess that they 
have little to say about it. I was long an acting governor here, 
and am persuaded that the income was managed with all proper 
attention. The rent of the estates being raised, and the number 
of scholars fixed, the income exceeded the expenditure; and we 
funded several sums which were not wanted, reserving for future 
consideration how they might be most beneficially employed for 
the purposes of the charity. 

3. Ellis Davy’s Alms-house, for a certain number of poor men 
and women, has already given rise to local disputes. It was found- 
ed by one of the Mercers’ Company, in the time of Henry VI., 
and that company are the visitors. The persons who have given you 
information concerning Archbishop Whitgift’s Hospital, have been, 
with equal truth, the accusers of the governors of the Alms-house, 
as usurpers of its management. ‘The accusation seemed plausible. 
The vicar, churchwardens, and some of the inhabitants are the 
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actual managers, instead of the poor members themselves, who, by 
the otiginal statutes, had the whole power of the property. Legal 
proceedings were therefore instituted against the governors. But 
they were completely protected by the alteration of the statutes, 
which had taken place at the establishment of the Reformation, 
‘The preamble to the amended statutes relates, that the poor mem- 
bers had stolen or sold all the moveable property of the house ; and 
that their general management was altogether corrupt. On this 
account, a respectable trust was formed for the future security of 
the property. This act bears the name of Archbishop Parker, the 
Queen’s commissioner. 

The power exercised by the governors being thus proved to be 
no usurpation, the next charge was that of corruption; and the 
Mercers’ Company were invoked to visit the crying abuses of the 
trust,—the loss of lands, and houses, and valuable bequests, which 
had been intercepted by the governors, and applied to their own 
use. 

There was no instance of a visitation on record. The Company 
determined, however, to perform their duty. They came to Croy- 
don, summoned the parties before them, inspected the books, and 
heard the whole cause. They pronounced the condemnation of 
myself and the other governors in the following resolutions. 


(copy.) 

At a Meeting of the Master and Wardens, held at Mercers’ Hall, 
on Monday, the eighth day of February, 1813, on Matters 
relating to the Alms-house at Croydon, founded by Ellis Davy, 
the following Resolutions were unanimously agreed to: viz. 

Resolved, 

That the Master and Wardens are of opinion, that the present 
Governors of Ellis Davy’s Alms-house have faithfully discharged 
their duty, so far as relates to-the ancient system of leasing, 
although they wish the original practice had been that of annual 
letting, according to the Will of the Testator.' 

That they are of opinion, that the statement contained in the 
Petition of the poor people is not correct, and that the said Master 
and Wardens have no reason to be dissatisfied with the schedule 
submitted by the Governors. 

That on the examination of the cash account exhibited to them, 


1 This alludes to four houses only, which were ordered by the founder to 
be let at yearly rents, asa constant fund for the repair of the Alms-house. 
All the rest of the property was leased on fines from the beginning. The 
houses also had gone into the same mode of leasing before the time of the 
present Trustees. 
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they have not been able to discover any valuable bequest left to the 
Charity, and that the only legacy of which there is certain evidence, 
is that bequeathed by Steward Farley, lately deceased, the produce 
of which, according to the accounts, is funded for the advantage 
of the poor people resident in the said Almshouse, according to 
the will of the said Testator. 

Wma. Epw. Warp, Clerk. 
Mercers’ Hall, Feb. 8, 1813. 


4. I come finally to Smith’s, or the Deptford Estates. As to 
the conduct of myself and others, in the management of this proper- 
ty, you have been sufficiently corrected in Mr. Drummond’s printed 
letter.'. Your witnesses had affirmed, that it produced only 1431. 
a year, instead of 1000. or 1500/. its proper value. And you, 
always flying to the extremity of things, informed the world that 
it produced ‘ nothing.” You now know, that, of the whole 
quantity of ground, scarcely more than an acre and a half is let for 
ninety years, and on a building lease, which has created a row of 
good houses, and secured a valuable reversion to the charity ; and 
that the rest is let on common leases of twenty-one years, at a large 
farming rent. 

These estates have been some time in litigation. It had never 
been ascertained, whether the Henry Smith who left them to the 
parish of Croydon, were the same person who gave other estates 
to different parishes in Surrey, and whether they were to follow 
the destination of the latter. For the estates left to the other 
parishes is expressly provided a general trust, which receives the 
income, and issues it, or portions of it, to the several parishes. 
But the estates left to Croydon are not so ordered; and a remark- 
able difference obtains there. A local trust exists, without any 
superintendence of the general trust. It can be traced back to 

1691, and even at that time nothing appears as to its origin. 
The independent existence and agency of the local trust have 
therefore been established without the possibility of further contra- 
diction. But their powers extend only to the management of the 
estates. ‘The application of the income was never in the trustees ; 
but, under the very trusts declared by the donor himself, was vested 
exclusively in the churchwardens and overseers of the poor. ‘The 
present ‘l'rustees, therefore, have acted on this principle, trans- 
mitted by their predecessors. They have never detained the 
money from the parish officers. ‘They are simply the medium 
through which it is conveyed. Accordingly, it has been usual to 
give notice to the churchwardens, of the day when the rents are 
received, and to make instant payment to them. When the money 


* See the Appendix. 
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is thus paid over, the function of the trustees is at an end. The 

arish officers therefore are alone responsible for the income 
which they thus receive. 

The proceedings on this subject had commenced by petition 
under Sir Samuel Romilly’s act: but the dispute to the title of 
these estates between the general and local trust proved an 
obstacle to the settlement of the question by the court; and the 
cause was dismissed. At this moment, therefore, the Local Trustees 
deemed it their duty to file an information, under the sanction of 
the attorney-general, for the future application of the money ; 
and until an order is obtained, they refrain, under the advice of 
counsel, from paying over the money, as.usual, to the parish 
officers. In the mean time, the money is vested in the funds, 

These are all the endowed charities of Croydon. 

1, On a review of them, you may now see, that I was excluded 
from all management of Archbishop Whitgift’s Hospital, and 
cannot be responsible for it to you or any other person. 

2. For Archbishop Tenison’s School I am responsible, together 
with the other governors; and I wish for the arrival of the da 
when its management may be examined by any gentlemen of trut 
and honor. 

3. The question concerning Ellis Davy’s Alms-house has been 
already determined by the visitors, who have honorably discharged 
me and my colleagues from all personal blame. 

4. The management of Smith’s, or the Deptford estates, is 
fully explained in Mr. Drummond’s letter ; nor, after this, could 
you, without personal dishonor, persist in the original statement 
of it given in your letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, were you not 
protected by that amiable sensibility towards his memory, to 
which I have already adverted. ; 

This might be quite sufficient to prove the precipitation and 
injustice with which you have treated my name. While the 
calumny was confined to the persons with whom it ees it was 
too contemptible to be noticed. But your adoption of it compels 
me to address you thus publicly. It may appear to you, perhaps, 
that I have spoken with too much warmth. I cannot do less. 
You have attempted a serious injury to my name. For a consi- 
derable part of my life, character was almost my only possession. 
By the blessing of Providence, it has raised me to affluence and 
honors: but, valuing them highly as I do, I would cast them 
from me, and return to any station of privacy or humbleness, 
rather than wear them with such stains as you seek to throw 
upon me. - 
In taking my leave, I will add a general declaration concerning 
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my conduct as to those charities, to which I call your serious 
attention. 

I was never treasurer, or receiver, in my own person, of the 
income of any of them. 

I have never rented any of the property of which I was 
Trustee.—And 

From no part of them have I ever received, directly or indirectly, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, any gain or benefit whatever. 

I am told indeed, that, in private, you have disclaimed all 
imputation of this kind to me, and that you have expressed all the 
respect which I could desire from you, for my character. 

I am not satisfied, however, with these personal acknow- 
ledgments ; nor indeed can I reconcile them with the ambiguous 
position in which you have thought proper to place me before 
the public. 

I have been impelled, therefore, by feelings which I cannot 
resist, to address you in this open manner, and am, 


Sir, 
With proper consideration, 


Your humble servant, 
JOHN IRELAND. 


Deanery, Westminster, 
Dec. 21, 1818. 
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LETTER TO H. BROUGHAM, Ese. 


&e. &c. 


Croydon, 16th November, 1818. 
Sir, 

I Take the liberty of addressing you on the subject of the 
statement made in your letter to Sir Samuel Romilly respecting 
that part of the Croypon Cuaxitizs with which I am profession- 
ally connected : viz. the lands at Streatham and at New-Cross. 
My object is to vindicate the character of the trustees from the 
erroneous representation which has been made of their conduct. 

It is stated‘ that there are twenty-six acres of land at New- 
Cross, by Deptford, let at 143/.a year, and worth now, as the 
witness is told, 1000/, a year ; and they are let, he believes, on a 
sixty years lease. 

And, * that there are seven acres of land, called the « Hermit- 
age Land,” at Streatham, which are let at 351. per annum. 

A question is put,? « What is the yearly value of the estate 
at New-Cross of thirty-five acres of land? (the twenty-six must 
be here meant)—and the answer is, * I suppose 1000/7. or 1500/, 
ayear.” It is here stated, that the lease is said to be for ninety years, 
and the witness thinks it has heen let within the last twenty years. 

With respect to the « Hermitage Lands,” no imputation is cast 
upon the Trustees ; and the observations I am about to make, relate 
therefore only tothe land at New-Cross. 

From the evidence above stated, it appears that the trustees 
have let, for sixty or ninety years, at only 1431. a year, twenty-six 
acres of land, which are worth 1000/. or 15001. a year. 

This is a very serious charge. To let lands at rents so much 
below their value, and moreover to prevent their improvement by 
tying them up for so long a term of years, is certainly not the way 
in which persons would deal with their own estates ; and, therefore, 
any trustees of charity estates, letting them in this disadvantageous 


™ Appendix, p. 88. 2 p. 87. 3 p. 89. 
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manner, must be guilty either of gross negligence, or of a corrupt 
motive. 

But the facts are these. Of the above mentioned twenty-six 
acres, one parcel of ground, containing la. 2r. 32p., was let, in the 
year 1786, upon a lease of ninety-nine years, at the yearly rent 
of 48/., and the lessee was to lay out 1600/. in building houses 
thereon, of such dimensions, and with such materials, &c. as is in 
the lease particularly prescribed. ‘This parcel of ground lies adjoin- 
ing to the turnpike road leading from London to Deptford, 
The 1600/. and a great deal more money, has been laid out by the 
lessee in building a row of good houses, and doubtless this estate is 
now (as the witnesses state) very valuable. The trustees treated 
for the lease with the advice of a surveyor ; and the measure is, in 
every respect, an advantageous one for the charity. This is the 
state of the case with respect to such part of the twenty-six acres, 
viz. la. 2r. $2p. as is let upon a long lease. 

But the information given to the committee, (and since published) 
is, that the whole of the twenty-six acres is let on a ninety years 
lease. Except the la. 2r. $2p., no part of the twenty-six acres 
lies in a situation for improvement by building, but is used, and 
must be used, simply as land in the ordinary course of cultivation ; 
and it is let on twenty-one years leases. The last leases expired 
at Lady-day 1799, and, a short time previous to that period, the 
trustees publicly advertised that they should meet at the New-Cross 
Inn, on the 29th March, 1799, to let these lands, in certain 
specified lots, ‘* on leases for twenty-one years, to the bidders of 
the highest rents, provided the responsibility of such bidders should 
be ‘approved of by the trustees: and the lands were thereupon 
let as follows :— 


P. 

18 to Robert Edmonds, at the rent of 
21 John Holcombe rs - 2 
13 John Evans = is - * 


Leases were granted accordingly, and the rents are regularly paid. 
At this letting there was a competition, and an improvement 
in the rents took place. The rents before were 511. 10s.; the 
rents procured by this letting amount to 95/. This 957. added 
to the 48/7. (the rent under the building lease), makes 143/., 
the total rental (as stated by the witnesses) of these twenty-six 
acres of land. . 
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With respect to the buildings, the trustees have taken care 
to have them all erected according to the stipulations in the lease. 
One instance occurred of an under-lessee building a house 
without giving (as by the lease he was required to do) notice to 
the trustees ; and he had constructed part of it in an insufficient 
manner, inconsistently with the regulations expressed in the lease, 
As soon, however, as the trustees learnt that a building was going 
on, they caused it to be examined, and they found that it was 
tiled instead of slated, and that the timber in the roof was of 
insufcient scantling ; and they obliged the lessee to cause the 
roof to be taken off, and the house to be finished in conformity, 
in every respect, with the terms of the lease. The trustees 
occasionally visit the houses, and see that they are kept in a proper 
state of repair. 

According to this statement of mine, (and I am prepared to prove 
the truth of every part of it,) the conduct of the trustees is not 
such as it has been represented to be. ‘They have not abused 
their trust by foolishly or basely letting, for nearly a century, 
at 1437. what ought to produce 1000/. or 1500/. a year. They 
have let for ninety-nine years such part only of the land as could 
be advantageously let on a building lease, and have thereby procured 
for the charity a present rent beyond what could have been 
procured by any other means, and, at the same time, a valuable 
reversion ; and all the remainder of the land they have let on usual hus- 
bandry leases, to respectable tenants, and at the highest rents that 
could be obtained. 

It is admitted, in the evidence, that the rents of these two charity 
estates are paid, though the term by which that fact is expressed 
isa singular one. It is said, * the money is brought forward 
by Mr. Drummond of Croydon, and brought into the Church- 
wardens’ accounts.” ‘The tenants pay their rents at a meeting of 
the trustees ; the senior churchwarden is always apprised by 
me of the meeting, and he attends to receive the money. The 
trustees, being the lessors, sign the receipts, and the money is 
forthwith paid over tothe churchwarden. The money never goes 
into the pockets of the trustees for an instant, nor ever into mine. 
The term ‘ brought forward by Mr. Drummond,” seems therefore 
not to express very correctly the part I have in the payment of the 
money, which, in truth, is no more than this—I count the money 
when it is paid down by the tenants, I prepare the receipts for 
the trustees to sign, and I see the money immediately handed 
over to the churchwarden. 

But it is said * that « there are petitions in chancery which stop 
it, and things are not brought forward as they should be.” 


’ Appendix, p. 36. 
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The purpose of the present proceedings is to regulate the manner 
in which these rents shall be administered to the objects of the 
charity by the parish officers. ‘The duty of the trustees is only 
to let and manage the estates properly, and to see the rents paid 
into the parish officers’ hands. But, the proceedings being com- 
menced, the counsel for the trustees advised them that, while the 
question respecting the mode of application of these charity funds 
was pending, the trustees should not pay over the money to the 
church-wardens as usual, but should retain it till they can pay 
it over under the direction and sanction of the court. The 
trustees therefore at present receive the rents from the tenants, and 
invest the money immediately after they receive it, inthe funds, 
adding the dividends every half-year to the capital. ; 

Thus I have shewn, I hope, that the accusation against the 
trustees, as contained in the evidence, is groundless :—but, severe 
as this accusation is, it falls short of that which is contained in 
your letter. I should have supposed that the statements in your letter 
would be the result of the evidence taken before the committee, 
and would, of course, be supported by that evidence :—but, in the 
present case, though the evidence (erroneous as it is in other 
respects) does admit that the seven acres at Streatham are let 
for $52. a year,. and that the twenty-six acres at New-Cross are 
let for 1437.4 year;* yet, you have in your letter * stated the 
situation of these two charities thus—“ There are two estates 
belonging to the poor of Croydon, which ought to bring be- 
tween 1000/. and 1500/1. a year, and yet are worth nothing, from 
being badly let on ninety years leases.” 

I appeal, Sir, to your understanding, and to your sense of justice, 
whether the representation thus made to the public of the con- 
duct of these trustees is fair and just. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
PATRICK DRUMMOND, 
SOLICITOR TO THE TRUSTEES. 


" Appendix, p. 35. * p.83. * p. 16. 
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&e. &e. 


T wave no fondness for Dedications, as you well know; since 
I have always been of opinion with | ears that the seeking for 
patronage, and the sheltering oneself under the authority either of 
renowned individuals, or of societies, were things very hurtful to 
the cause of Science. Nevertheless have I taken this plan in the 
present work, for the sake of acknowledging my debt to yourself 
for what I think the most useful part of these observations. 
During our walks in the mountainous countries through which 
we travelled together, we had often opportunity of talking over the 
subjects of ourinquiries. And I was much struck with the curious 
things you told me about the Periods observed by many diseases 
of the Brain, as well by those of what is called the automatic Life. 
I began from this time to remark the Periods of Diseases with new 
views. I had long noticed the effects of the atmosphere on the 
body; but I had not till now thought that this influence from with- 
out could be periodical. I began also to find other sorts of Periods, 
besides those which happen once in twenty-eight days, on which 
you made such curious remarks. I went on with these observations, 
and made them my chief employment ever since I left you at Capel 
Ciirig, in August, 1815. I have taken various occasions to gather 
information from persons subject to fits of insanity, and of other 
periodical nervous complaints, respecting these afore-mentioned 
periods. And I have strengthened in my own mind, by number- 
less facts, the justness of your belief respecting the being of some 
periodical influence from without, on the functions of the Brain 
and Nerves. In none of the many Madhouses which I have seen, 
have I found many useful observations already made on the Periods 
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of the Diseases of the Mind. But these establishments, as you 
well know, are often so shamefully neglected, that no good syste- 
matic plan of observation has as yet been set on foot in them respect- 
ing the disease, for the care and cure whereof they were planned. 
Already are you too well aware of the truth of this remark, having 
brought into view, by your new Work on Insanity, the sorrowful 
state of those who are bound in fetters in the cells of these houses. 
I neglected, however, no opportunity which offered itself, to satisfy 
myself of the regular operation of this periodical influence, which 
you have since mentioned in your works, and which I regard as 
the only useful part of the hasty observations that I have given out 
here with the view that we may be helped in our investigations by 
the assistance of others, who may luckily be placed in situations 
which give them the range of a wider field of inquiry. 

Although you have left Great Britain without establishing so 
fully in the minds of British Anatomists the truth of the doctrines 
respecting the Organs of the Brain, as the clearness of the proofs 
seemed to warrant, you have successfully contended against those 
who have opposed them. Your opponents have shown that their 
knowledge of Anatomy and Physiology was too inferior to your 
own, to assist them in the attack, and have resorted to ridicule and. 
other means, which the weak have always had recourse to, in the 
absence of argument. But though it will be some time before 
the doctrine of the Organs of the Brain will be fully established 
among the multitude, yet the valuable observations on Insanity, and 
its periodical exacerbations, which you have given the world in 
your late work, will give rise to a better knowledge and treatment 
of that disease. Already have I foreseen that your book has called 
forth inquiry. And different practitioners have taken hints from 
various parts of that useful volume, and science and medicine will 
consequently be improved. I have paid particular attention to the 
Periodicity both of diseases in general, and of Insanity in particular, 
since some atmospherical phenomena which I have observed dur- 
ing the times of these Periods, made me think that we shall be able, 
by repeated observations, to unfold the cause of many periodical 
illnesses, so as to foreknow their coming, and guard against their 
effects. 

Many of these opinions, like those of Dr. Gall and yourself, may 
be opposed and ridiculed by persons who have not been attentive 
enough to this part of the subject. But we must call to mind, that 
all new doctrines have been opposed at first, and Science has ever 
been slow and wavering in her march. Fair opposition, and real 
argument, are to be wished for, as they bring out the truth; but 
the attacks of those who, with the ratiocinatio verbosa, stigmatised 
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by Darwin as the unphilosophical jargon of ignorance and want of 
philosophy, exercise the vis verborum against whatever they cannot 
understand, must be left unnoticed and unanswered. A celebrated 
author says ona similar occasion,—Zhe Moon pursues her course 
unmindful of the dogs that bay at her :—we must pursue our inqui- 
ries, and recollect, that—Mit der Zeit kommt die Wahrheit an 
den Tag. 
Yours ever, 


THE AUTHOR. 


P. S. I may add, that even since the printing of these sheets, I 
have found passages in the works of many celebrated physicians 
relating to the monthly periods of diseases, which were discovered 
too late to be referred to in the Index of Reference at the end : we 
cannot, therefore, be accused of inventing a theory, by the publi- 
cation of observations which must excite inquiry, and thereby 
verify or confute our opinions. 





OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


SECTION I. 


The Human Health is influenced by Atmospherical Causes. 


I+ has been a popular notion, time out of mind, that atmospheric 
changes have an influence on the state of human health. And 
such a belief appears to be founded on reason: for, since a number 
of persons, of various ages, of dissimilar constitutions and habits 
of life, and at different places, often become the subjects of dis- 
order at the same time, so is it rational to attribute their malady 
to some general cause which then prevails. And the occurrence 
of disorder in particular kinds of weather, ur at stated seasons of 
the year, which some persons experience, naturally suggests the 
idea that such cause resides in the air. 

But it appears to me, that it is not the heat or cold, dampness 
or drought of the air, which is chiefly concerned in causing dis- 
orders, nor the sudden change from one to another of these states ; 
but that it is some inexplicable peculiarity in its electric state. 
The pain felt in limbs which have been formerly broken, previous 
to a change of weather, and the disturbed state of the stomachs 
of many persons before and during thunderstorms, are sufficient, 
I think, to warrant such a conjecture. ' 

I have observed people with weak health complain of irritabi- 
lity and uneasy feelings, when, after fair weather, the wane-cloud 
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has first appeared, with other prognostics of rain; and they have 
felt relieved after the water has actually began to fall, and have 
said, «* Now it is down I feel better.” Other persons have ex- 
ptessed great uneasiness for some time previous to a great fall of 
snow, who are not ordinarily so affected before rain :—some sum- 
mer showers of rain in large and electrified streams have the op- 
posite effect, and produces pleasurable feelings. 

During what has been called unhealthy weather, when medical 
practitioners have spoken of the general ill health of their patients, 
have I remarked circumstances which appeared to denote an irre- 
gular distribution of the atmospheric electricity. The manner of 
the distribution, and the continual and multiform changes of the 
curlcloud, branching about and outstretching its fibres in every di- 
rection ; the sudden formation and subsidence of the sondercloud 
and wanecloud in different places, and the irregular appearance of 
the other modifications ;—the intermitted action of De Luc’s aérial 
electroscope ; strong and varying winds ; and the abundance of 
luminous meteors by night ; are the circumstances to which I 
allude. ' 

It cannot, however, be considered, that atmospheric peculiarities 
alone produce epidemic and other complaints: they must be re- 
garded as having a compound origin, and as resulting from the 
operation of peculiar states of atmosphere on persons of particular 
states of constitution ; otherwise, all persons would be affected, 
which is contrary to experience. There are, probably, innu- 
merable varieties of temperament, of general habits of life, and of 
pre-existing diseases, which,!in different subjects, vary the effects of 
the air. And many persons, perhaps, enjoy a state of health, and 
perfect animal action, which may be capable of resisting its evil 
influence altogether. It might be productive of useful results, if 
physicians of extensive practice would make accurate meteoro- 
logical registers during the prevalence of any epidemic or conta- 
gious disorder ; such as the influenza, which, a few years ago, 
took a range of some miles round London, and was also prevalent 
in certain other parts of the country. 

But though we admit the influence of atmospheric peculiarities 
on the health, yet the manner and extent of their operation cannot 
easily be ascertained. ‘They may deprive persons, already weak,, 
of a portion of their electricity, and thus the energies of the brain 
and nervous system may be diminished: or the atmospheric 
electricity being unequally distributed in the air, or propagated 


* For particulars relative to the forms of the clouds, see “ Researches about 
Atmospheric Phenomena, illustrated by figures of the Clouds,” &c. Baldwin 
aud Co. London, 1815.—And Phil. Mag. 
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downward at intervals, it may occasion an irregular distribution of 
it in our bodies, and produce an irregularity of function. In whats 
ever way the nervous functions may be disturbed, will a disordered 
action of thedigestive organs be the probable consequence ; anda state 
of nervous and digestive disorder being once induced, other diseases 
may ensue, to which there may be a constitutional predispositions 

t is not only the functions of the body which suffer from at- 
mospheric peculiarities; the operations of the intellect, as they 
depend on the state of the brain, may suffer likewise from any 
cause which disturbs the animal system. In conformity to this 
notion, find we that the mind partakes of the irritability of the 
nervous system in general; and that in particular kinds of wea- 
ther, which affect the functions of the body, persons find them- 
selves incapable of the same clear and powerful exercise of the 
mental faculties as they enjoy at other times. It is well known 
that insane people are worse at particular times. The brain is the 
organ of animal life, as the other nerves are of that which is 
called automatic. It is a complicated assemblage of the organs of 
the different sentiments, propensities, and intellectual faculties ; 
and any one of these may have a morbid action, in proportion as its 
particular organ be disordered. And further, the organs of the 
brain are subject to disease similar to other parts of the body ;— 
to inflammation,—-to morbid irritability,—to loss of tone,—to pa- 
ralytic affections. ‘They suffer, also, in common with other parts, 
from atmospheric causes. Hence the weather can affect the mind 
through the medium of the brain. 

It would seem that there were a more immediate connexion be- 
tween the peculiar state of the air, and the kind of disorders 
which might be thereby excited, than what consists in the general 
disturbance of the nervous system and digestive organs, and the 
diseases which follow by sympathy, in consequence of a predispo- 
sition thereto. For it may be observed, that even of those dis- 
orders which are not generally admitted to be contagious, one 
particular kind will prevail for a long time. ‘Thus, in winter, the 
different symptoms of that state of body which we call a cold, ap- 
peat, in some measure, to prevail and vary together; so that it is 
common to hear people talking of the fashionable complaint. 
Coughs, for a while, are the prevailing symptoms ; sore throats are 
then the most common. It.is in spring that certain kinds of cu- 
taneous eruptions usually appear; and in autumn, that those ir- 


* This part of the subject has been well illustrated by Mr. Anernetny, in 
his“ Surgical Observations on the Constitutional Origin and Treatment of 
Local Diseases.”— London, 1809.—A work which every medical person ought 
to hecome acquainted with. 
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regularities in the functions of the digestive viscera, called cholera 
morbus, &c. happen, and which have been erroneously attributed 
to eating much fruit. 

Catarrhal affections, commonly ascribed to the effect, of cold, 
are said to be of two kinds: one, the mere consequence of checked 
perspiration ; and the other, contagious. I believe both to be 
connected with atmospheric influence, though one may become 
infectious afterwards. ‘The state of the digestive organs, and the 
previous habits of the patient, modify the complaint ; but atmo- 
spheric peculiarities seem to have great share in exciting and varying 
the symptoms. Horses and dogs are affected with the contagious 
catarrh. But grass, carrots, and natural food, given to horses, and 
-lowering medicine to dogs, often can cure many contagious 
complaints. 

With respect to catching cold, I may observe, that either there 
must be some state of body previous to catarrh which renders it 
particularly susceptible of a check to perspiration, or some state of 
atmosphere which has a tendency to excite catarrhal affections ; for 
persons frequently take cold when they take most care, and when 
they least suspect it. I have been exposed to repeated checks of 
perspiration, to cold, and to fatigue, and have slept exposed all 
night to wind and snow, during journeys in mountainous coun- 
tries, without injury ; but afterwards, when living higher, in cities, 
notwithstanding care, have I become the subject of catarrhal 
complaints. 

It is possible there may be different states of atmosphere, which 
-act as specific stimuli, and produce their corresponding peculiar 
diseased nervous actions, which are again still further varied by the 
particular state of constitution, and other circumstances of the 
patient. 

Even contagious diseases break out at very uncertain periods, 
and often without any obvious cause, though they are afterwards 
evidently propagated by infection. Parts of Turkey are said to 
be visited by the plague every five or six years, while the same dis- 
order appears more rarely in other places. The small pox rages 
for a time throughout whole tracts of country; at others there is 
.scarcely a case to be met with : the same may be observed of scar- 
litina and measles. I cannot persuade myself that this is merely 
the effect of accidental introduction. Is it possible there may be 
some quality in the air, at particular times, whereby it is fitter for 
the ‘conveyance of infectious matter? Or, can we suppose the 
effect of a peculiar state of atmosphere to be sometimes that of 
rendering the body more susceptible of infection than ordinary ? 

In artificial society are there so many causes operating to pro- 
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duce ill health, that the extent of the influence of any one can 
hardly be ascertained. Inactive habits of life, bad air, irritating 
food, gluttony, the drinking of spiritous and fermented liquors, the 
misguidance of the appetites, and the reciprocal operation of the 
mind and body on each other, have all a tendency to produce dis- 
ease. But, though these various evil habits of artificial life are all 
detrimental, yet their kind of influence may be somewhat different : 
and, in proportion as families, and even nations, may have indulged, 
from time to time, in any of them, may they have acquired 
what are called constitutional peculiarities or temperaments; and 
the diseases dependent on them may be infinitely varied by the 
subsequent combination of different evil habits in individuals. For 
example, sedentary occupations have been considered to hurt our 
health, by causing an accumulation, or irregular direction, of the 
nervous energy which ought naturally to be spent on the various 
muscles. ‘Thus patients, suffering great and peculiar nervous irri- 
tation, have been relieved by a degree of bodily exercise, which, 
in common cases, would have caused weariness. The different 
kinds of spiritous and fermented liquers are, probably, pernicious, 
by affording a stimulus exhausting to the strength: but whether 
they prove uniformly injurious in proportion to the quantity of 
pure spirit which they severally contain, or whether the different 
kinds of spiritous drinks cause different specific actions, is a point 
which, I think, has never been clearly determined. 

Dr. Lambe considers animal food and impure water as exhaust- 
ing stimuli; but he seems to think their respective actions on the 
system as somewhat different. If they do actually contain de- 
leterious substances, their evil influence may be increased, in cer- 
tain states of disease, by the lacteals losing their discriminating 
power, and, like common absorbents, drinking up unassimilated or 
noxious matter, in consequence of a disordered state of the chy- 
lopoietic system. In these cases, then, must attention to regimen 
be particularly necessary. Such a view of the subject as this, 
enables us, in some measure, to reconcile the beneficial effects of 
herb food on many persons, with the apparent health of others who 
live chiefly on flesh. Such a review likewise of the numerous 
causes of ill health, explains in part why the influence of the quali- 
ties of the atmosphere has been so much overlooked. To return 
from the digression into which I have unavoidably been led : those 
persons are most likely to be disordered by atmospheric peculiari- 
ties who have the greatest susceptibility of constitution, and at the 
same time the greatest weakness. 

We do not know wherein consists the effect of the air of par- 
ticular places on people; but, if health consist partly in the equa- 
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ble excitement of all the parts and organs of the body, and if par- 
ticular airs excite particular organs, then do we see why a pa 
tual change of place may become beneficial to the health of some 
invalids. 

Finally ; it was the opinion of many ancient writers, that, besides 
occasional pestilence, there was a local influence exerted on the 
human body, whereby, in particular parts of the world, certain 
diseases would always become prevalent ; and they usually ascribed 
this influence to the state of the atmosphere, in the particular place 
where the disease was endemical. Thus, Lucretius, who was cer 
tainly an accurate observer of nature, writes— 


Nunc ratio quae sit morbis, aut vnde repente 
Mortiferam possit cladem conflare coorta 
Morbida vis hominum generi, pecudumque cateruis, 
Expediam. Primum multarum semina rerum 
Esse supra docui, quae sint vitalia nobis; 

Et contra quae sint morbo mortique, necesse est 
Multa volare : ea quom casu sunt forte coorta 

Et peturbarunt coelum, fit morbidus aér. 

Atque ea vis omnis morborum, pestilitasque 

Aut extrinsecus ut nubes nebulaeque.superne 
Per coelum veniunt, aut ipsa saepe coorta 

De terra surgunt, vbi putrorem humida nacta est 
Intempestiuis pluuiis, et solibus icta.* 


Again, in allusion to local influence— 


Est Elephas morbus qui propter flumina Nili 
Gignitur Aegypto in media, neque praeterea vsquam. 
Atthide tentantur gressus oculique in Achaeis 
Finibus: inde aliis alius locus est inimicus 

Partibus ac membris ; varius coucinnat id aér.* 


Which Virgil has imitated— 
Iiic quondam morbo coeli miseranda coorta est 
Tempestas, totoque Auctumni incanduit aestu. 


Et genus omne neci pecudum dedit, omne ferarum, 
Conripuitque lacus ; infecit pabula tabo. 


SECTION II. 
The Health of other Animals is affected by Atmospherical Causes. 


ALL organised bodies, so far as human sagacity can penetrate, ap- 
pear susceptible of diseased actions, which may be excited by dif- 


t Lucret. de Rer. Nat, lib. vi. 1089. 
2 Lucrer.de Rer. Nat. lib. vi. 1112. 
3 Vince. Georg. lib. iii. 478, 
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ferent causes. In man these causes are various and complicated, 
and the morbid actions which arise in consequence, are numerous 
and dissimilar. And this circumstance may be attributed to his 
organisation, and to his mode of life. The influence of the at~ 
mosphere, which is one cause, is apt to be overlooked in the ;hu- 
man subject, from the variety of others which are continually ope- 
rating; and which, though by their conjoint influence they pre- 
dispose to, and often modify or aggravate its effects, have, never- 
theless, a tendency to mislead our judgment as to the manner and 
extent of its operation. 

Animals, particularly those which are domesticated, on which 
alone we can make any accurate observations, have many sources 
of disorder, though not so great a number as man has. They may 
suffer from hunger, from unnatural food, from fatigue, and from 
accidental injury, which can produce disease, and which may be 
the cause of their becoming affected by peculiarities in the air ; 
notwithstanding their comparative freedom from the evils of in- 
toxication, gluttony, and mental perturbation, that prove so fre- 
quently destructive to mankind. 

The occurrence of what is called canine hydrophobia in distant 
parts of the country at the same time, must be ascribed partly to 
some peculiarity in the atmosphere; while the circumstance of its 
occurring at first only ina few dogs, would lead us to consider 
some preexisting, and perhaps unnoticed, state of disorder im the 
animal, as conducive to the more violent affection subsequently 
excited by the air, and capable of contagious propagation. 

The effect of particular weather on animals was known to the 
Ancients—Virgil aptly alludes to the influence of unhealthy air 
on animals, though they were not subject to the general causes of 
human diseases, namely, wine, gluttony, and anxiety of mind. 


———Atqui non Massica Bacchi 
Munera, non illis epulae noctere repostae, 
Frondibus et victu pascuntur simplicis herbae 
Pocula sunt fontes liquidi atque exercita cursu 
Flumina, nec somnos abrumpit cura salubres.’ 


There are many other instances ‘on record of epidemic distem- 
pers among animals, which have prevailed only for a time, and 
which seem to bereferrible to the Atmosphere. A few years ago, 
in Essex, prevailed a mortality among cats, which carried off con- 
siderable numbers. And the well known history of the cats, who 
died of parotitis felina, about Haywood, in Staffordshire, including 
the whole of a fine breed of Persian cats, is related by Dr. Darwin, 


* Virg. Geor. lib. iii, 530. 
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in his Zoonomia.’ The same author relates a terrible. contagion 
among the cats in Westphalia, of which, almost all who were 
affected, died. ‘The mange is said to be contagious ; but if this be 
the case, it is one of those disorders which, arising from unknown 
causes in a great many animals at once, may be afterwards pro- 
pagated by infection. ‘The same. mode of reasoning seems appli- 
cable to the glanders of horses, and to many distempers of cattle.’ 
Many symptoms of disease in animals are immediately traceable to 
the state of the atmosphere. Before rain, and particularly before 
great falls of snow in winter, we find dogs particularly dull : their 
ears become inflamed, and they lay drowsily before the fire all day, 
and can hardly be roused. Swine seem uneasy in windy weather, 
and show symptoms of restlessness even before the wind begins to 
blow, by running about and squeaking, with a peculiar tossing up 
of the head. Hence the popular notion, that pigs can foresee the 
wind. To state at length all the various modes by which animals 
show their sensibility to atmospheric changes, would fiil a large 
volume ; suffice it so say, finally, that some of the most accurate 
signs of the coming weather are made from the observance of ani- 
mals. ‘These prognostics are well known to the husbandmen of 
all countries. I have collected a great many in my work on At- 
mospheric Phaenomena, which are popular in our country, and 
these are collated with the remarks of theold Greek and Roman wri- 
ters, in Notes to the Diosemeia of Aratus, printed in the Classical 
Journal, and in my edition of Aratus. 

How far electricity may be concerned in this atmospherical in- 
fluence, it is difficult at present to say: but the discoveries which 
philosophers are daily making, relative to the extensive operation 
of this fluid, (for such I must call it, till a better name be found,) 
seem to encourage a suspicion, that its agency may be concerned in 
producing every change in the atmosphere. 


SECTION III. 
Peculiarities of the Atmosphere affect the Life of Plants. 


Tue plants appear to be affected by peculiarities of the atmo- 
sphere, which do not consist in its degree of temperature or pres» 
sure. In the summer of 1810, almost all the planetrees, with the 
rough bark or rind, (platanus occidentalis, ) became diseased in the 


' For an immense catalogue of epidemic distempers among beasts, see the 
article Epizoote in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, and the Recueil de Mémoires 
sur U’ Epizootie lately published at Lyons. 
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neighbourhood of London, : and for many miles round; very few 
of which, in comparison with the whole number decayed, recovered 
so far as to throw forth buds the ensuing spring, while the smooth- 
rined planetrees, (palatanus orientalis,) and sycamore trees, (acer 

latanus,) remained healthy. ‘The same fact .was noticed 
also in distant parts of the country, in Ireland, in Scotland, and 
even in countries still more remote from our own. . The.season’ 
was not either remarkably hot nor very unusually dry; but there 
were all those circumstances alluded to in a preceding section as 
denoting an unusual state of the atmospheric electricity.!. The suc- 
ceeding summer, that’is, in 1811, some of the same species of plane-' 
trees were again diseased, and afew died. I am informed, that 
some years ago a similar, though not so extensive a mortality, pre- 
vailed among the smoothrined planetrees. From hence would it 
appear, that there were particular states, of atmosphere which be- 
come specific stimuli. to diseased actions of particular plants. 
Abundant proof of the fact, that certain seasons destroy particular 
tribes of plants, may be collected from various gardeners and 
nurserymen, 

There aremany other facts, which it would be useless to detail, 
that illustrate the proposition, that there are other peculiarities of 
atmosphere, besides heat, cold, damp, &c. which affect the func- 
tions, and destroy the life, of vegetables. This subject, however, 
appears to have been overlooked by Wildenow and others, who 
have written on the diseases of plants. 


SECTION IV. 
The Atmospherical Influence seems in many Cases to be Peniodical- 


WE call phaenomena periodical which appear to take place at 
regular intervals of time, in contradistinction to those which seem 
to happen at uncertain times. We might, however, find, if we 
possessed a more extensive knowledge of nature, that every 
natural phaenomenon had its particular period, and that there 
was a constant revolution of these periods. But we must confine 
this term, within our present limited views, to periods which revolve 
sufficiently often in the term of human life, to enable us to mea- 
sure and compare the intervals between the occurrence of phaeno~ 
mena. Even in this sense, can’I assert, that the influence of the 
atmosphere on the health and illness.of man, is in many cases 


* The death of these trees has been said to be owing to the early rising of 
the sap, and the subsequent dry cold winds: but why was this species of 
tree alone injured, unless by some peculiarity in the air? 
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periodieal. Previous to the more minute discussion of this question, 
may L observe, that different states of the atmosphere, exercising 
their peculiar influence, may have longer or shorter periods ; and 
the diseases caused at these periods may follow so rapidly on each 
other, and at such different intervals, arising from the divers 
terms of the periods, that we may overlook the regularity of their 
occurrence; the different states, too, of the human body, by 
varying, or altogether resisting the influence of the period, may 
mislead us with respect to its existence. 

- With these forewarnings of the difficulty of the inquiry, shall 
I proceed to investigate particular periods of disease, after showing 
si their periodicity is conformable to the general appearance 

nature, 


SECTION V. 
Nature exhibits herself in Periodical Phaenomena. 


Doctor SpurzHeEt™, of Vienna was the first person who, during 
the time we travelled together, called my attention to the periodi- 
city of nature. I had long before noticed the influence of the 
various states of the air on the health ; but I was unaware that 
such conditions of the atmosphere had periods which revolved 
within the span of human life. He observed to me one period 
which excited a phaenomenon of very general operation,—that 
for one or two days, and at the interval of about twentyseven, 
most persons, without any ostensible cause, and without any parti 
cular complaint, felt themselves irritable, and in other respects in- 
disposed for intellectual exertion. He noticed, too, a remark of 
Dr.’ Gall on various other phaenomena in diseases which occurred 
at this period:—that headaches, epilepsy, swoonings, and other ner- 
vous complaints . often happened either monthly, or else once in 
about fourteen days. 

He assured me of the real existence of these monthly periods, 
and that very irritable persons experienced a certain irritability 
at the half distance of time between two such periods, This re- 
mark roused my attention to the subject of periodicity in general. 
I observed. that it was in this manner that the great Phaeno- 
mena of nature were wont to unfold themselves. 

The round of the seasons was one striking example ; the revival 
of nature in spring, its maturation im summer, the fall of the leaf, 
and the general decay of autumn, and the winter’s gloomy picture 
of suspended life, are monuments of periodicity. Time alone ap- 
pears to me not to be the cause of the phaenomena of the seasons, 
but something which takes place at particular times. The place of 
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our globe with respect to the sun, the grand mover of the seasonss' 
may also produce some other secondary agent in the atmosphere,’ 
wherein may reside the periodical power exerted over the surface 
of the earth. 

On the change of seasons depend many other phaenomena: 
Atmospherical. changes take place: plants grow, bloom, seed, 
and fade away. Different parts of the cerebral organisation of 
animals become active ; and the instincts to pair, to nurse the 
progeny, to build nests, and to migrate, are roused into action. But 
the weather of the seasons varies as to time, and with it the times 
of the other phaenomena. These varieties of the seasons may have 
periods, though too distant asunder to be noticed by man. Every 
thing we deem unseasonable or casual, such as cold summers, 
wet springs, or warm winters, may happen again and again 
at periods wide apart in the lapse of ages. ‘The word season is, in 
our language, distinguished from weather, to denote the periodical 
from the casual changes of the air. But all changes would probably 
appear periodical, could we contemplate them through ages past 
and to come. ‘To every animal a certain span of existence in the 
world is allotted but in numerous individuals is this time shortened 
by casualties. So is it with all nature. All appears to us regula- 
rity disturbed by casualty. But all might appear regularity toa 


being capable of comprehending the whole moving in harmony.’ 
Ihave alluded to the Mere Periodicity of nature. I shall 


now proceed to infer the Periodicity of the Influence of the At- 
mosphere on Health, from those cases wherein it takes pcei1 
Periods which fall within the limits of human observation. 


SECTION VI. 
The Periods of many Diseases are acknowledged. 


THERE are many forms of disease, which, from frequently occur- 
ing from time to time with great similarity, become known and 
designated by particular names ; as the contagious complaints, 
measles, fevers, &c. Although one should never confound symp- 
toms with the diseased diathesis, or peculiar morbid state of the 
nervous system which may occasion them, yet the designation of’ 
any set of consecutive symptoms by one name, helps us in the com- 
munication of knowledge. In those forms called aguish, the quar- 
tan and tertian fevers, &c., there is a regular periodicity observed; 


* One of the most obvious attributes of nature is the function of endless 
change ; every moment there are new forms produced. And though some 
of these may be resuscitated periodically, yet they exist again with a dilter 
ence of relation to others; consequently , the face of the whole of nature 18. 
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but in this case the one alternating state of the patient seems to be 
the offspring of the other. Consequently this isan example of 
periodicity as simply dependent on time, as any we know 
of :—that is to say, it is dependent merely on the time necessa 
for one state of disease to induce the other. Moreover, when 
the disease has once begun, seem these periods no longer to be 
caused by the external influence of the atmosphere. But still 
the disease itself, or that condition of body which is necessary 
tothe symptoms, may have been first excited by the air on a consti- 
tution predisposed thereto by a concurrence of causes. 


SECTION VII. 
There isa Diurnal Periodicity. 


THERE are many remarkable and well known cases of the 
exacerbation of disease returning at particular times of the day, 
or at stated hours of the night. Dr. Darwin has related several 
curious cases in his Zoonomia, in which the fits of some diseases 
have returned, for a long time together, at the same hour. In 
one case clocks were altered with a view to deceive the patient as 
to the real time, under an idea that the periodicity of his com- 
plaints was the effect of fancy: but it proved to be otherwise; for 


he awoke in the night, and wee +, ber the clock, expressed his 


astonishment that his pulse should 
hour before the usual time. 

In most diseases, may we notice a diurnal periodicity, besides 
the usual period or term of duration of the complaint. There are 
many kinds of headaches, for example, which happen at stated 
times of the day. I know a patient who, for upwards of twenty 
years past, has been sensible of some particular influence on his 
nervous system twice in the course of every revolution of the 
earth. He gets up in the morning apparently well, but a short 
time before noon begins to feel symptoms of headache, with fever- 
ishness and languor : the symptoms increase till about two o’clock, 
and then"they subside by degrees, and are too slight to be perceived 
by five or six. When they are very bad, he has generally a return 
of the complaint towards midnight. In proportion to his general 
health, are these symptoms worse or better : but under no circum- 
stances is he insensible to the time of day, by his feelings. He 
has experienced the complaint uniformly at those hours, both 
when toiling in business in London, and when travelling in the 


gin to beat irregularly an 


changed by a difference in the combination of constituent parts. Now, unless 
there. be no limits to the ion of new forms, we may easily suppose 


regular laws of their periodical recurrence throughout ages. 
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country, in the habit of the healthy exercise of his body in the 
open air. He has not the organisation of mind, nor does he bear 
the character of a fanciful man, and I have frequently observed 
the effect of the complaint on him, at the time, producing a state 
of periodical languor and incapacity. I have neglected hitherto 
to observe whether or no those days in which he is worst, occur at 
the aforementioned periodical irritability ; but I think this probable. 
He has seldom or ever any other complaint, lives temperately, 
and takes constant exercise. He is a philosophical man, and a 
great observer of nature. But he is so convinced of some diurnal 
influence, that he has often told me he felt it difficult to believe 
that people in general did not feel it. 

We have reason, no doubt, tothink that there are various original 
idiosyncrasies, or peculiar kinds of constitutions, wherein different 
stimuli act with peculiar effect ; but still the exciting cause must 
exist, though its operation be not always the same. In the case 
alluded to above, there may be perhaps a particular sensibility to 
some diurnal influence, which does not generally operate with so 
much effect on the human constitution. 

That there is a diurnal influence, can we learn from the observance 
of many vegetable phaenomena : it may perhaps be the same 
cause which acts on some human beings. Flowers in general open 
by the exposure to the sun; but others open and shut at particular 
hours ofthe day, even if the sun remain unclouded ; as the purple 
Goatsbeard, (¢ragopogon porrifolium ) and the meadow Geissbart, 
{ inagopogon pratense, ) which shut up their flowers at noon. 

e regular periods of some flowers, like those of diseases, are 
interrupted by the condition of the atmosphere. Even when the 
sun is shining at their usual time for opening, some keep their 
flowers shut, if rain be impending ; hence they become prognostics 
of weather. This is said of the pimpernel. 

There is a great analogy between the phaenomena of plants and 
those of animals and of man, resulting probably from an atmo- 
spheric influence exercised on both : and vegetable pathology serves 
to illustrate human. In the present instance, can we only com- 
pare a certain periodical influence on flowers, with its effects on a 
few peculiar constitutions. The abovedescribed flowers shut, and 
the aforementioned daily disease begins, at that very time, when, 
from the culmination of the sun, the least effect could be pro- 
duced in a given time from his variation of altitude, namely, noon. 

The effects, therefore, cannot be referred to the direct influence 
of his rays ; but may depend on some concomitant diurnal changes 

* What is calledthe Botanical Clock is a circular piece of ground planted 
— herbs which open and shut their flowers at stated times of 
the day. 
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of atmosphere, liable to interruption from occasional disturbing 
forces." 

The worst of these interesting investigations is the obscurity 
which overhangs them. The known instruments of meteorology 
do not demonstrate these periodical changes. We seem to be 
groping in the dark after their causes. We must however collect 
and accurately compare their effects; not omitting, at the same 
time, the observance of the daily variation of the magnetic needle, 
and of the atmospherical electrometer. 


SECTION VIII. 
The Atmospherical Influence is overlooked from its Obscure Manner 
of Operation on the Nervous System. 


* ALL the phaenomena of the animal machine, the various functions 
of automatic life, of sensation, &c. depend ultimately on the 
nervous system. So do the diseases. No error is more common, 
or more dangerous to right practice, than that of confounding the va- 
rious symptoms of disease with the morbid state of, or influence on, 
the nervous system, wherein the real disease consists. Even cancer, 
for instance, may be regarded as the consequence of a morbid diathe- 
sis, The various symptoms of head-ache, vertigo, cutaneous eruptions, 
and local diseases in general, mark a disordered state of the nervous 
system, and of the digestive organs. By curing the latter by medi- 
cines and diet, and the former by exercise, the symptoms frequent- 
ly, subside. And the exacerbations and Periods of them are often 
regular. The question is, How far is the influence of atmosphe- 
tical causes periodical with respect to the peculiarities of the symp- 
toms? I have noticed, and firmly believe, that there are Periods 
of general Irritability, and that at these periods those symptoms 
may be excited, to which, from other causes, the body be fore- 
inclined. But I cannot discover that those peculiarities of atmo- 
sphere, which seem to vary the symptoms, like the local influence 
noted in the second section, have any regular periods observable in 
the-term of human life; we may regard it, therefore, as casual. 
Still, even in epidemical diseases of this sort, the daily and 
monthly Periodicity is not to be overlooked. 

This peculiar influence on our bodies from without, acts in an 


+ Witha view to know whether there be any circumstances com- 
mon to plants which open their flowers at the same time, we should accu- 
rately compare their mode of generation, form, colors, and other attendant 
circumstances, 
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obscure manner: because, not consisting in the degree of heat, 
moistness, way of the wind, &c., we do not immediately feel its 
presence. ‘The electrical state of the atmosphere seems more con- 
nected with the cause of the Periodicity than the coldness or 
drought. Registers of the different atmospherical electroscopes 
should be constantly made, and kept, with a view of ascertaining 
this point. By one which I kept have I found the unhealthy periods 
to be attended by a perpetual changing and unevenness in the action 
of the electricity of the air on the instrument which I employed to 
point it out. 

Another observation of Dr. Gall, must be repeated here, while 
I am speaking of diseases, from its importance in practice, namely, 
that we must, in cases of disordered functions, always distinguish 
between the Suppression, as that arising from overloaded vessels, 
constipated bowels, external influence of the air on perspiration, 
&c. &c.—and the Exhaustion, such, for instance, as results from 
the constant use of stimulating liquors, violent evacuations, &c. 
Likewise is the state of Fatigue, in the most simple kind of disorder 
of functions, to be carefully distinguished from the two sources of 
disordered functions mentioned above.' 


SECTION IX. 


The monthly Periods of Irritability have an Influence on the most 
important Functions of animal Being. 


Tue monthly and halfmonthly periods of irritability were first 
noticed in Germany. I doubted for a long time of their existence 
in reality; but observation afterwards convinced me of the truth of 
the observations. Dr. Gall observed, that once in twentyseven or 
eight days, was a period of irritability observed in most people. 
He found, by questioning many persons, that the cause operated 
very generally, that people at that time got up in the morning with 
uncomfortable feelings, but they knew no particular cause of them. 
These, in persons of very irritable habits, lasted several days; in 
others, only one: in some were they hardly perceivable. Some 
persons feel this twice in the month; others, I believe, oftener. 
Dr. Gall thinks he has noticed more quarrels, duels, suicides, and 
all those things which result from irritable feelings, or despondency, 
to be more frequent at that time. The influence alluded to, acts, 
according to him, with greater force at some times than at others, 


* Philosophisch Medicinische Untersuchungen uber Natur und Kunst 
im gesunden und kranken Zustand.—Von Gall, Wien 1791. 
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and often in partioular places; so that a great multiplicity of phae- 
nomena, which result therefrom, are sometimes noticed in a par- 
ticular tract of country. For example, a great number of suicides, 
during a short period, once occurred at Vienna, where that crime 
is in general very rare. 

Persons afflicted with chronic melancholy are worse at this time. 
And in general at this period are the symptoms of mania more 
violent. 

The aggravation of symptoms in madness, at particular periods 
of the moon, has long Bb believed, and hence the term lunacy. 
But the real periods do not correspond with any particular time 
of the moon. The term is therefore deceitful, and should be for- 
gotten in pathology. There is, however, a periodical influence on 
insane persons at the times of the general periodicity ; and, in some 
cases, at other times. scribing it to the moon is one among the 
many remains of astrology, which may be a science originally 
founded on some observations of periodicity, misunderstood by 
future generations, and worked up by idealish fancy into a whim- 
sical system of stellar influences. ‘The ancients were accurate ob- 
servers ; they knew, perhaps, of a monthly periodical influence 
on the body ; they knew, at the same time, that the moon was a 
monthly phaenomenon ; they noticed the accidental concurrence 
of certain periods of disease with celestial phaenomena ; and they 
contemplated with wonder the power of numerical calculus, as a 
source of knowledge of future events in the heavens. Hence they 
might be induced to infer one phaenomenon from another, froma 
too casual or hasty observance of their coincidence. The learned, 
too, particularly the priests, always laboured to keep the mass of 
the people in ignorance and superstition. If we contemplate their 
causes, and reflect also how prone we are to abuse the natural 
instincts of hope, and mysterizingness, then shall we not be sur- 
prised at the credulity of mankind. But we must never turn away, 
disgusted with superstition, from the investigation of truth; 
nor absolutely deny that the periodical phaenomena may have causes 
beyond our globe and its atmosphere, merely because such a belief 
has been abused. 

It appears that some practical results may be deduced from the 
knowledge of periodicity. Persons of irritable habits should, at 
this time, abstain from wine, irritating food, and from all moral 
causes of excitement; and should spend their time in the open air, 
in exercise, and in cheerful society. 

Dr. Gall has observed, that parturition, and female complaints, 
take place usually at the monthly period of irritability. Of this 
have I as yet not sufficient proof, to pronounce any opinion. He 
observes, too, that in particular years more males are born; in 
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others, more females; as if there were general causes for the 
determination of the sex, which had what I call casual, or, perhaps, 
alternative periods of prevalence. 

It has often occurred to me--What causes old persons, decaying 
away with age, to die at last? If it were merely time, it seems 
that their death would be still more slowly performed. Some ex- 
ternal cause seems to operate faster at the end. The natural close 
of mortal life is the last thing of all in nature, which ought to 
be regarded as painful. People fear it, from the absurd impres- 
sions made by weak instructors on their minds when young and 
susceptible, and which, like all infantine associations, have a ten- 
dency to come back to view with great force in old age. _ But 
though death is naturally slow, it would be almost infinitely pro- 
tracted, if something did not put an end to the life at last. Final- 
ly, I believe that the life of persons lingering of age, or of many 
chronic diseases, is finished by some external influence during the 
periods of irritability. 

These subjects are as yet obscure ; so is all science in its infancy. 
They are often confounded with absurd hypotheses; so are all 
subjects of human observance and comparison, since all our facul- 
ties may be abused. Let us not be disheartened by any idle objec- 
tions of this sort; but let us rather try, by constantly observing 
and comparing phaenomena, to arrive slowly at the knowledge of 
their causes. 


SECTION X. 


Animals employ various Remedies against the Effects of Atmo- 
spheric Influences. 


WHETHER by instinct, by the agency of particular organs in the 
brain, or by what cause, I do not pretend to know; but animals 
have, in common with man, found out and adopted certain reme- 
dies against diseases, when they begin to feel themselves influenced 
by the state of the atmosphere. Dogs may be observed before 
rain to eat grass, particularly the agrostis canina, in order to 
relieve the stomach from uneasy feelings by vomiting. Cats have 
the same habit. Many other instances of this kind might be 
brought forward of the remedies employed by animals against the 
effects of atmospherical influence. Man, therefore, a fortiori, 
of his superior complication of intellectual powers, should be able 
todo this more perfectly. And he may, by comparing and reflect- 
ing on sensations apparently trifling, find out the cause of their 
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occurrence, and may be led thereby to the knowledge of causes 
still more powerful in their effects. 


Suit SECTION XI. a 
Weean adopt Remedies against Atmospheric Complaints, particularly 
those which have Periods : hence the knowledge of them becomes useful. 


. “Pu history of atmospherical periods, and their influence on: the 
body, merits the attention of Physicians in all countries. For, by 
a‘foreknowledge of these, we may not only prepare to mitigate the 
symptoms, but may be better enabled to judge at what stage of the 
disease the curative proceeding should be begun ; since we may ert 
in the time of commencing those salutary methods of cure,. which, 
in ‘order to take most effect, should be instituted at a particular 
ofsome diseases. This is perhaps at present a very obscure 
part of medical knowledge : but since the publication of Spurzheim’s 
works, particularly that on Insanity, have medical persons in this 
become more attentive to the periodicity of diseases, pat- 
ticularly those of the brain. 

Ithas been found that a disordered state of the digestive organs 
accompanies nervous diseases ; and I have before alluded to the 
excellent illustration of the connexion between the state of the 
health in general, and that of the chylopoietic organs in particular, 
published by Mr. Abernethy. But, as he observes, the disorder 
does not always begin in the digestive organs; it commences 
sometimes in the nervous system. ‘This I believe to be often, if 
not generally, the case with those diseases which have particular 
periods of their own, independent of the monthly periods of ge- 
neral irritability. What we called moral ‘causes operating on the 
mind, atmospherical influence, and constitutional and hereditary 
disposition, produce disease at first in the brain, and the digestion 
and the secretion of bile are deranged by sympathy. With good 
air and exercise, and the excitement of pleasurable feelings if pos- 
sible; from the action of the antagonist organs of the brain, must 
we combine remedies which act on the digestive organs, in cases of 
periodical and casual diseases of the brain. And there is, no 
doubt but that to rectify the functions of digestion is of the great- 
est intportance: but what'I believe to be also essential, is, that we 
should time these curative methods. . 

itis true that hypochondriacal feelings, amounting almost to in- 
sanity, have been cured by 5'gr. pil. hydrarg. in the short space 
of one night; but I suspect in this case the disease was on the de- 
cline, and the cure was hastened’ by the timely éffects of the mer- 
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cury. I believe, however, that the functions of thé liver may be 
apparently restored, and digestion may go on tolerably well in 
many diseases, and yet the nervous symptoms remain. I think, 
too, that diseases which seem doomed to run through a certain 
term, ate often made worse by the untimely employment of the 
same remedies which, if given after the syrnptoms had passed the 
period of their greatest exacerbation, would have become highly 
useful in hastening the cure. This remark only applies to the 
disease when it has already gone on some time. I think it right 
to mention here, that I was unaware of this fact till it was sug> 
gested in my mind by some very recent observations on the braim. 
Formerly, observing the use of, mercury in some cases, have I 
recommended it at an untimely stage of the disorder, and I 
have been surprised to find it did not take effect till after a certain 
periodical crisis, which the complaint passed. The first object of 
attention in all cases of nervous diseases, and indeed, of diseases in 
general, must be the state of the digestive functions, since experi- 
ence has shewn that we cannot expect any amelioration of symptoms 
while the chylopoietic organs remain disordered. The medical treat- 
ment of insanity does not differ from that of other complaints in 
this respect, but generally involves the necessity of proceeding still 
further. For there will generally be found a great determination 
_ of blood towards the head, and a slow inflammatory action going 
on in the brain. Hence the necessity of carrying depletion further 
inthis disease than in many others, wherein by rectifying the de- 
ranged functions of the abdominal viscera, we can immediately re- 
lieve symptoms in remote organs which may be only sympathetic. 
And the reason why insanity, particularly while it is periodical, is 
often left uncured after the digestive organs appear healthy, I take 
tobe, as follows :—the determination of blood tothe brain, either 
generally or partially not being counteracted, the symptoms of 
disordered action, the cerebral organs, not only remain, but by oc- 
casioning general disturbance of the system, have a tendency to 
disorder those of digestion again; and thus the disorders of the 
head and those of the abdomen go on feeding each other. The 
mode of treating insanity has been various among different practi- 
tioners, but it now seems admitted by those who have paid most 
attention to the subject, that the lowering plan becomes the most 
successful, and should be begun directly the periods of the incipient 
disease are discovered. By which means the crisis may be hastened 
in time, and mitigated in force. 
Finally : diseases of the brain which may be brought on by 
accidental causes, as melancholy, which supervenes on continued 
or violent agitation and anxiety of mind; fevers, delirium, and other 
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complaints, evidently originating in violence done to the brain by 
moral and physical causes, acquire a certain periodicity, and havea 
natural term of duration; they are moreover influenced by the pe. 
culiarities of the atmosphere, and are exacerbated at the monthly 
periods, I differ, however, from Drs. Spurzheim and Gall in 
this, that I do not find the monthly periods to be perceived by. all 
healthy people; nor are they, in my.opinion, quite so regular as to 
the times of their occurrence. One experiment, however, deserves 
particular attention. Let.any Lunation be divided into four weeks, 
so that each of the four points, called quarters of the moon, shall 
happen in the middle of each of the weeks; then I say those weeks 
which contain the new. and full of the moon will,,be found the 
most unwholesome ; in them the periodical irritability takes. place; 
in them the crises of the greatest numbers happen, and in. them 
nervous and unhealthy individuals feel worse than. in the weeks 
which contain the first .and last quadrature of the moon... Hence 
the monthly irritability may be said to happen within four days of 
the full and new moon. 

Of the mode of this periodical action of the atmosphere, or of 
some other unknown cause, will I say nothing at present, since 
hypothetical opinions only bewilder the philosophical arrangement of 


- facts at the beginning of inquiry. 


SECTION XH. 


Insanity has its Periods, and the Knowledge of these becomes Im- 
portant to the Cure. 


I wave already stated my opinion, that during the Periods of 
Irritability, Insanity, particularly the melancholic kind, has often 
its exacerbations. The knowledge of these periods is therefore of 
the greatest importance, since the curative proceeding may often 

began with most effect just after the period be passed. In some 
cases the patient can be prepared against it by bleeding and medi- 
cine. At all events, it should be known, if possible, beforehand. 
The periods of irritability do not happen precisely on the same 
day to all persons. In twentyeight days are there two periods; 
and Gall has classed patients according as they are affected at one 
or the other, particularly females. Some persons are affected at 
both the periods. A few observations on any particular patient, 
will enable us to discover the periods and manner of being affected, 
which belong to his particular constitution. Besides the above- 
mentioned, are two other periodicities to be noticed in Insanity : 
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ome is a diurnal period ; some mad patients being worse at noon, 
in the = ing, at night, = &c. Another, may be called the 
i iod or span of the disease. For, though mad persons 
an Seaitaeal éxacerbations of the disease at ake daily and 
monthly periods, and sometimes at the time of the casual atmos- 
pheric iniflaence, yet is therea certain term, or course, which Insan- 

; like other diseases, often runs through, and which should 
be accurately studied. I shall call this long period the Tetm of 
the Attack of Mania. It is of longer or shorter duration in different 
cases: ‘in some, is it continuous through many monthly periods 
of exacerbation. Towards the end of the term, happens ‘it 
frequently that the delusive ideas are only felt during the few days 
of ‘the monthly period ; or are at that time recollected only in 
dreams." Finally, the terms of Insanity are liable to return’at 
Srp periods of time, sometimes annually. 

e citcumstance of dreams leads me to notice a phaenomenon, 
which has ‘been mentioned to me, by melancholic patients, who 
have recovered of several terms of hypochondriasis.—When the 
disease first began, they became sensible of a peculiar fixed senti- 
ment of fear and anxiety, which they could readily distinguish 
from ‘the ‘most violent effect of grief and fear from common exter- 
nal moral causes, and they knew it'to be morbid. At periods, as 
the disease advanced, did they regard the hallucinations as real 
objects of terror; but as the term of the disease came towards an 
end, they lost this belief, amd ‘became conscious again of the dis- 
eased state of the feelings even at the periods of exacerbation: 
the disease at length subsided ; but the patients at the time of the 
periodical irritability had hypochondriacal dreams, attended with 
peculiar fears, and they awoke rejoiced to find the hypochon- 
driasis was really gone, and had only then been dreamt of. It 
will be found, that persons with the brain greatly developed under 
the middle of the parietal bone, are most liable to this kind of 
insanity. ‘ 

Finally, as insanity is a diseased action of the organs of the brain, 
$o'must it be modified according to their comparative magnitude. 
F do not describe various symptoms here, as Dr. Spurzheim has 
treated of this disease at length, in his recent work. But the 
Periods of Insanity (of the real existence of which, actual observa- 
tion has convinced me,) are of so much importance in the cure, 
that T'shall be excused for tris imperfect attempt to call them into 
More general notice. 


* Some. writers think that the periodical state of Insanity may end in a 
continuous state, and then be. sometimes cured. I refer the reader te an 
excellent paper on Insanity, recently published, by Dr, Thomas Mayo. 
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SECTION XIII. 
Gertain Suicides are Periodical, and may be Prevented. 


SELF-MURDER has ever been regarded as a crime ; and it is right 
that it should be viewed in that light, when committed by persons 
in a sound state of mind, who, from want of fortitude to withstand 
the pressure of evil, put a voluntary end to their life. But sui- 
cide is frequently the consequence of a disordered state of the 
braifi, and is committed by persons who have no external cause of 
uneasiness. In this case does it often happen during the periods 
of irritability before mentioned ; and it must then be regarded as 
the effect of Insanity. By medicines, and. particular moral treat- 
ment of persons who have this tendency, exhibited to them about 
the time of these periods,. might the intentions of many often be 
diverted. Dr. Spurzheim has written some useful remarks on this 
subject in his late book on Insanity, which all who have the care 
of unfortunate persons of this description should read. 

In order to ascertain where suicide results from a disordered 
state of the brain, must we examine various circumstances under 
which it may have occurred, together with the natural character of 
the individual. Persons who have much natural Timidity, with 
Ideality and a romantic disposition, and also Destructiveness, are 
more liable to this disease than others in whom these feelings are 
weaker. As in madness of the more determined kind, so also in 
suicide from insane feelings, must we examine not only the disor- 
dered state of the brain and nerves, but also their kind of organi- 
sation, since on the latter depends the varieties of the symptoms. 
[ shall illustrate these opinions by a few cases, and shall select 
those which have not been published before in the recent works on 
Iasanity. 

A patient complained for a long time of lowness of spirits and 
fear, but could assign no object of his terrors. He reasoned with 
himself for a long time against this feeling, but at length gave way 
to. it, became melancholy, and put an end to his life by hanging. 
This is a simple case of the morbid activity of a particular organisa- 
tion, without an external cause even imagined. 

Another person got into a low state of health from disorder of 
the digestive organs, attended with want of bile, which at length 
affected the brain: he had periods of exacerbation, during one of 
which he declared he should be ruined by bills which were coming 
in, though all his comrades knew he owed very little. He walked 
quietly up stairs in one of these fits, and hung himself. Such per- 
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sons, had the periods been foreknown, might have been prevented 
from doing the act. 

The choice of a peculiar mode of death, which some persons 
have, shows also the physical nature of the propensity, since we 
must ascribe it to the peculiar and modified activity of a disordered 
brain—Of the following case have I been assured, on good au- 
thority. 

A ohild was in the habit of playing in a garden, from whence 
it pe: ran into the house, and said, a voice always-called 
it to the water, but it dared not to go. It repeated this story fre- 
quently, saying, the voice always called it ; it must, and would go. 
The child was one day found drowned in the same water. 

There are persons, who feel a great propensity to end their exist- 
ence by water, fire, &c., and even by means more whimsical, and 
who reason against what they at first call such nonsensical feelings, 
but who at length contrive their death by such means. Some of 
these persons know themselves sufficiently, never to trust them- 
sélves in particular situations, at the periods when they are irti- 
table." 

' I know a ‘person who refused to ascend with me a dangerous 
precipice, saying, that at that period he could not trust himself, 
on account of a propensity, which he had had from his boyhood, 
to throw himself down from high places. He would have wil- 
fingly gone in a few days’ time without fear. Several persons have 
spoken of this mad propensity to throw themselves down from 
heights, but who retain sufficient command of themselves never to 
do it. It is probable that in many suicides, from moral causes, 
in which the individuals have chosen this dreadful mode of death, 
they have been directed by some internal propensity ; since some 
have taken trouble to kill themselves in this particular manner, 
when easier methods offered themselyes.— Others -have felt, at 
times, an almost resistless inclination to throw themselves into 
great waterfalls, for which they could not account; as no other 
sort of death seemed pleasant to them. I could relate numerous 
other cases of persons who have confidently assured me, that at 
periods of irritability they have felt the most violent desire to die 
by particular means. I forego,the narration of them, because 
they seem almost incredible, and the relation of them could do no 
good to the illustration of physiology. I notice them merely to 
excite the attention of those who, from their professional situations, 
have more extensive opportunities of observing and conversing with 


* Foeminarum  catamenia etiam occurrunt in hisce temporibus que Gall 
periodica dixit. Tum, insanis acecdunt symptomata violentiora, atque 
nonaunquam Suicidium. 
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the insane: “In Germany many cases of this kind have been com. 
memorated. Indeed, in nations where ideality prevails must the 
fancifal character of the feelings be more developed, and those 
infinite shades and modifications of sentimentality and error: of 
ind be observed, which, when persons of this kind go mad, 
titist give a peculiar character to their symptoms. Very curious 
cases'are on record; but it is of less importance to enumerate the 
particulars of these, than it is to excite the attention of medical 
ftren’'to’ the degree in which the disorders themselves may be period- 
dieal.* 
SECTION XIV. , 
_-Auruoucu I have determined not. to enter intoany hypotheti- 
cal.explanation of the manner in which the periodical influence on 
the brain and nervous system be exerted ; nevertheless, there are 
several considerations respecting ,the structure. and functions 
ofthese organs, which should be examined and _ kept. colla- 
terally in. view, as they may lead to the discovery of many curious 
phaenomena at present nae One principal circumstance to 
which I allude, is the duplicity of parts throu out whole ner- 
yous system. The Organs of the Brain are do re being tw 
corresponding hemispheres ; at the same time consciousness 
is single. Hence arises a question,—Whether the two hemis- 
pheres act contemporaneously, or alternately ? There are facts 
which seem to favor the notion, that. both act, together ;. while © 
other facts would incline us to believe their action to be single and 
alternative: among the latter may. be mentioned several, circum- 
stances which attend periodical irritability. , sa 
I shall omit the modes of reasoning i by former writers, 
and shall proceed to discuss this question on the strength of expe- 
riment, alone. ..I must, however, observe previously, , that some 
persons haye tried to.explain this phaenomenon b eat of 
the, parts. in. the commaissures of the. brain ; others by the Organ of 
Individuality, which is placed as it were in the midst of the 
of the Intellectual Faculties in the forehead.” These notions appear 
_ * Sitice thé publication of Mr. Abérnetliy’s Works, and the consequent 
i drimedicat practice, several deed teave pusitiviely asserted 
that nervous diseases never occur while the digestive organs can be kept in 
order. This I believe to be generally true; but it is true also, that during 
tlie periods of irritability it is often impossible, by medicines, to regulate 
‘the stomach and bowels. Hence, at these times, we fail in the most.essen- 
Val nears of cure. 

* Recent obsérvations have induced Dr. S im to separate this part 
of the Brain into two Organs, astly Saiviivehty, and 2dly Phen ity. 
He has likewise recently admitted the existence of the Organ of Mysterizing 
for which I so long have contended. 
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tome, however, to be vague and. inconclusive. Whether the 
two sides of the brain act separately, or whether they act together ; 
whether the commissures unite the action, or whether there be 
some as yet unknown arrangement of the cerebral fibres, whereby 
these are connectedwith the Organ of Individuality placed. inthe 
middle, I do not pretend to know ; but granting either case, it is plain 
the mystery of animal life remains unexplained. Those who would 
account for life and mind by the structure of the Organs of the 
Brains,are just as absurd as the philosophers who thoughtthey had 
explained vision by showing that the eye was a magicklantern, for- 

ing that if it were the completest Camera possible, there must 
a another percipient eye behind to see it! Just so is it with 
the brain. None of the cerebral arrangements can explain percep- 
tion, which we may therefore continue to regard as a property 
of a Being ceatinialty distinct from its Organs, however nece! 


these may be to its various manifestations in the world. The 
consciousness of our own individual Being is quite different from 
the belief of the individual existence of external objects. Itisa 
simple idea, and like time and space, cannot be defined.’ Rejecting 
then, the illfounded and fallacious arguments of materialists, used 
to disprove the existence of the mind, shall I proceed to state some 


curious phaenomena connected with the functions of the brain, 
which tend to establish the alternating activeness of the twofold 
P During the periods of irritability, which happen either once or 
twice at equal intervals in the course of twentyeight days, may be 
constantly remarked in the brain an indisposition for intellectuatex- 
ertion, and a more irritable state of the feelings than usual. Might 
not this be thecase were this period the time when the active state of 
either hemisphere was changed? Might not the general irrita- 
bleness of the body be the result or concomitant of this 
change of activity from one side to the other? Thete 
are persons, who, being of very irritable habits, are conscious 
every time of these periods, and who find themselves more 

in intellectual power at one interval between- two pe- 
riods, than they do at another. Moreover, the interval of greater 
power is alternate with that in which the faculties of the mind. are 


* Lintroduce this observation merely to confute some common prejudi- 
ces that have abroad, respecting the tendency of the doctrine. af Gall to 
materialism. The doctrine is merely founded on an arrangement of facts, and 
respects the connexion found toexist between the particular character of the 
mind, and the particular forms of the brain, and aspires not to any meta- 
physical knowledge.of the first moving principle, 
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weaker,—-May not this arise from the relative strength of the two 
hemispheres? The right side, for example, may be the strongest. 
Both -hemispheres may be at all times im a-state to act, when’ ne- 
cessity. requires, but.one may be in’a particularly active state, arid 
may be used on all common occasions. The same observation may 
apply to the five external senses, and to the cerebellum, sitice all 
the parts are double. 

I have observed another very curious phaenomenon with re- 
spect to the Organ of Vision. At monthly periods irritable’ pa- 
tients have sometimes the following particular attack of disorder 
of the.system in general, and of the front parts of the brain in 
particular. .Soon.after breakfast, or sonie other meal; they find 
suddenly.their vision obscured, objects are in part unseen, and 
there seems a wavy motion in every thing :. sometimes one eye is 
affected before the other ; but whether this be the case or not, by 
shutting one of the eyes,can-the patient generally see more dis- 
tinctly with the other alone than he can with both open together. 
This - partial, blindness lasts less than an hour, and is succeéd- 
ed by.a-headach inthe frontal parts, accompanied by fever, nausea, 
anddisturbed functions of. the digestive organs, after which the 
whole.goes off. Persons have mitigated the attack by medicines, 
but...they can not always keepitaway. It has been attributed 
to indigestion; but though it may begin with indigested food, yet 
something peculiar must have previously disqualified the stomach 
for digesting, and the disease is generally periodical.’ ‘The Organs 
of Vision constitute a very particular apparatus, and have great 
connexion with the brain. The supposed decussation of the opti- 
cal, nerves is close to the brain. When the frontal parts of the 
brain, have been called into too much action about the time of these 
periods, then are the abovementioned symptoms more violent. In 
some_persons does this, like other diseases, wear out by degrees. 
There is always a dulness of thoughts and feelings before, and a 
hurried action of the brain after, these attacks.—-Cannot this be an 
attendant ona ‘too sudden: change of the active state of the two 
hemispheres ? ‘That one eye is used in a manner somewhat different 
from the other, may be inferred from ‘the well known experiment 
of putting the finger into a ring with ome eye shut. Do these 
functions alternate ? 

The Periods of Irritability are of longer or shorter duration, 
according to circumstances; sometimes they last three days, gene- 
rally two, and ear one. A very irritable state of the.nervous 
system, which may have lasted a long while, is sometimes ended 


? This’ disease is described ‘by Dr. Parry in his Outlines of Pathology, 
and is these referred to the state of the stunrach as an exciting cause. 
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at one of these-periods, by a violent attack of the above kind’;’ or, 
in other patients, by epilepsy, or by other nervous complamts; to 
which they may be predisposed. May not one hemisphere’ be “tn 
a more irritable state than the other ; so that the patient be relieved, 
when, after the effort madé at the period of change, the actiorf de- 
volves on the opposite side ? or tier tte te 
' I do not mean to infer that the effect of the Period'is merely 
the change in the aetiveness of hemispheres; but this may ‘be‘one 
phaenomenon, among a great many others, which ‘take’ place ‘at 
these Periods of general Irritability. 

There are yet other facts, which incline me to’ believe in the 
alternative action of the double parts. “Persons who are only half 
mad, or. who have particular maniacal hallucinations, have’ saitt 
that they feel the insane idea on one side, and have, at the samhé 
time, judged of its untrueness with the other. In many of “these 
persons the sound state of mind is alternate with that in which the 
erroneous ideas are ‘believed by the patient, and mistakén for 
reality. I could advert to too many cases of this kind, ‘to doubt 
of there being some particular cause for the opinion on the’ part Of 
the patients, that they can think with one hemisphere alone.’ “Dr. 
Gall has mentioned instances, even among his friends; of ‘persons 
who assert that they can only think well with one side. ‘One hemi- 
sphere has been found to be bigger than the other in some of théSe 
cases. That one side can act alone, have we often had proof; for 
one side has' been destroyed by accidents, or by disease, while the 
other has continued to perform its functions.’ 

The observations which'I have advanced above, respecting’ the 
change of action im the brain, have rather been put down to excite 
future inquiry, than for'any other reason. “This subject is involved 
in deep obscurity. 

With the same view, have I endeavoured, in the hasty compo- 
sition of these sheets, to illustrate my opinion respecting the external 
influence of the air; and its periods, by'a very few cases selected’ 
for that purpose, while I have before me numerous others*of''a 
similar kind, on which these opinions have been founded, the detail 
whereof would be irksome to the reader. I have left out, for'the 
aforementioned reasons, any hypothetical opinions about the’ catise 
and manner of operation of this atmospherical influence. 


_ * Some persons have supposed that we only use in common, one eye at & 
time, and that when we hold our finger up before a candle, and either see 
two candles and one finger, or two fingers and one candle, we see the candle 
with one eye and the finger with two, or vice versa, If this be true of the 
eyes, why not also of the Organs of the Brain; since all the parts agree im 
this common circumstance of duplexity. 
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It is right to mention, lastly, that the knowledge of some pe. 
riodicity in diseases has been long known, though all writers, before 
the time of Gall, have overlooked the very general operation of the 
monthly periods. Dr. Darwin stated his opinion, that the cause 
was to be ascribed to solar and lunar influence ; and instanced the 
exacerbation of fevers, and other symptoms of illness, about six 
o'clock in the evening, the periodic cough, &c, &c., in proof of 
his opinion. He thought likewise, that the diseases which begin 
with torpor, and end in pain, as headach, &c, often begin about 
gix hours after noon, or midnight.’ 

The same author has also noticed the occurrence of the catamenia 
at lunar periods. He likewise remarks the effect of the moon on 
hydrophobia, and on diseases of other animals, which I do not 
es as they are already in print. 

ithout entering into his train of reasoning on this subject, I 
may observe, that the moon is particularly connected with the 
changes of the atmosphere, as well as with those of the tides, 
hence she may have a share in producing other 2érial causes which 
influence terrestrial bodies. in consequence of observing these 
circumstances, have accurate meteorologists, of late, divided their 
weather-journals into lunar periods; and have already found 
the. mean state of barometrical pressure usually to attend the first 


and last quarters, while its extremes more often accompany the 
new and full of the moon.* 


But the monthly Periods of Irritability do not correspond exactly 
with the lunar wring consequently there is a precession and 
m, 


retrocession of with .respect to the moon’s place in the 
heavens. Nevertheless they do not seem to precede, or to retrocede, 
more than three days and a half from the’ new and full moon. A 
sufficient number of observations, however, have not as yet been 
made, to determine the exact relation between the moon and this 
phaenomenon, which, with many other at present hidden and 
mysterious laws of Nature, the repeated observations of philosophers 
may unfold in time to come. In order to acquire a knowledge of 
this relation, we must.pay particular attention to the electric state 
of the air, by making daily observations on the atmospherical 
electrometers, oe kites, &c. I have constantly found a very 
great irregularity in the indications of these instruments during the 
ood of epidemic complaints, and at the monthly Periods of Irrita- 
ty. 


* See Zoonomia, Class IV. ii. 4. and Section xxxii. vi. and xxxvi. iii. 9. 
where the author has related ee eon ee 
haemorrhoids, gout, beadach, fevers, many other 
oY Consult Howard’s * Climate of Londen,” 
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Tue remarks of the foregoing, pages are not altogether new, 
although they have not been much heeded by modern practitioners, 
Miaily treatises, both on the influence of the atmosphere, in cases 
of epidemic complaints, as well as on the periodical returns of 
symptoms, have fale written and have fallen into oblivion. But 
raid Not quote these in my pamphlet, since the most part of the 
above observations were made before I became acquainted with 
works on similar subjects, and at a time when I had no opportunity 
of ‘recurrence to libraries. I have lately, by ransacking old collec- 
tions of medical books, become acquainted with many treatises 
relating to the subject of these sheets unknown to me before; and 
of which I shall add some short account for the use of those readers 
who may wish, in following up this curious object of medical re- 
search, to be the better prepared for making totaré observations, 
bg acquaintance with those of persons who have gone before. 

hus can one trace the knowledge of the casual and periodical 
influence of the atmosphere on the human body, from the earliest 
remarks of the Greek and Arabian physicians, gathered from, or 
improved by, their acquaintance with the wisdom of the East, 
downto that important time when Dr. Gall first made the remark 
that there was a monthly general influence, which he called the 
Period of Irritability—a time which forms an important epoch ip 
the history of anatomy and physiology, from the unfolding of facts 
about the structure and functions of the organs of the brain, where- 
on the true natural history of the human race must at length be 
founded. 

Hippocrates, Areteus, and Galen, noticed the existence of some 
influénce from without in epidemical diseases; and knew of some 
local influence in endemics, which the Roman physicians and 
philosophers confirmed, and which were alluded to by Lucretius 
and Virgil in passages already cited. After these, when literature 
and knowledge came to life again after the middle ages, ap d 
many treatises on periodicity and external influence, which I have 
sorted in the index according to the branches of the subject. 

When it is considered, that not only the periods of diseases, but 
even the influence of the sun and moon in their production, were 
credited and witten.on by such persons as Hoffman, Sydenham, 
Meade, Darwin, and other: physicans of celebrity, then should I 
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be excused if I extend this subject a little farther; and should be 
exculpated from the charge of a fanciful theorist, even by those 
(and they form a numerous class in all countries,) who would 


rather rest their knowledge on authority, than be at the trouble to 
gain it by observation. 


Index to Writers on Endemical Diseases, (hence called Folksill- 
nesses, Volkskrankheiten, &c. §c. ) 


Hoffman, Dissertatio de Morbis certis Regionibus et Populis 
Propriis.—Hal. 1705, und op. vi. 
Meyer, De Morbis Endemiis, 1737. 
Tully, Essai sur les Maladies de Dunkerque.—Dunkirk, 1760 — 
2. 


1 
Wintringham, Treatise of Endemic Diseases, &c.—Eborac. 
1718, and Works, I. n. i. 
Galenus, Fragment. ex Aph. p. 34. 


Index to Authors who have written on Diseases which happen 
in the several Seasons of the Year. 


Alberti, Dissert. de Morbis Aestivis—Hal. 1745. 


Wilson, Short Remarks upon Autumnal Disorders. —London, 
1765. 


On Diseases which happen apparently from Casual Peculiarities 
of the Atmosphere, called Epidemical Distempers. 
Baeck, Tal om Farsoter, §¢.—Stockholm, 1765—Comm. Lips. 
Suppl. Dec. Il. p. 69. Vogel, N. Med. Bibl. vi. B. p. 189. 
Berger, Diss. de Aéris Potentid in Epidemicorum Morborum 
Generatiqne.—Hial. 1727. 
Borellus, Observat. Cent. iv. n. 42. { 
Caranta, De Natura Auri, pp. 29, 30, (in nauibus cum ingenti 
numero murium. 
Commerc. Lit. Nor. 1782, p. 204. (Uffenheimensis.) _ 
De Darguiville, Morb. Epidem.—Anni 1693, §c.—E metic, ¢ 
Philebot. Laudes.—Paris, 1693. 
Ephem. Nat. Cur. Dec. U1. Ann. v. Obs. 169. 
viii. — 114. 
ix. App.p. 15. 
- — 79. 
Dec. WI. — i. Obs. 71. 
ii. App. p. 45. 
==. 197. 
a  §To. 
121. 127. 
- y. &vii— 1353. 
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viii. — l. 
Cent. 1.. App. p. 1. 
If. — 22. 
VI. — 1. 
xX — 531. 
Forster, Researches. about Atmos. Phaen. 24 Edit.—London, 
1815. p. 165. 
Farina, Ortus et Occasus Morb. Epidem.—Romzx, 16724. 12. 
Fischer, Diss. de Morbis Epidem..- Erf. 1727. 
Forwiattning, Of Provincial Doctorernas Berittelser.—Stock- 
holm, 1765. 


De Gorter, Morbi Epedemii Brevis Descriptio et Curatio per 
. Diaphoras.—In Harderov. 1733. 


De Hahn, Epidemia Verna quae. Uratislavium.—Anno 1737, 
offlixit, 1737. 
‘111OKPATHE, lib. vii. Epidem. 


Huswedel, Bericht, wie. bey einfallender Krankheit, jeder sich 
verhalten solle-—Hamburg, 1663. 


Koker, Diss. de Morbo Epidemico, Anni 1719. —Lugd. 1720. 
Kruger, Beschreibung der einheimischen Krankheiten wie diesel- 


ben durch himmilische Influenz aus der Lust die Menschen, anno 
1692 inficirt. Braunchw. 1692—+4. 

Lepecq, de la Cloture, Journal de Med. T. x\vii. p. $87. 483.— 
T. lvi. ae i 193. (Normandiae). 

» Anleit Epidemisghe Krankheiten zu Beobachten. 

Sdeesisk, 1785, A ab. B, xviii. p. 105. 

Loscher, Diss. de Phenom. Septentrionale Luminoso neé\ non 
Morbo Epidemico, Anni Currentis.—Witeb. 1721. 


Ludollf, Diss. Gen. Febr. Epidem. Concep.— Erf. 1753. 
Ludwig, ddvers. L. ii. 1. 


Menzer, de Morb. Epidem. Antiquis.—Basil, 1740. . 


Mertens, Pracktische Bermerkungen tiber Verschniedene Volas- 
krankheiten. 1785. 


Nun, de Spieciebus Morb. Epidem. &c. §&c.— Erf.. 1758. 
Pohlius de Morb. Epidem. ab aére_ Atmos.— Lips. 17.49. 
Recueul, de Memoires sur [ Epizootie Lyons. 


Sauval, An Morli omnes, omnibus fiant temporibus.— Paris, 
1706. 


Schenck, Oéds. vi. 103. 

Sydenham, Op. p. 42. 129. 137. et passim. 
Vaber, Morb. Epidem.—Viteb. 1717. 
Wintringham, Works, 1. n. 1. 


Writers on Periodical Diseases in general. 
Act. Nat. Cur. Vol, vi. obs. 6. 
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Alberti, Diss. de Palendromia Morborum.—Hal, 1750. 

Btichner, Diss. de Primis Viis Morborum Periodicorum sede 
Srequentissimé,—Hal. 1768.—Bald. Ausziig. I. 81. 

——, De Morb. Periodicis, (in general ').—Hal. 1754. 

Darwin, Zoon.. Sect. xxxii. 6.—xxxvi, ii. 3. &c. 

Ephem. Nat. Cur. I. iv. and v.—Il. iii. 40. 

Franck, De Period. Affect.—Pavia, 1791. 

Marescot, Period. in is, $c. §c—Paris, 1575. 

> (Fr. Cas.) Geschicte Period. Krankh.—Carlsruh, 
1764, 

De Neufville, Diss. indol. Morb. Period. Hypochon.—Gotten- 
gen, 1785. 

Plouquet, De Morbis Periodics.—Tubing. 1783. 

Du Port, Ergo repswiow Causa, §c.—Paris, 1623. 

Riedlin, Lin. Med. 1695. 

Spichenbergen, De Morb. Period.—Leyden. 

Stahl, De Affectibus Periodicis.—Hal. 1702. 

Testa, Bermerkungen tiber die periodischen Verinderungen und 
Enscheinungen in Krankheit und gesunden Zustande des menschii- 
on Korpers.—Leipz. 1790. Salzb, Med. Chir.—Zeitung. 1791, 

~». 

Valentini, Decl. Panyg. n. 3. de Morb. Period.—Francof. 
1701. 

Spurzheim, Physiog. System.—London, 1816, : 

———, On Insanity.—London, 1817, p. 190, ¢ 
sequel, 

——— » Phrenologie, §c.—Paris, 1818. 

On Diseases with Diurnal and Nocturnal Periods. 


Crause, Dissert. de Morbis Nocturnis et Nocturnis Morborum 
Exacerbationibus.—Jena, 1709. 

Scarpa, Malatie deglie Occhi, (al fino del libro.) On the 
Nocturnal Blindness. 

Darwin, Zoonomia, vol. ii.—( Curious cases of), and Class IV. 
ii. 4, et sequel. 


In order the further to prove the truth of the foregoing remarks, 
with respect to the casual and periodical influence of the atmo- 
sphere on diseases, have I recommended the plan of keeping journals 
of the weather, and noting down the epidemical and other prevalent 
complaints in collateral columns. ‘The periods of irritability might 
likewise be noted, and also astronomical phaenomena. Such 
journals kept for a long time by physicians of extensive practice in 
different parts of the world, might lead to very useful results, by 
exhibiting a large body of collateral and consecutive observations 
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on the atmosphere, and on diseases and their periods, by which we 
may be enabled to observe many coincidences at present unknown. 

With a view to assist persons in composing journals, have I 
subjoined the following plan, with a short description of the 
modifications of the clouds; since the knowledge of these, consi- 
dered as the indicators of the electric state of the atmosphere, is of 
some importance to the speculative physician, who is examining 
the connexion between the health of his patients and the state of 
the weather. 

The journal should consist of 16 columns. The Ist column 
should contain the day of the month, 2d the hour of observation, 
which ought to be made at least three times a day, if possible, 
viz. 9 o'clock in the morning, noon and midnight. Those who 
are able to employ a person expressly to keep the register, should 
make five more observations, viz. at sunrise, being the coldest 
time; at 2 P. M.; and at 2 in the morning; because the crisis of 
symptoms of diseases with daily periods often happens at these 
times; at 6 P. M., because there is likewise, in many cases, an 
exacerbation of symptoms about this time. Though I ‘have 
observed this period to fluctuate, according to the hour of dinner, 
having been established, I believe, by the exertion of digestion, 

it afterwards goes on periodically, independent of eating. It 
is to be noted that 9 A. M., noon, and 6 P. M., are also barome- 
trical periods. The $d column should contain the barometer; an 
R or an F should be ‘placed after the numerical denotation, to 
signify either rising (if the mercury have a convex surface), or 
falling (if with a concave top). This will lead us to a knowledge 
of the time when the maximum and minimum of the day happen. 
The 4th column, the thermometer. In particularly hot or cold 
weather, the maximum of the day and the minimum of the night 
might be taken with a Six’s, or selfmarking thermometer, in case 
we should not have seen it at its extreme points. This might be 
added in a note. The 5th column, the hygrometer: Saussure’s 
and De Luc’s are the best. The 6th column, the evaporation (by 
a vapourguage) in 24 hours, taken from 9 to 9 o’clock every morn- 
ing. The 7th column, the rain fallen, (by a rainguage). The 
8th column, the atmospherical electrometer. The 9th column, 
the electroscope of De Luc. The 10th column, the direction of 
the wind (by a weathercock). The 11th column, its force (by an 


* For a description of these instruments and figures, and for descriptions 
of the modifications of the clouds—See ny “ Researches about Atmospheric 
Phaenomena,” 2d edit.—Baldwin and Co, 1815. 
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anemomieter.) The 12th column, the modifications of clouds, or 
nepheological journal. They are as follow :— ; 

1, Cirtus, or Qurleloud,’ a light flexuous: or ofirling éléud 
generally observed in the higher regions of the air. Sometimes its 
— are straight, and cross the welkin from one horizon to the 
other. 

2. The Cumulus, or Stackencloud, an aggregated mass of an 
irregularly hemispherical form, The common cloud of day. 

3. The Stratus, or Fallcloud ; fogs and mists. 

4. The Cirrocumulus, or Sondercloud : a bed of separate orbi- 
cular aggregates. 

5. The Cirrostratus, or Wanecloud ; a thick shallow cloud, a 
bed of little barred or streaked clouds, with this character. It is 
always in a subsiding state. 

6. The Cumulostratus, or Twaincloud. The rocklike and 
mountainous clouds before storms. 

7. The Nimbus, or Raincloud, immediately causing the Inber, 
or shower of rain. 

The 13th column should contain the general remarks on the 
weather. Occasional phaenomena, as halos, meteors, the calen- 
dar of Flora, &c. &c. The 14th column, the diseases in particular, 
The 15th column, the periods of irritability ; and the 16th columa, 
the place of the moon. 

Various miscellaneous notes might be added. As the appearance 
of migratory birds, the diseases of animals, &c. &c. These 
journals, kept in different places, and published collectively, like 
the Meteorological Registers of the Palatine Society of Meteo- 
rology, would be useful and interesting. ‘ 


* A very copious Journal of the above kind has been kept at Waltham- 
stow, in Essex, for upwards of forty years back, which I hope to have leisure 
to consult, and to give the substance to the public. 
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Tr jis the expressed intention of the founders of this oration, that it 
should be rendered contributory to the honor of surgery, and of 
its intelligent professors; which design cannot, in my opinion, be 
better accomplished, than by showing what surgery really is ; the 
nature and extent of the knowledge requisite for its clear compre- 
heusion ; the intellect and talent necessary. for its successful prac- 
lice. 

Had surgery and surgeons been merely what their names imply, 
bandywork. and: handicrafts, I never would have appeared before 
you, Gentlemen, to do them honor. For honor is due alone to 
intellect, and can be paid to nothing else. Why do we honor 
those whose literary labors stand pre-eminent ; or those who have 
exposed, or sacrificed their lives in the cause of their country, or 
in that of moral obligation? Is it not on account of their having 
evinced superior powers, or firmness of mind? They have thus 
done honor to the whole human race, and can only be repaid in the 
same coin; we return to them the tribute of honor, in proportion 
as they have conferred it on us. We indeed honor rank, but then 
it is either in blind obedience to the laws of custom, or because 
we associate the opinion of superior intelligence and eleva- 
tivn of mind with the possession of a dignified station." 


» *,The good qualities of the mind excite and engage our respect or 
esteem. 
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Now, to show what surgery really is, it becomes necessary to 
divest it of that garb with which it has been clothed and obscured 
in times of ignorance ; and it is useful to revert to the history of 
former times, in order to observe the circumstances which have 
promoted or retarded the progress of the medical sciences, or com- 
municated to them that bias, by which they have been directed to 
their present situation. 

Medicine, or the science which has for its object the prevention 
and cure of diseases, was held in the highest respect by ancient 
nations, and its most eminent professors were even venerated. 
But, surely, it was the beneficent object only of the science that 
attracted their applause and gratitude; for the means by which 
the object was to be accomplished were either not contemplated, 
or were merely supposed to be known. Various sovereigns have, 
doubtless, greatly promoted this science by their patronage, and 
encouragement ought to be given to it, as | shall afterwards show, 
not only by the government of countries, but also by the people in 
general. ‘The successors of Alexander of Macedon first resolutely 
opposed the natural feelings and prejudices of mankind, by patro- 
nsmg the dissection of human bodies at Alexandria ; which city 
they had made the great depository of knowledge, by the collection 
of an immense library, and which they also strove to make a splen- 
did seat of science, and source of instruction. 

It was at Alexandria, that persons in general first possessed the 
ready means of knowing what others knew and thought, by con- 
sulting their writings collected in its stupendous library. How dif- 
ferent must have been the state of learning and learned men in 
ancient and in modern times! What surprising changes has the 
invention of printing produced! An ancient stedent of any subject 
of nature or scietice must have sought for the information. which 
others possessed, by distant visits, to procure the perusal of any 
work of celebrity, or the conversation of those engaged in the same 
pursuits. His knowledge, therefore, must chietly have resulted 
from his own exertions, and if he deemed it worthy of being re- 
corded for the benefit of others, he knew that it must be commu- 
nicated to them very gradually and slowly. His fame, as a disco- 
verer, or improver of science, could never spread so as to reverbe- 
rate to his own ears. His reputation must necessarily be of slow 
growth, and therefore his endeavour would be to make it lasting. 
As he could not compare his knowledge with that of others, he 
would strive to make his own perfect, by completely mastering the 
subject he had engaged with, so that none should be able to do 
more. But now, when, by an industrious education, any one may 
possess himself of the knowledge of the whole world with respect 
to any subject of nature, art, or science ; now, when every acces- 
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sion of knowledge.is published at annual, quarterly, or monthly 
periods ; every little discovery is at once proclaimed, lest its author 
should be anticipated ; and persons in general become desirous of 
contending for superiority more with one another, than with the 
subject, or with themselves. Yet this ready communication of 
knowledge greatly tends to its increase, by exciting general emula- 
tion and co-operation. 

It was at Alexandria, also, that persons of the medical profes- 
sion first possessed an opportunity of studying the subject-mat- 
ter of medieal science, the structure and functions of the parts of 
the human body. How absurd should we deem the condact of a 
mechanic, whose business it was to rectify the errors of any complex 
machine, should he merely provide himself with the finest and fittest 
tools for the purpose, and neglect to learn its mechanism, by which 
alone he can be able to discover the causes of the error, or stop- 
page of its different movements, and consequently what is wanting 
to be done, to render it again perfect or useful. Yet equally 
absurd would be the conduct of medical men, were they to study 
botany, rmacy, chemistry, and natural philosophy, searching 
indeed through all the paths of nature, and the stores of art, for 
means of cure, and yet neglect anatomy, by which alone they'can 
be able to distinguish the nature of the difference between health 
anil disease, and consequently what is requisite to reconvert the lat- 
tet into the former; which is the only circumstance that'can render 
medicine a science. 

It seems to be my fate, Gentlemen, whenever I address you, to 
be doomed to speak of the importance of opinions ; yet | cannot 
avoid it, the necessity of the case absolutely demands it ; for the 
reasoning powers of man, which, when well directed, lead to the 
discovery of truth, and the formation of useful opinions, when mis- 
employed, elicit nothing but error and pernicious notions. It is a 
very great but very common misemployment of our reasoning pow- 
ers, to draw inferences from facts belonging to different subjects, 
which are incommensurate with one another. Such irrelevant facts 
have been often designated by the whimsical and contradictory. ex- 
pression of false facts. We are indeed sometimes induced to rea- 
sou from analogy; but then the similarity of the facts is so precise, 
as to wartant’us in believing that the subjects, concerning which 
we thus comparatively reason, are essentially alike. 

Now without any knowledge of anatomy, or the animal econo- 
my, persons of the medical profession, by drawing. inferences 
from mixed facts, might suppose, that a fire was kindled throughout 
the body to warm and cherish it, which, if in excess, might set our 
juices into fermentation, and thus produce partial or general. dis- 
order ; they might suppose, that there were elements in the body, 
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which ought to be combined in definite proportions, and that diffe- 
rent diseases might result from the excess or deficiency of one or 
other of these elements. They might suppose, that diseases were: 
of am acid or of au alkaline mature; they might say, that, there 
were powers, capable of performing functions, nay even poetically 
imagine essences endowed with such powers, end speak of anime 
presiding over the different functions, and of an archeus or master- 
workman superintending the whole. You know, Gentlemen, that 
all this and more of the same kind has been thought and said by 
reputed sages of the medical profession. 

Since, then, reasoning from false, insufficient, or irrelevant 
premises is productive of error, we cannot wonder, that when me- 
dical men in general first began to reason on the causes and nature, 
of diseases, and the effects of remedies, if their speculations were 
wild, and the conduct which such opinions gave rise to, highly 
injurious. We can feel no surprise, therefore, that a: large 
party of the medical profession should segregate themselves, and 
resolutely interdict the use of reasoning in medical practice, .stead~ 
fastly resolving, in their conduct to be guided solely. by-the dic- 
tates of experience. Neither indeed can we wonder, that even 
erring reason still found advocates in the minds of men. Now you 
know, Gentlemen, that not very long after the formiation of the 
Alexandrian school,‘in the beginning of the second century, before 
the Christian wra, Serapion and Phillinus, pupils of , Herophi- 
lus, were the founders of a sect called the empiric, which was 
numerous, highly respectable, and which long continued ; to 
florish, whilst the remaining party of the medical profession were 
distinguished by the appellation of the dogmatic or rational 
sect. In the very feeble and almost blind state attendaut on the 
infancy of medical science, a caution not to attempt to advance, 
unless supported and conducted by an unerring guide, seemed 
really requisite, yet to prohibit such endeavours in the present vigor- 
aus and enlightened state of medical science, would be as prepos- 
terous as to recommend the conduct proper to be pursued in 
infancy, to be continued during the whole state of manhood. 

ugh much might be said on thts subject, it really seems unneces- 
sary to do more than to remind you, Gentlemen, that the sagar 
cious Lord Bacon has, in this respect also, well displayed the re- 
sults of different dispositions or powers of mind, by the following 
simile: “The empirics,” says he, “ like ants, ouly lay by stores 
and use them ; the rationalists, like spiders, spin webs out of them 
selves ; but the bee takes a middle course, collecting ber matter 
from the flowers of the field and garden, and digesting, and ela- 
borating it by her native powers.” 
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- It was shortly after the establishment of the Alexandrian school, 
that, as Celsus informs us, the practice of medicine was first 
separated into three parts, and each part consigned to a different 
person, one of whom was supposed to cure diseases by com- 
pounds of drugs and other substances; another by regimen and 
plans of diet; and the third by manual, operations and instru- 
ments. ‘This partition seems to have been both an effect and 
a cause of that confusion between the object of medicine, and the 
means of-accomplisbing it, which has obtained more or less ever 
since that period. The bulk of medical knowledge, was, however, 
at that time too diminutive, to permit this subdivision to be con- 
tinwed, and we find succeeding authors treat equally on all these 
curative measures. 

‘The advantages which we derive from anatomical knowledge 
are; that it enables us to judge of the nature and probable event 
of injuries and diseases, by the exact information we possess of 
the situation and connections of every part of, the body; that it 
enables us to perform the operations of surgery with confidence, in 
ourselves, and security to our patients ; moreover, a correct know- 
ledge of structure is the only foundation of all knowledge, of 
fanction, without which, we can never be able to distinguish the 
nature, of the difference between. health and disease,, nor con- 
sequently what is requisite to reconvert the latter into the former, 
whieh; | repeat, is the only circumstance that can reuder, medi- 
ame # science.:. Now, though the dissections, at the Alexandrian 
school, were by no means so perfect as to produce any of the 
important:::consequences derivable from anatomy, yet they led 
the way to the general investigation of structure and function, 
and to the formation of opinions deduced from the facts belonging 
to the subject under consideration. .The body of the monkey 
somuch resembles that of man, that a moderately good idea of 
the latter may be obtained by the examination of the former; 
the desire to understand function would also lead to experimental 
eriquiry and; consequently we. find Galen, whom. they say 
had passed several. years at the Alexandrian school, making various 
experiments on animals, to determine the office of different 
parts of the body. 
~ (Medicine was, doubtless, much promoted by the oportunities 
of» information ‘which, the , Alexandrian school afforded ; and_ it 
seems to have proceeded as prosperously as could be expected, in 
the still very deficient state of elementary knowledge, for several 
wenturies; when a\revolution happened, by which all the sciences 
ofsouthern Europe. were in common overthrown, and their lights 
extinguished, so that a great district of the world was involved in 
darkness and. ignorance, for many ages. As the account which k 
am giving of the causes that promoted, retarded, or variously 
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affected the progress of the medical sciences, will, not: be .clearly 
intelligible, without adverting to this revolution, 1 may be excused 
if 1 bnefly endeavour'to revive it im your remembrance. It was 
towards the latter end of the fifth century, that the hardy nations of 
the north of Kurope burst like a deluge into the Ltalian territories 
of the degenerate Romans, bearing down before them the ancient 
seat of os government, which, having previously removed | to 
Constantinople, was still able to oppose a mound that checked the 
further progress of this mundation. In the beginning of: the 
seventh century, Mahomet established his religion and dominion 
in the East, subduing all Arabia; and his successors extended. their 
empire over Palestine and Persia, Egypt, and the northern coast 
of Africa, from whence their influence was continued over: those 
Moors, who had invaded and subdued the kingdom of Spain: 
such was the extent of the Saracen dominion. But the Mahome- 
tans were prevented from entering Europe on the east by the 
Roman - government at Constantinople. The territories of the 
Romans were much diminished, and were assailed on various parts 
of their frontier. The empire, however, was still superior to these 
attacks, and according to the simile of a late elegant writer, it 
seemed like the trunk of an old tree, which still remained vigorous 
and unshaken by the winds which assaulted it, and bad stripped it 
ofits branches. In the territory protected by the last exerttomof 
the Roman power, science and art still survived, though in! a: state 
of rapid decline. Here the works of the Grecian and Roman 
writers on medicine, were chiefly preserved, and their languages 
were spoken. Here too, when the people im general had become 
illiterate, ecclesiastical scholars, who had read these authors, took 
upon themselves to give medical advice, but refused to shed blood, 
or dress wounds or sores, which task devolved on their servants. 
It was here, therefore, that surgery first made its public appear- 
ance, clothed in the garb of a menial. 
Anatomy was wholly neglected by the Arabians, nor was it till 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, that Mondini made public 
dissections in Italy, and by degrees, other nations acquired: that 
useful boldness.” The zeal of the great painters, who began) to 
florish towards the close of the next century, and the patronage 
afforded to them, greatly contributed to the suppression off the 
public prejudice against dissection in Italy. Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, and Albert Durer, were all either 
frequent dissectors, or draftsmen of dissected bodies. tis curious 
to observe, how speedily in general we reconcile our minds to’ that 
whieh custom has rendered familiar. The dissection of the: bodies 
of persons who die in the hospitals of Paris, produces at present 
no indignation, no sensation in the public mind. . Yet even in the 
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time of Haller, the laws and prejudices against purloining a dead 
body, were so strong; that he left France with all possible 
— lest the receiver should be considered as bad as the 


It was not, however, until the sixteenth century, that anatomy 
made any considerable advances, when some great snatomists dis- 
tinguished themselves, particularly Eustachius and Fallopius in 
Italy, Sylvius and Vesalius in France. Vesalius pursued his anato- 
mical enquiries with so much ardor and constancy, that he was able 
to publish seven large folio volumes:on the anatomy of the human 
body, before he was 29 years of age (1542).. These books, which 
entitle him to ‘the greatest gratitude of posterity, were to himself, 
however, the cause of much vexation and trouble. Even at that 
time, the authority of Galen was held in such high respect, that 
when Vesalius showed bis errors, and his ignorance of the structure 
of the human body, the hatred of all was turned against the 
defamer. People could not bear to be set right by so young a 
man, and even his preceptor Sylvius denounced perpetual enmity 
against him. I need not telhmy present auditors what scrapes Ve- 
salius got into, or what injuries he sustained, in consequence of the 
public prejudice against dissection. 

After human anatomy had become moderately well known, the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe were involved in war, and the same atten- 
tion was not paid to the — of academical institutions for teaching 
anatomy and medicine. » anatomists again had recourse 
to the dissection of animals, from which, however, they deriyed 
very important advantages. They were thus led to an extensive 
knowledge of the comparative structure of living beings in general, 
and to make observations and experiments illustrative of function. 
So that by these means, were all the paths leading to medical science 
fairly thrown open to enquirers. 

I must now relate some ridiculous circumstances, which, how- 
ever, gave a considerable bias to the progress of the medical sciences. 
The priests, merely because they were able to read the Greek 
avid ‘Roman authors on medicine, were the principal physicians, 
during the dark ages, as I may call them, of these sciences. 
became intimate with the barbers, because the latter were frequently 
employed to shave the heads of the priests, according to the uniform 
of their order. The priests also frequently employed the barbers 
to shave the heads of patients, before they prescribed washes to cool 
the fever of the bram, or blisters to draw the peccant humors from 
the surface. Finding these fellows handy with edge tools, the 
priests taught them to bleed and perform such little operations as 
they were competent) to direct, as well as to make salves and poulti- 
cess and to dress wounds and sores. Such was the origin of 
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barber-surgery. When, however, the..Popes perceived that the 
medical practice of the priests took them from their proper.calling, 
aud obliged them after various edicts, reluctantly to relinquish #, the 
office of physician was then adopted by other scholars upon the same 
claim) or pretension, ‘that of being able to read the Greek and Roman 
writers‘ on medicine ; and ever since, scholastic learning, and acade- 
mical honors, have been considered as essential attributes to. the 
character of a physician. 

In the fourteenth century, these barbers and reputed surgeons 
pushed themselves forwards into the practice of surgery in France, 
to a degree that induced the surgeons iv ordinary to petition the legis- 
lature to interfere, and an order was obtained that the barbers 
should not be permitted to practise, except in slight cases. In pros 
cess of time, however, the barbers attended lectures,.and became as 
well informed as the inferior class of surgeons, and being still patro-~ 
nised and instructed by their old friends the learned doctors, they 
at length obtained an establishment as regular . practitioners in 
France, under the title of barber-surgeons. Of thisorder was Ams 
brose Paré, a man of original observation, great candor, and abun 
dant experience, whose works were well calculated to correct the 
bad and cruel surgery of those times. 

Wherever the priests» practised as pbysicians, the barbers 
performed the’ offices of surgeons. As, likewise, medical kaow- 
ledge radiated from Italy to the northern nations of Europe, so 
they must have received the information mixed with any absurdity 
which it might have taken upim its passage; and this, if we. had 
even the discernment to distinguish, we seem to have wanted the 
resolution to reject, for the copartnership between surgery and 
shaving has been but) newly dissolved in this country. ‘ Would 
heart of man e’er think it, but you'll be silent.” This foolery was 
continued so nearly to the present time, that even I myself have 
often doft my cap to barber-surgeons. Edward the Fourth, in the 
Year 1461, granted a charter of incorporation and privilege to 
barber-surgeons ; and though the distinct mature of the two. pro- 
fessions gradually became more and more apparent, yet they ‘were 
not separated till nearly three centuries had elapsed, till the, year 
1745. 

The legitimate practice of surgery did not, however, remain 
uncultivated nor unpatronised by different sovereigns. My time 
does not permit me to relate various instances, and [ question if 
more than one can be adduced, in which the means adopted were 
jedicious and efficient. Lowis the. Fourteenth, from being com« 
tinually engaged in war, seems first to have clearly discerned the 
nature and } of surgery, and ithe proper measures by 


which it might and -ought to be promoted. He established 
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hospitals, colleges, and professorships; he ordered that lectures 
on surgery stiould be given by surgeons of acknowledged ability, 
and that bodies for dissection should be liberally supplied. By 
these means, he produced such a spirit of enquiry and emulation 
amongst the members of our profession, that the French surgeons 
soon surpassed those of all other nations, and pupils from every part 
of Europe flocked to Paris to learn anatomy and surgery. Asa 
further consequence of this patronage, I may mention that it gave 
rise to that very excellent work, the Memoirs of the French 
Academy of Surgery, the contributors to which were laborious 
students of their profession, who regularly registered and arranged 
all the knowledge promulgated by preceding authors, to which 
' they added their own observations and experimental enquiries. | 

It would, in my opinion, be honorable to the surgeons of any 
nation to combine and produce a rival work (due allowances being 
made for the progressive improvement of the science of surgery) ; 
for to me, these memoirs seem, even at present, to stand as it were 
alone, and in a state of lofty superiority. Let me not, however, 
omit to mention that before these memoirs came forth, a similar 
publication was set on foot m this country under the patronage of 
the first Professor Monro of Edinburgh." It is unnecessary for me 
to ‘tell you, Gentlemen, ofthe number and importance of the pe- 
riodical publications of our own country. The facility of publica- 
tion, which such works afford, prevents useful information from 
being lost, whilst they keep alive amongst the members of our 
profession in general a spirit of enquiry, emulation, and co- 
operation. 

Having thus adverted to the principal circumstances which have 
influenced the progress of the medical sciences, it seems only 
necessary to show the improvements made by the two late eminent 
physiologists Haller and Hunter, in order to place distinctly 
within your view the present state of these sciences in our own 
country, which is my chief object in this address ; for indeed it 
would be bnt of little use to look back except in order to determine 
the direction and means by which we are likely to proceed with 
the greatest advantage. 

Albert Von Haller was born at Berne, in Switzerland, in 1708, 
and died there in 1777. He possessed a well proportioned assem- 
blance of vigorous intellectual faculties. His memory was sur- 
prisingly quick and retentive, scarcely any language was unknown 
to him, and all those in which medical records are written he both 
read’ and wrote with facility. He had great industry, and made 


¥ The Edinburgh Medical Essays and Observations were first published 
in 178¢@. The Memoirs of the French Academy of Surgery'in 1743. 
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himself acquainted with all that others knew or thought relative 
to our professional studies. He had great method and discrimi- 
nation, and regularly registered all the knowledge he obtained 
by reading or otherwise. Of his talents in selecting, condensing, 
aud arranging information from successive publications, his numet- 
ous bibliothece afford ample evidence. Haller went to Leyden 
in 1725, where he became a favorite pupil of Boerhaave, and a 
fellow-student of Albinus. He also took opportunities of visiting 
Ruysch, to observe his anatomical labors, After he bad finished 
his studies and his trayels, he returned to Berne, and in 1734 he 
taught anatomy in an amphitheatre which the republic had.es- 
tablished for that purpose ; he was also physician to an hospital, 
and entrusted with the care of the public library, and cabinet of 
medals. In the first year that he undertook the latter office he 
formed a regular catalogue of all the books, and arranged and de- 
scribed in chronological order more than 5000 antique medals, 
King George the Second being desirous of promoting the reputa- - 
tion of the University of Gottengen, invited Haller to accept-of 
an anatomical, surgical, and botanical professorship, which he 
established for him, and Haller accepted this invitation. The op- 
portunities of information at the school of Berne were too small 
for the mind of Haller, and he there met with the usual difficulty 
of procuring bodies for dissection. 

Haller resided in Gottingen seventeen years, and made physi- 
ology his principal study. He found the knowledge of this sub; 
ject encumbered and perplexed with false and absurd assertions 
and doctrines, which he removed, and endeavoured to make physi- 
ology as much like science as possible. He saw the necessity for 
an exact knowledge of anatomy, both human and comparative ; for 
any reasoning with respect to function which is incompatible with 
the facts relating to structure must be invalid. .He saw,no, mode 
by which function could be scientifically investigated, except by ex- 
periments made on living animals ; yet in detailing these we find 
frequent evidences of his being disturbed by those “ compunc- 
tious visitings of nature ” which every good mind must vecessarily 
feel at inflicting sufferings on unresisting or subdued sensitive 
creatures, over which nature has given us dominion. He examined 
all the principal vital functions with particular attention, yet he 
found no spring of vital action except in irritability, which he 
believed to be a property of the muscular fibre alone, He im-, 
vestigated the process of formation, both in the growth and re 
paration of bones, and in the formation of the embryon m_ the 
egg, which he believed to be developed. It was not, however, 
ull after thirty years of labor. that he thought bimself warranted 
to publish his Elementa Physiologie, a work that certainly contains 
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all that was then kuown on physiology, together with the altera- 
tions and improvemeitts tae i his own enquiries and reflections ; 
and its supreme excellence, at the time uf its publication, was 
testified by the applause of every nation, and by proffers of invi- 
tation and reward to its author by various governments. 
Nostalgia of Haller, however, induced him after seventeen yeats’ 
residence in Gottingen to return to Berne, where he became a 
miigistrate and politician, without relinquishing his former stu- 

Such was the esteem with which Haller was regarded, 
Wherever the sciences were cultivated, that most foreigners of 
distinction, and even princes, in passing through Switzerland, paid 
homage ‘by their visits to the illustrious Haller. 

Jolin Hunter was born inthe county of Lanark, in Scotland in: 
the year 1728, and he died in London in 1793. He had received 
but'little education ; his mind had not been taught to act in imitation 
of othets; he disliked to read, as much as he liked to think. When 
Mr. Cline addressed’ the College on this anniversaty, he said, 
“ Muchas Mr. Hanter did, he thought still more. He’has often 
told me, his delight was; to think.” Mr. Hunter did not begin to 
learn anatomy till he was eighteen years of age; but when the 
book of nature lay exposed to his view, he read it with facility, 
interest, ’intelligence, and diligence ; and the idle youth became 
a. most imdustrious man. Like Haller, he devoted himself to 
physidlogy. Such minds could not but be highly sensible of the 
interest and importance of this study : they could not be contented 
with the mere notation of facts, without enquiring into their pro- 
bable causes and uses. Like Haller, he beeame an exact and 
comprehensive anatomist. No structure, nor substance wanting 
structure, yet possessing life, escaped his strictest scrutiny. Lake 
Haller, he investigated the nature of function by experiment, yet 
how different is the conclusion of the labors and reflections, or 
the principles of the physiological doctrines of these almost con- 
temporary and very extraordinary characters ;—the one enriched from 
the possessions of all others, and endowed with great degrees of in- 
téllectual powers ; the other, rich onlyim natural genius and talent. 

Although Ihave not now to speak of Mr. Hunter's physio- 
logical opinions, yet it seems proper to observe on the pre- 
sent occasion, that he was not satisfied with those of Haller, 
which he had heard delivered in bis brother’s lectures ; and therefore 
he examined every subject for himself. He seems also to have 
wronght like an ancient student, not striving for victory with others, 
but contending with the subject, and with himself. In the whole 
of his tabors and reasonings, we may ‘perceive a most diligent 
search for every fact belonging to the subject he was investigating, 
to form the basis on which he reasons ; the most anxious solicitude 
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to describe facts with accuracy, and to avoid the least misrepre- 
sentation of them ; and in his reasonings, I can perceive no in- 
ference deduced from insufficient or irrelevant premises. It is this 
mode of proceeding only, as I have formerly observed, which can 
give value and currency tothe opinions of any one. Mr. Hunter 
was convinced that life was not the result of organisation ; and 
though many may have iy [zag life to be something not 
depending on structure, Mr. Hunter was the first who deduced 
the opinion, as a legitimate consequence of legitimate facts, that 
life actually constructed the very means by which it carried on 
its various processes, and that it could operate in semifluid and even 
fluid substances. His intelligent mind further perceived that no 
system of physiology could be perfect that did not equally explain 
the morbid as well as the healthy actions of life. I may say, that he 
discovered a vital principle in physiology active in producing cos- 
rect pathology. ‘Therefore, he appears to me as a new character 
m our profession ; and briefly to express his peculiar merit, I may 
callhim the first and great physionosologist or expositor of the 
nature of disease. 





Haller was a physician, Hunter a surgeon : both were anatomists 
and physiologists, both therefore equally qualified, as far as their 
knowledge of the animal economy extended, to discern the nature 
and mode of cure of the diseases in either department of medical 
science ; yet, doubtless, each most competent to decide upon the 
best means for effecting the latter purpose in that to which he had 
been educated, and his attention chiefly directed. Medicine is 
one and indivisible : it must be learned as a whole, for no part 
can be understood, if studied separately. The physician must 
understand surgery, and the surgeon the medical treatment of dis- 
eases. Indeed, it is from the evidence afforded by external dis- 
eases, that we are evabled to judge of the nature and progress of 
those that are internal ; which appeared ‘so clearly to Boerhaave, 
that though his object was to teach his pupils the practice of 
medicine, he began by teaching them surgery. 

Yet as medical science is so very extensive, and such accuraté 
knowledge of its various subjects is required, the division of it 
into two principal departments which custom has established, 
may be continued with great propriety and advantage. So much 
knowledge aud talent is requisite in the division of surgery, for the 
correct re-adjustment of parts which have beeu severed and sepa- 
rated by violence ; for ensuring their unvarying motionless position, 
so essential to their tranquillity and re-union ; for suggesting and 
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applying suitabie'meatis’ to soothe or correct the morbid actions 
Of ‘susceptible stirfaces ; for’ discriminating the great, variety of 
external locaf’ diseases ; and’for performing the various and com- 
plicated ‘operations’ of surgery ; that it requires the whole time 
and ability of any individual to attain even modérate perfection in 
this department of medical science. Whilst the uo less extensive 
and important task of unravelling the intricacies of the symptoms 
produced by internal diseases, so as to trace them to their several 
sources, and consequently to decide upon their proper treatment; 
and of modifying the remedies employed, so as to adapt them to 
the varieties of circumstances and constitutions ; equally demands 
the concentrated observation and reflection of the physician. In- 
deed ‘the division of medicine into two rincipat departments, 
which custom has established, seems also to have received the 
fullest sanction of experience ; and if we were not to acquiesce 
im it, ‘we should subvert the institations of society, and throw the 
whole profession into confusion, So much, also, is to be known 
atid done in either department, that if we invadé each other's 
province, we must neglect properly to cultivate and improve our 
own. 

There are those who think that a still further subdivision of 
the subjects of medicine might lead to a more perfect knowledge 
of thém. Yet the’ ultimate structure of all parts of the body 
beitig the same, their diseases must be similar, and treated upon 
the same geveral principles. If also, to investigate and uuder- 
stand any subject in nature, art, or science, a great deal of collateral 
knowledge be required, which serves like light shining from va- 
rious points, to illuminate the object of our attention ; when we 
examine particular diseases by the lights emanating from others, 
here stich lights will indeed be found to be most apposite and illus- 
trative. It is by comparing the nature and treatment of dis- 
eases with one another, that we improve our knowledge and prac- 
tice with respect to those of particular organs, of portions of the 
body. Iftowever, after an enlarged education, if after knowing 
the whole, our observations were exclusively directed to a part, it 
is probable that increase of knowledge might result from’ such 
concentration of attention. Yet those, in general, who study the 
diseases of particular organs or portions of the body, ‘think that 
they may save themselves the trouble of more extensive research, 
and thus their views becotie as circumscribed as’ ‘the objects of 
their attention. 

It is both evident to reason, and mawifested by the history of 
medical science, or by experience, that it can only be attained 
and improved in one way. We must understand structure and 
function, and the changes produced in each by disorder and 
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disease. There is no short cut, nor “ royal road,” to the attain- 
ment of medical knowledge. The path which we have to pursue 
is long, difficult, and unsafe. In our progress, we must frequent- 
ly take up our abode with death and corruption ; we must adopt 
loathsome diseases for our familiar associates, or we shall never, be 
thoroughly acquainted with their nature and dispositions ; we must 
risk, nay even injure, our own health in order to be able to pre- 
serve or restore that of others. Yet if we do this, our profession 
will be held in the highest respect ; not as in ancient times, mere- 
ly on account of the beneficence of its object, but because it will 
be further perceived, that the means are adequate to its accom- 
plishment. 

If, however, we are disposed thus to labor for the public 
good, some concession, co-operation, and encouragement on the 
part of the public, may be by us reasonably expected. Anato- 
mical knowledge is the only foundation on which the structure of 
medical science can be built. Without this, we should but 
increase the sufferings of those afflicted with sliseases, and endan- 
ger their lives. Opportunities of dissection should therefore: be 
afforded to us. ‘The bodies of persons dying in the hospitals 
abroad are given to the surgeons for dissection, and even with the 
acquiescence of the public. In other countries it is considered, 
that those who have been supported by the public, when unable 
to support themselves, die in its debt, and that their remains may 
therefore, with justice, be converted to the public use. In 
England, however, the indigent who suffer from iliness and injury, 
are supported and relieved chiefly by the liberality of that benevo- 
lence which is so creditable to our national character ; and much 
as [ wish for the promotion of medical knowledge, | should be 
sorry if the bodies of the poor were to be considered as public 
property without reserve in our own country. For better would 
it seem to me, that medical science should cease, and our bodily 
sufferings continue, than that the nataral rights and best feelings 
of humanity should not be equally respected in all classes of socie- 
ty; or that merely because persons are poor, they should be pre- 
vented from paying the last tribute of respect and regard tovtheir 
departed relatives by attending their remains to the grave. Yet 
if the directors of hospitals, poor-houses, and prisans, were to 
establish it as a regulation, that the body of any person dyimg in 
those institutions, unclaimable by immediate relatives, should 
be given to the surgeon of the establishment for dissection, upon 
his signing an obligation so to dispose of it, as to give no offence 
to decency or humanity, [ am convinced, that it would greatly 
tend to the increase of anatomical knowledge amongst the mem- 
bers of our profession in general, and consequently to the public 
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good... Or indeed it might ‘be established.es a law; that the body 
of -any person of whatsoever rank or.fortune, .unclai 
immediate relatives, should be subjected to dissection; ,and, thus 
@ great public good might be obtamed, without any, infriagément 
on the equality of rights.. Other and better expedients may indeed 
he:devised ; and the subject is so important as to deserve general 
| Yet, upon mentioning the foregoing angunetios 8 to. various 
persons, | have been uniformly answered, that the public .would 
never consent to such regulations ; for their effect weuld be, to 
deny the body the rite of Christian burial.. But that the, funeral 
service availeth not to the dead is made manifest, evem by. Ahat 
sublime ritual itself, which places before our view. the valueless 
nature of the dead body by the most emphatic language.,, We 
therefore commit the body to the ground ; earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust. That is to say, confident it must, acgording 
to the laws of nature, resolve itself mto other forms, aad become 
again an undistinguished part of the common constituent matter 
of the universe. Religion also “ doth teach us for to render the 
deeds of mercy” and benevolence to those that. want them, which 
deeds.cannot be properly administered to such as suffer from ill- 
ness or injury, unless in consequence of our obtaining an accurate 
knowledge of the structure of the human body. 

There is also another point on which some concession on. the 
part of the public is required for the promotion of medical, kaew- 
ledge. We are sometimes called upon to examine the bodies \of 
the dead, in hopes of our being able to discover the cause of death 
for the satisfaction of their relatives, when such examination affords 
us no additional knowledge: for we see only the common appear- 
ances of disease with which we are familiarly acquainted : and yet 
we are frequently denied the same opportunity when we. most 
earnestly solicit it, from the belief that we shall obtain important 
information by the investigation. Wishing to exhibit the effect, of 
such refusal by some striking instance, I am tempted to relate an 
anecdote of Mr. Hunter, even though some may not think it; to 
his’ credit. Mr. Hunter, who was never afraid of speaking his 
mind, had attended, im concert with another surgeon, a fatal, case 
of disease in the child of a gentleman of opulence and worldly 
consequence. Mr. Hunter had been much interested by. the. case.: 
he*had considered it, as he was wont to do, deliberately and..in- 
tently ; and believing that much good might result from ascertains 
ig’ its nature, he had requested permission to examine. the body, 
whith was’ refused. He went to the house of) the, father, ia com 
pany with the other surgeon, and tried all his art. of rhetori¢ and 
persuasion, but in vain. Whien he became’ conviuced/that bis ,ob- 
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ject was unattainable, he was standing, said the relator of this anec- 
dote, with bis back to. the fire, and ‘he: put his hands inte -hig 
pockets. * saw,” continued the narrator, “ by his countenance, 
that a'storm was brewing m -his mind.” Mr. Huater, however, 
gravely and calmly addressed the master of the house in the follow- 
mg manner: ‘Then, Sir, yon will not permit-the examipation to 
be made.” —“ lt 1s impossible,” was the absurd reply, . “Then, 
Sir,” said Mr. Hunter, “ 1 heartily hope, that yourself, and.all. your, 
family, nay, all your friends, may die of the same disease, and thatno 
one may bé-able to afford any assistance !” aud so saying, he de- 

. Such a wish could never, I am convinced, have originate 
ed im his benevolent mind; as imdeed is manifested by the very. 
terms of it, which involve the innocent with the offending. ‘Tem- 
porary irritation alone incited him to adopt this mode of expressiag: 
his strong conviction of what it became equally his duty to,peze, 
form, and theirs to permit, for the attainment of knowledge,) the 
most important to humanity. It is easy to perceive the causes 
of reluctance in general to such examinations. Persons question 
if their departed relative would have approved of it; they think: 
it disrespectful, or that some unnecessary or indecent exposure of 
the body may take place ; they suspect that we perform these acts 
with levity, orin a frame of mind discordant with their present, 
feelings. It is for us to convince them by our manners and con- 
duct, that we only seek for knowledge ; and that we do.so with 
dispositions suitable to the solemnity of the occasion, and in sym- 
pathy with their feelings and distress. 

Having thus told you; Gentlemen, what appears to me chiefly 
necessary to be done, on our part and on that of the public, for. 
the promotion of medical science, I take the liberty of further 
observing, that to some it might seem strange that persons in ge- 
neral do not take more concern about it, when it is manifestly. of, 
vital importance to them. ‘This College, sensible ef.the great, 
injury which the public sustains from the ignorance and fraud of, 
empirics, petitioned parliament to grant it a power of control, 
by process of law, over those who set up to practise surgery, 
without having undergone an examination, to testify their educa- 
tion or ability : a power not likely to be exercised except in cases 
of fagrant offence ; a power also determinable in its degree and 
effect by impartial judges, by the judges of the land, To some of, 
the members of the House of Commons, however, this petition, 
appeared like an attempt to procure a monopoly of surgical pracy, 
tice; and it was rejected. The College still persevering in ite, 
endeavour to prevent a great public evil, and desirous of freeing 
itself from all imputation of being actuated by interested motives, 
brought forwards a new bill, entirely of a public nature, — 
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was'also téjecteds’sd that; in these:transaetions, the College may 
be said'to have bostevery thing! butvits honor, igroels Sune 
ont i { it 

»s'The whole history of medical science affords no instance: of its 
promotion by any individual, at all comparable wath that produced 
by the man whose natal day we are now met to commemorate: “it 
is indeed a surprising example of the scarcely to be expected im- 
provement which may be etiected by the industry of au mdividual 
when exerted in aright direction, and aided by that. intelligence 
which reviews accumulated facts, compares, discriminates, com- 
bines, and arranges them ; whilst it also draws cautious inferences 
from them, and suggests new subjects of enquiry, and new modes 
ofiresearch. 16g 

Of the genius, reflection, talents, and industry of John ffanter I 
have already spoken; but to commemorate him on the ‘present 
occasion, ‘1 will tell you what I observed relative 'to:the peculiar 
and distinguishing characters of| his mind. ‘Surely: the limeaments 
of the niind must be more interesting than the form:and features ‘of 
the body. It is the character and conduct of the former:which 
-chiefly excite our interest respecting the latter ; andaf any one were 
desirous of knowing what manner of man Mr. Hunterwas,1 could 
not wish to refer them to a better resemblance of him, than that 
drawn by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Pethaps my. knowledge:of) Mr. 
‘Hunter’s character may aid my imaginatiow ;) yet: whew: [ Jook’ on 
that picture, I feel as if I saw before me an! old:man, ‘ashrewd 
man, aye, and a benevolent man too, in the-act/and attitude of habi- 
tual thought. 

- Sir Everard Home, whorhad great opportunities of knowing Mr. 
Hunter, has represented him as an honest, independent, perfectly 
candid, and most industrious man, indifferent about! money, and 
much attached to science. . Now though I believe this sketch ‘to 
be perfectly correct, yet there were finer traits of character requir- 
ingto be depicted ere I should recognise the intellectual resém- 
blance of Jobn Hunter. ‘Those who make the study of natare, 
and of science, or the attainment of moral good, the ultimate ‘ob- 
ject of their endeavours, are candid, disinterested, benevolent, ‘and 
humble minded. .They openly avow their designs, solicit the 
adsistance of others, and assist them in return ;  they'note the slow 
degrees by which they advance in knowledge, their frequent failures, 
and, the imperfection of their own’ powers; they: also compare 
the aggregate of their advances with the illimitable nature ‘of those 
ahjects to which they-have merely approximated. Whilst those 
who make power, wealth, or any species of notoriety; the object of 
their awbition, are secret, selfish, suspicious, cunniug; and cunceit- 
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ed. Ia general, they. are ashamed or afraid of avowing their desi 
and therefore obliged: to enveigle the co-operation of others, “They 
suspect that they may be counteracted ; and in proportion as they 
attain their ends, they feel elated with their own abilities, from 
the belief that no one but themselves could have achieved them in 
the like manner.and degree: ‘The choice of our objects «manifests 
the natural dispositions of our minds, which.are confirmed and aug- 
mented in: their pursuit. 

uMr. Hunter! was an excellent example of the former class of 
men, | My desire to know why a man of such intellectual powers 
did-not display them in a manner:more advantageous to his repu- 
tation first imduced me to propose to him questions, merely in or- 
der to learn how he would answer them : yet this seeming desire of 
information on my part, acting on his benevolent mind, induced 
him to pay me much more attention than I had been accustomed 
to receive from others. He invited me to come to.his house, to sit 
and converse with him. I now regret that I profited so little by 
the opportunities he offered me ; “but I was at that time ignorant 
of the value of the information which I might have derived from 
him. That benevolence was a predominant sentiment of Mr. Hun- 
ter's mind may be inferred from his fondness for animals, his aver- 
sion to operations, and from the zeal with which he assisted every 
\poor man of merit. Upon mentioning my conviction on this point 
toa surgeon who knew him intimately, he replied, “I am sure [ 
have reason to think so, for I was ill, and he kindly and diligently 
attended me: nay, he brought those of his medical friends to visit nie 
in-whose judgment he placed most confidence. My illness being, 
however, tedious, | was at length obliged to go into the country 
for the recovery of my health. Mr. Hunter called on me before 
my departure, and said, ‘I have been thinking, that you might 
want a little money ; if so, | can procure you 200/: ; though, in ge- 
neral, |.am the most unlikely person in this town to have money 
at command,’ I thanked him,” continued the surgeon, ‘‘ but told 
him, I had been more provident than might perhaps have been expect- 
ed, therefore I did not want money, On my return to town, and:re- 
establishment in business, which did not take place for a consider- 
able time, 1 took an opportunity of expressing to Mr, Huntermy 
continued sense of gratitude for his kindness in attending me, and 
for his offer of pecuniary assistance. ‘ Huh,’ said he, ‘I offer 
you money ! that is droll, indeed ; for I am-the last person in ‘this 
tewn to have money at command. Ihave entirely forgotten it. 
But of this 1 am assured, that what I offered, | meant to perform.’ ”g 
Now, Gentlemen, 1, must restrict myself to a_single instance‘in 
proof of the several propositions that 1 wish to substantiate, instead 
of numbers which I could adduce. 

The candor of Mr. Hunter’s character was evident in’ all. his 
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actions. He’ readily told all-he knew or thought upon every sub- 
jeet'; and was‘ pleased in assisting others to acquire knowledge. 
{tis ‘imdeed highly i bable, that a wise and good man should 
be otherwise than d. For wisdom teaches him not to form 
opinions but on sufficient grounds and consideration ; and these he 
would freely reveal; being equally desirous that they should be 
corrected, if wrong, and acknowledged, if right.. Sir Everard 
Home has said, that Mr. Hunter’s disposition was “ free from 
reserve, even’ to a fault ; for it sometimes made him appear harsh.” 
Yet harshness, I am’ ¢onvinced, could never have proceeded from a 
tiind attuned like that of John Hunter. I do not wish to deny or 
conceal, that occasionally the candor and susceptibility of his char- 
actet might incite-him to express his vexation and indignation with 
@ degree of energy and openness that would give offence, and fail to 
uce the good resulting from mild remonstrance and explanation. 
et for this oceasional want of temper many, and perfectly excul- 
patory causes, may be stated. 

“Mr. Hunter’s life was one of continual exertion, perplexity, and 
irritation! He was constantly engaged in the search and consider- 
ation of new facts. ““ My mind,” said he to me, “ is like a bee-hive ;” 
andthe simile struck me, on account of its correctness. For, in 
the midst ef buz and apparent confusion, there was great order ; 
regularity of structure ; and abundant food, collected with incessant 
mdestry, from the choicest stores of nature. 

»¢!]¢ will be generally admitted, that the want of money would be 
audequate -eause of perplexity. Yet to Mr. Hunter, the very 
stteans by which the necessary supplies were to be procured proved 
sources of mritation. The search for money led him from the more 
congenial pursnit'of knowledge. It broke into his arrangements ; 
distracted: his attention ;\ and we find him complaining of this, like 
one who had feltit sorely. | 

! Phose who» far precede others must necessarily remain alone ; 
wnt their acttons often appear unaccountable, nay even extravagant, 
te’their distamt follewers ; who know not the causes that give rise 
totheth, nor the effects which they are designed to produce. In 
such a:situation stood Mr. Hunter with relation to his conteitipo- 
varies. ‘It ‘was a comfortless precedence, for it deprived him of 
sympathy and social co-operation ; and he felt that his labors and 
merits were nét known, or fairly estimated. 

* None of these causes of irritation, however, in géneral disturbed 
the patience and good-humor of John Hunter, who found ample 
consolation, in’ thinking of what he had already done, and might 
still: do, for the attainment of knowledge, the most important'to 
amenity. | ul oI ¢ 

That Mr. Hunter, had,a very susceptible inind can scarcely be 
doubted: Sir Everard Home informs us, that he wotld weep at 
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the recital of a'generous action ; and when shame cangot prevent 
ys from doing this, neither will fear deter us from expressing our 
indignation at one of an opposite nature. We are apt to misjudge 
one atiother. Few have the penetration of Sterne, and are capable 
of discerning how circumstauces, trivial in themselves, by links of 
conection with the finer feelings of the mind, may produce, the 
extremes of pain or pleasure. Mr. Hunter had befriended and 
professionally attended the family of a poor man of much talent as 
a painter, He afterwards requested him to paint the head of ap 
animal. When the portrait came home, Mr. Hunter was de- 
lighted with it ; but when he found it was accompanied with a bill 
fo a much greater amount than would have been charged by any 
‘other artist, he was highly incensed. Can it be supposed, that it 
was the necessity for paying so much money, that made Mr. Hun- 
ter angry? No; it was ingratitude, which worse than the viper’s 
fang had wounded him, and produced this paroxysm of irrita- 
tion. 

As a contrast, however, to that occasional want of temper 
which some may consider as a fault in the character of Mr. Hun- 
ter, [may mention that his habits of investigation, and his slow- 
ness in communicating his own opinions, had given him an admiy- 
able degree of patience and perseverance in accomplishing what- 
ever he undertook, and this was conspicuous even in the common 

ctice of his profession. In one of the cases which he bas pub- 
ished, he says, —“ After about an hour’s conversation with) the 
potest I made out a few simple facts.” If pressed. for time, 

was often known to say, “ I cannot tell at present what to re- 
commend: I must think of it.” For to Mr. Hunter almost every 
case was a study, and so indeed it must be to all those who. prac- 
tise their profession as a science. I will here relate one ont. of 
many instances that I could adduce, of the pains which he took, 
from benevolent motives, to convince persons of what seemed to 
him essential to their welfare. A strong ruddy-faced farmer had 
a disease, which induced Mr. Hunter to enjoin a total abstinenee 
from fermented liquors. “ Sir,” said the farmer, “ J assure 
you that I am a very temperate man; I scarcely ever exceed three 
ti of ale in the day, and I never touch spirits.” “ But,” said 

r, Hunter, “you must now drink nothing except water.” 
“Sir,” said the farmer, “ that is impossible, for I cannot: relin- 
quish my employment; and you know, Sir, it is impossible to 
work without some support.” Mr. Hunter perceiving that his 
fatient was not likely to be readily convinced, enquired how 
many acres of land he cultivated, and what number of them was 
arable? He next. asked, how many horses were kept upon” the 
farm? and then boldly asserted, that they were too few in 
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number for the quantity of land.” The farmer’ maintaiied’ that 
they, were ii but was at length brought to confess, that 
they were worked hard, “Allow ime then,” said Mr. Hunter, to 
enquire what it is, that you give them to drink ?”’—You see, Gentle. 
men, that John Hunter, like Socrates, was well awiire of the 
advantage of that mode of conducting an argument, by which the 
disputant is made to convince himself: though, I dare say, that 
he had never heard of its being employed by that philosopher. [ 
have heard many patients speak of Mr. Hunter, and none with- 
out a fond remembrance of his kindness and attention. I have 
indeed been told, even by them, that he was sometimes in a pas- 
sion when he was vexed ; which, I think, onght to have been ex- 
cused, as it was the natural and almost inevitable consequence of 
the best dispositions of the human mind. ‘This short-lived turbu- 
lence should, indeed, be treated with pity and indulgence, when 
it is the legitimate offspring of sensibility and integrity." 

That Mr. Hunter was an humble-minded man, may be infer- 
red from the caution and diffidence which is a striking ¢haracteris- 
tic of all his scientific investigations. He has, doubtless, suppressed 
the,. Communication of facts and experiments, manifesting a 
degree, of Jabor and intelligence sufficient to give reputation td per- 
soms of ordinary character. Though he endeavoured to itivedtigate 
the nature of diseases in order to understand their treatment ; yet 
he, never, deviated from established rules of practice without cogent 
reasons, for, his conduct, This I mention froth being aware, that 
if. we presume on our knowledge of the nature and tredtiient’ of 
diseases, we may, like the ancient dogmatists, do, mischief. Mr. 
Huanter’s,constant saying was, “ we are but beginning to Jearn oar 
profession.” ‘That he was conscious of the importatice of his in- 
vestigations, that he saw by anticipation the good effects that might 
result from, them, cannot be doubted ; yet I have heard him declare, 
and. know he was accustomed to say, that he Was not conscjous 
of, possessing any, peculiar talent, and that if he had promoted pro- 
fessional knowledge, it seemed to him chiefly to have arisen from 
his; disposition to: distrust opinions and to examine every subject 
for himself. 

Mr. Hunter was, moreover, a mau of very considerable hu- 
mor... His views of subjects in general were quick and peculiar, 
and, when so disposed he could place them in very ludicrous ponits 
of view, I have known him to exert his talents iu this way ina me 
entertaining manner ; but though I could produce abundant p 


of, my present, proposition, they would be unsuitable to the gravity 


7 An honest warmth, child of integrity. 
; . SHAksprant, 
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proper.to be maintained on this occasion, I have heard some 
express their wonder that very sensible men have sometimes con- 
descerided to appear foolish; yet it ought not to excite surprise, 
for it ovly shows,the activity of their minds ‘which occasionally 
relieve themselves from the uniformity of thoughtful exertion by 
sportive and irregular actions, ‘They find it “ dulce desipere,” and 
have no fear, as others might have, to indulge themselves im this 
propensity. ‘Thus strong and healthy people, after the labor \of 
the day, derive recreation from the continued efforts of a lively 
dance, or some agile sport. , 
ere is, however, one subject evincing Mr. Huiter’s posses- 
sion of the kind of talents I am now alluding to, to which I may 
advert on the present occasion, because it is connected with our 
professional concerns.. Yet here also I must restrict myself to otie 
instance selected from a considerable number, and I doubt if it be 
the best for my purpose. Mr. Hunter’s sagacity led him speedily 
to discover and detect those impositions which some persons are 
induced to practise on us. A patient in the hospital feigned to be 
afflicted with catalepsy, in which disorder, it is said, a person 
loses all- consciousness and volition, yet remains in the’ very'atti- 
tude in which they were suddenly seized with this temporary sus- 
pension of the intellectual functions.. Mr. Hunter began to cém- 
ment before the surrounding students on the strangeness of the 
latter circumstance, and as the man stood with his hand'a*fittle 
exténded and elevated, he said, “ You see, Gentlemen, that’ the hand 
ig supported, merely in consequence of the muscles persevering’ 
in that action to which volition had excited them prior to the ¢ata+ 
leptic seizure._[ wonder,” continued he, “ what additional weigtit 
they would support;” and so saying, he slipped the qoose of ‘a cord 
round the wrist, and hung to the other end a small’ weiglit, “which 
produced no alteration in the position of the hand. ‘Thetis, after a 
short time, with a pair of scissars he imperceptibly snipped the 
cord, the weight fell to the ground, and the hand was as suddenly 
raised in the air by the increased effort which volition had exeited 
for the support of the additional weight. Thus was it manifested 
that the man possessed both consciousness snd volition, ‘and the 
anportgr stood revealed. ; 
aving thus, told you, Gentlemen, what appeared to me as @is- 


bnguishing traits in the character of the man whom I have already 
eulogised for having made surgery a science ; for having the pene- 
tration to discern the direct path of knowledge, and the talents and 
industry to remove all the obstacles which concealed or impeded 
its entrance ; for having conducted us to a certain extent 40 pros- 
perously, that it must be our own fault indeed if we do not advance 
to: more perfect discoveries of still ohscure and remote objects :-- 
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i may then conclude, that so long as surgeons feel an jnterest in 
re ameennen ahd hadatisaor their eae. or i value for 
theit Own’ Chitacter “as ‘men of science, so long will the name of 
John Hunter bé’‘temembered by them with gratitude and  te- 
spect: or in. Virgil’s beautiful. and often quoted language, | may 
say, 


Semper honos, nomenque suum faudesque thanebunt. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Tits Oration compreherds the remainder of what I was, desi- 
tous of saying with respect to the labors, opinions, and character 
of.Mr. Hunter, It has been printed m this:form, that it may'be 
bound up with my lectures at the College, ‘which are designed 
t exhibit Mr. Hunter’s opinions of life, and its functions in the 
States of health and disease. Yet, as my conduct in this. publica- 
tion, has been lately aspersed by Mr. Lawrence, im a point which 
I should be always most eager to defend, though, F trust, it is one 
of the least vulnerable parts of my character, that of honesty and 
fair dealing ; I feel under the necessity of adding a few words, 
and, for the first time in my life, of speaking atkon, before the 
public, in, other terms than those of commendation. Asan ititro- 
duction to his lectures, just published, he has placed what he has 
chosen 'to call an answer to some charges which, he says, 1 have 
made against him. But as neither my own, nor Mr. Lawrence’s 
meaning or feelings can be understood by others without previous 
information, | nist therefore mention, that from a very ‘early 
period of his professional studies, he was accustomed to decry and. 
scoff at what I taught as the opinions of Mr. Hunter respecting 
life and its functions. Yet as 1 could never find that he bad! any 
good reasons for this conduct, I continued to teach them in the 
midst of the controversy and derision of those sttidents who had 
bé¢ome his proselytes. As a teacher of young men | felt particu- 
larly anxious that they should possess just, benevolent, and honor- 

sentiments, and therefore was I interested in maintaining those 
Opinions respecting life, which seem to warrant the further opinion 
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of the distinét and indépendent nature of mind; whilst more par- 


ticularly did I feel bound to maiptain them, when the coutrary 
assertions were unsupported by facts or arguments." 


* | have ‘admitted the assertion that the brain is as-much' an organ ‘of 
sensation and thought, as the liver and stomacl: are organs for the secretion 
of bile and gastric fluid : but the physiological question in dispute is, how 
do these organs accomplish their respective functions? The opinion that 
the functions of life are the result of subtile principles commixed with the 
visible fabric of living beings, will, I believe, be soon generally admitted; 
and I contend that the liver and stomach prepare their respective fluids in 
consequence of their vital principles, and not merely as a result of their 
organisation. Yet I cannot suppose that the brain produces our sensations 
and ae in the same mannef. ~“Thdeéd, it is impossible to suppose, as 
a poetical writer has humorously suggested with regard to Milton, 


That he from the glands of his brain 
Secreted his Paradise Lost. 


Also, from the equal absurdity of supposing that the soft medullary 
fibres of the brain feel and think, the common sense of mankind will for ever 
revolt. As we cannot either suppose sensation to result from any motion 
or atrangement of insensible atoms, as we have reason to believe that al) 
the vital processes are carried on in many instances without sensation, and 
that when it is added that its district is limited to the brain, so we seem 
compelled to admit that life influences, through the means of its actions 
and organisation, something having the properties of perception, &c, is 
acted on by it in return. As Mr. Lawrence’s late publication contains but a 
repetition of assertions which I have in general objected to, as he continues 
to harp upon words without attending to thoughts, and without even m9 oo 
ing to have noticed what I have said with relation to the subjects under dis- 
cussion, I have pothieg. further to add to the foregoing lectures, exbept 
upon one point, on which he has a little enlarged. He maintains the assere 
tion that the mind, like the body, is imbecile in youth as well a8 decrepit in 
. Now that'the processes and evidences , mind should be en 
and disturbed by corresponding states of the nervous system, would ben 
rary capectenl; but that, under other circumstances, any evident difference 
in the intellectual functions is observable, is an assertion which will, I. ba- 
lieve, on examination, be found to be incorrect. 
Children are highly susceptible and prone to continual action. They are 
vividly affected by every impression, most of which also produce on’ 'them 
an effect which novelty gives to subjects even it adult life. Youth is the 
season for acquiring knowledge: reflection would but retard its, attainment, 
and would be unavailing from deficiency of facts and experience, Thatthe 
mind is'‘often wayward ahd irrational in youth as well as in age, is apparent; 
bat that it exhibits as powerful intellect when excited and when it possésses 
adequate means for its exertion m childhood, as at any period of life; ‘must, 
Lbciere, be acknowledged on a full examination of the subject; which 
has been admirably displayed by the writings of Miss BAgrworth- That 
children ‘also possess the more energetic qualities of mind, those which 
chiefy characterise its distinct atid superior nature, in as great a degréé as at 
any period of life, will not, I thmk, be denied by any who has y 
attended to their conduct. Yet surgeons possess particular opportuniiesvaf 
making such remarks, and the communication of instances, which are not 
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«When I had thehonor of) bemg appointed Professor . of Ana. 
tomy and Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, D began 
my lectures, for reasons which I have fully explained: im them; 
with an account of what I believed were Mr, Hunter's opinions 
respecting life; and to ime, it would have seemed wise in the 
opposite party, to have suffered these lectures gradually to have 
sunk into oblivion. On the contrary, however, the opinions which 
I had promulgated were said to be absurd and untenable, and 
even ridiculed by a writer in the Edinburgh Review. When, af- 
terwards, Mr. Lawrence began to lecture at the College, he adop- 
ted the same line of conduct ; nor were his hostile and taunting ex- 
pressions confined, as he says, to his first lectures. ‘The theme of 
his exultation and raillery was introduced to enliven many others. 
In the published lectures will be found a varnished character 
of myself, in which, however, I clearly distinguish one truth, 
that of having always acted as ‘his zealous friend ; and surely the 
recollection of such conduct would have induced a generous mind 
to have glossed over also what it might have considered as my 
defects. When I heard those lectures, I told Mr. Lawrence, 
(for £ had always. spoken my sentiments to him: with candor,) 
that he seemed to me to have done a very foolish thing im attack- 
ing my opinions in a place where I felt obliged to defend them; 
and added, even the consideration of the impropriety of two pro- 
fessors in the same establishment differing with one) another, 
ought to have restrained him. In my next lectures, which were 
designed more fully to explain Mr. Hunter’s opinions, by showing 


to them very uncommon, may be useful in the general consileration of this 
subject. When I first attended St. Bartholomew's Hospital, one of the old 
surgeons was a most benevolent man, whom all the patients loved. There 
was a little boy of five years old, whom this surgeon was to cut for the 
stone. The boy complained loudly, and struggled much, during the intro- 
duction of an instrument, which was but a preparatory step to the operation. 
The old man patted the child on the cheek and said, “‘ You know, my good 
little boy, that I would not burt you if I could help it.”-—“ I know it, Sir,” 
said the child, ** and I will cry no more.” He underwent a severe and tedi- 
ous operation. His teeth were clinched, his lips were working, yet no 
sound was heard.—A few weeks ago, an emaciated and very sickly child 
of seven years hold was sent into the hospital to have a diseased knee 

«removed. The case was indeed hopeless. When the little patient had be- 
come familiar with this new abode and attendants, and certain circumstan- 
ces known with respect to his health which it was proper should be ascer- 
tained, I said to the child, for 1 knew not whether he had been apprised of 
his doom, “I suppose, my little fellow, that you would not mind having 
this knee removed, which has pained you so much, and made you so very 
ill.”—* Oh, no,” replied he, “ for mammy has told me that I ought.” At the 
time of the operation he manifested neither hesitation nor opposition, nor 
did the voice of complaint issue from his lips. 
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the manner in which he had deduced them from the consideration 
of.all.the vital ‘processes, 1 carefully concealed .Mr. Lawrence 
from public view, by arguing against a party, by contending against 
opinions and not agaist persons: nor did I ever mention his 
name or words but in order to mduce others to suppose that».we 
did not differ in sentiments. ‘The sentence to which I allude ram 
thusi: ** Comparative anatomy, also, as my brother professor 
very judiciously observed in his introductory lectures, furnishes 
abundant arguments to the natural theologian, by the evidences 
it affords of design, and of the adaptation of means to ends.” When, 
however, I perceived that he was hurt by these lectures, I. assured 
him that f did not mean personally to allude to him; and after 
consideration added, neither could L conceive how he could sup- 
pose that I did, unless indeed by identifying himself with those 
writers from whose works he had copied. 1 offered also to ex- 
punge the sentence above quoted. He replied, ““ No; 1 do not 
object to it : you may do as you please.” I therefore inserted the 
words without naming the author. Is it then generous in Mr. 
Lawrence to say, '“ that the quotation of his own words :ren- 
dered it impossible for him to shield himself under the. pretext 
of uncertainty,” or to suggest that my lectures (which were ex- 
cited a8 ‘am act of self-defence) were meant chiefly as an attack 
upon his conduct and character? Is it becoming in Mr. Lawrence. 
to hold me forth to public view as one blinded by national pre: 
judice to the merits of persons of other countries? .On the con+ 
trary, L consider all mankind as brethren, yet all brothers have mot 
the same sentiments and dispositions. ‘The sons of science may 
more particularly be regarded as of one family, and their residence 
in different countries cannot annul their fraternity. Yet surely 
it is allowable in me to suppose that the notions of our brother 
physiologists in France may have been influenced by the state 
of public opinion m that country. I am aware that what I have 
termed modern scepticism arose in a great degree from good 
feelings; from an abhorrence of the dreadful consequences of su- 
perstition and bigotry, and of those of tyrannical restriction and 
oppression. Yet im recoiling from one kind of error, the 
seem to me to have run into an opposite one, and to have ae 
deviated from the mid-way path, which is trodden only by the 
unprejudiced and considerate, With respect to the subject of 
nationality, however, [ wish to submit a sentence, which I _re- 
member to have heard im Mr. Coleridge’s lectures, to Mr. Law- 
retice’s ‘consideration. “There can be no sincere cosmopolitan, 
who iy not also a patriot. Is it becoming likewise in Mr. Law- 
reuce to point out what he .considers.as the weak. parts of my 
lectures to general observation ? Fortunately for me, indeed, he 
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is not to be my judge ; for he is strongly prejudiced, and evi- 
dently angry: the members of our profession in general are to 
determine the value of/niy;hamble endeavours to promote our 
professional knowledge and character, and in their decision I am 
ready respectfully to acquiesce. 
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Te Constitution is no new subject. It has been written upon 
by lawyers and by politicians ; some, to display its excellencies ; 
some, to expose its deficiencies. I am sure that it has the one ; and, 
possibly, it has the other.—But it has one qualification, which its 
greatest enemy cannot deny—Eguatity. ‘The law alone is abso- 
lute ; and to that, the Constitution makes every one bend : the high 
and the low; the rich and the poor; the learned and the simple. 
The three parts of the Constitution,—the King, the Lords, and 
the Commons, are all alike under the law: neither can do wrong 
to the other parts, nor even do right without their concurrence. 

Such, not merely theoretically, but practically—such is the 
Constitution of Great Britain ; claiming, for their own sakes, the 
attachment and the support of the people. There lives not in the 
whole empire, one individual, however poor, however humble, 
unto whom the Constitution does not extend its absolute protec- 
tion; or against whom she shuts her sources of wealth and ad- 
vancement. 

It is in this view—not regarding we | abstract questions — it is in 
this popular view, that the people ought to consider it ; and) com- 
paring it with the state of other nations, gratefully to bless Heaven 
for their enjoyment of laws, whose equality no power can subvert, 
and for their privilege of advancement, which no power can repress. 
A Briton needs not any thing beyond integrity, talent, and industry, 
to share the highest wealth andthe highest honors of his conntry: 
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unlike the inhabitant of other states; who, ifhumbly born, must 
continue in his humbleness, be his integrity never so pure, his 
talent never so quick, his industry never so constant. 

What has been the consequence of this unnatural equality ? 
That the natural spirit of emulation, which Providence for good 
purposes implanted in the mind of man, has been perverted to bad 
purposes which Providence never intended. That humble men, 
finding themselves debarred from lawful advancement, resolved upon 
advancing themselves unlawfully. That they possessed by violence 
what moderation could not give them. That they grasped by 
rapine what they could not attain by industry. Finally, that they 
overturned the elevation to which they could not rise. This gene- 
ral subversion, however, profited little to the worthy or the indus- 
trious. It advanced only the profligate and the idle; who had 
neither principle nor patience to wait for honest advancement—even 
had the Constitution of their country placed it within their reach. 

Our happy Britain has been saved from these scenes; saved by 
that Eguatity of her Constitution, which removed from the good 
all inducement of disorder, and from the bad all its power. — Among 
thirteen millions of people, it is not possible, that every worthy 
and capable person shall, for a certainty, attain eminence? but 
this is, certain, that every man who is worthy and capable may 
attain it; and that no man who is unworthy and incapable can. 
Besides, in that enterprise to which our Constitution encourages all, 
every man will be the wiser and the better, and consequently the 
happier, if not the richer, for following its encouragement. _ Suc- 
cess has been called “a lottery :” never was simile so erroneous : it 
isa purchase; open to all who will pay its price—temperanice, 
diligence, and integrity—but open to none other. The value of 
its proceeds may indeed be contingent; but we can lose nothing 
by the bargain, and something we are sure to gain. 

This privilege is, assuredly, the common right of mankind ; 
and if any among us are too proud to feel indulged by or obliged 
to. the Constitution which secures it to us, we should at least’ be 
glad enough of such a security, to regard the laws under which we 
possess it, and prefer them to the laws of other countries where 
it is not possessed. 

When an humble man has attained to eminence, the example 
operates not less beneficially for himself than for others. He is 
thus elevated, as a guide, and encourager, and instructor, to the 
class from which his virtues have raised him; but all of whose 
members may by equal virtue place themselves at his side. In ob- 
serving their emulation, he will urge his children to persevere in 
his course ; lest they lose the profit of his advancement by the 
same means that aided him in attaining it ; lest the same industry 
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that placed him above others, may place others before them, Thus 
the race of praperty is kept up; in which the slothful are as sure 
to lose, as the diligént are sure to win ; the race, which in propor- 
tion to the speed of its competitors multiplies its prizes; and in 
which, provided only that all are diligent, the paradoxical yet 
true result must be, that none will lose and all will gain. 

How glorious a picture is this of moral justice, as well as of 
constitutional equity ! How convincing a proof, that the principles 
of morality and of the British Constitution are the same! And, 
being such, that the Constitution stands on as firm a basis as mo. 
rality itself! Still more, it is that equality which the Divine 
Foander of our religion came into the world to teach, 

That this is no visionary inducement, real and unquestionable facts 
will. be the best proof. I will appeal, not to the history of past 
times, whereof uneducated persons may have heard little and read 
less ; but to that of the present day; and gemerally of living indi. 
viduals, whose eminence 1s known by all, respected by all, and at- 
tainable by all, if pursued with equal diligence and integrity. 

None of these illustrious men, or of their families, will feel 
displeased at our thus retracing the steps of their elevation. They 
will rather be gratified, at our thereby perpetuating the truly ho- 
norable title which distinguishes their prosperity. 

The highest office in the state, including more power and more 
patronage than any other known to our Constitution, the seals of 
chancery and the presidency of the house of peers, is at this mo- 
ment possessed by a nobleman, who owes it entirely to his own 
virtue and his own diligence. John Scott, Lord Eldon, the Lord 
High Chancellor of England, derived no assistance from either his 

irth or his connections. Like his predecessor, Lord Thurlow, 
he raised himself to the highest eminence without any other aid 
thar his learning, his perseverance, and his integrity. Treading 
in the same steps, and at the same time, his Lordship’s brother, 
Sir William Scott, became the Chief Judge of the Ecclesiastical 
Court ; and England, thanks to the Equaxiry of her Constitution ! 
at this day beholds two brothers, raising themselves from the 
obscurer ranks of her people into the highest places of her law. 

But in reverence to our holy religion, its principal seat is placed 
above the most exalted honors of our state. During twenty-two 

ears, the Archiepiscopal chair was filled by a man of very humble 

irth ; the immediate predecessor of the present venerable primate. 
Docror Moore owed to his origin neither influence nor wealth: he 
waseducated at Oxford, in thelowest rank of that University; where 
an education was afforded him, equal to that of the highest and 
proudest heir. Poverty did not dismay the young and unfriended 
student : idleness did not seduce him. His diligence, his talent, 
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and his virtue, soon called, him into distinction... These. were his 
advancement; and by these he attained the highest place, which, 
under the sovereignty, is known to our, Constitution. ' 

Who 'among that opulent and honorable body, the merchants 
of England, holds a rank more eleyated than Siz Rosert Pas? 
Possessing a seat in the legislature, a title, and immense wealth, 
extending the commerce of his country, and ministering to the 
employment, oe Sapptett and the prosperityof many hundreds 
of her people; he beholds his son advanced to the councils of his 
sovereign, and knows that all these blessings are, under a 
Providence, owing to himself alone, and to that Constitution whi 
enabled ,him to sow in virtue, and to reap in honor. 

_ Tt ig not possible to speak of this truly great man, without 
ciating the recollection of Sin Richarp Arkwxicut. Hewasone 
of thirteen children, born. inthe very humblest station of life,,, With» 
out connections, or money, he acquired in the short space of 
twenty-two years, a fortune of nearly half a million by the simple 
and single exertion of unaided talent, unfriended industry, and 
unreproached integrity. The immense works which he establish- 
ed, give bread to nearly twelve hundred persons, all of whom have 
better opportunities of equalling him than he had of setting them 
the erample. 

The late ALDERMAN BoypeELL was originally in the.obscure 
station of a land-surveyor in Shropshire. Directed by his.own 
genius to the science of engraving, he apprenticed himself. to.an 
artist,in London, and devoted all his energy to its pursuit; until 
it enabled him to expend on one undertaking—the Shakspeare gal+) 
lety-— three hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Before his 
death, at the venerable age of eighty-one, he rose to. the highest. 
civic honors of his country ; and bequeathed to his family an izre« 
ptoachable name and a splendid fortune. 

Examples might easily be multiplied : but their perusal would 
occupy too much of that time which would better be given to) 
their imitation. The church, the state, the law of our countty, 
present an abundant proof, that while the Constitution was un 
settled, the poor and humbly-born had small hope of honest eleva- 
tion, To this defeet, the turbulent scenes which disgraced the 
earlier annals of England, and so long retarded her prosperity, are 
to be ascribed. But happily this defect no longer exists; and the 
gh of the Constitution has not only shown, that every Eng- 
lishman was eligible to her honors, but capable of acquiring them. 
It was shown also, that when the peaceable road to prosperity was 
once opened, our countrymen preferred it to the shorter, but Jess 
certain path of violence, .: 

We have said—but so important a truth will bear repetition—that 
VOL, XIV. Pam. NO. XXVII. M 
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the dignities of England, and her opulence, are open to all; that 
high Birth is no indispensible passport, and low birth no insur- 
mountable barrier, to their attainment. ‘The Englishman, who 
resolves to be diligent and honest, may attain them ; and if he fails 
he has only to infer that his competitors were more diligent and 
more honest than himself.— But, as we have also said, the qualities 
and the habits, are in themselves a reward for his exertion: the 
will assuredly make him better, and most probably richer, than 
sloth and dishoheley could have rendered him. ' 

There is, however, another necessary qualification. He must 
respect the Constitution, which opens to him advantages, closed 
against the subject of almost every other state. For his own sake, 
he must love it ; and loving it, he must become—within the sphere 
of his instruction and example—its protector. While he listens to 
the crafty demagogue or the pare reformer, he will grow, not 
only to hate the Constitution, but to disbelieve the EguaLiry which 
it holds.out to him. Discontent will Jeadito idleness ; and idleness 
—so says the unerring proverb—to mischief. The general con- 
fusion may elevate, as it once did in a neighbouring country—one 
low man into a tyrant ; but as his unhappy countrymen soon found, 
it only made his equals his slaves. 

If, when no longer industrious or honest, the poor man finds 
himself continuing poor, and»suffers-his Jacobin advisers to per- 
suade him into the shortest means of redressing his poverty, he will 
meet the same result, or one to him not less injurious. The end 
of the struggle must be, in his being put down by the law, in his 
shame, and in his punishment; in the defeat of his hopes, and 
the ruin of his family ; or in that Jacobin triumph, whereof the 
English poor man would find “Himself the victim, after he had 
helped to destroy 
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ON THE PRESENCE OF PLUTO 


ELYSIUM. 


This letter appeared during a twomonths’ discussion of the Port- 
land Vase in the Morning Chronicle and New Times. 

It made great sensation, produced a call for a second edition of 
the Chronicle, and the subject was immediately taken up in seve- 
ral contemporary publications, New Monthly Magazine, Literary 
Journal, &c. &c. : 

The correspondence consisted of— 

1 Letter of the author of the Philosophy of Nature. 

2 Letter of C. 

3 Letter of Flosculus, objecting to the last. 

4 Letter of T. L. 

5 Reply of C. to Flosculus. 

6 Reply of a Hutchinsonian in the New Times té T. L. 

7 Reply of C. to T. L. after which the latter was silent.—Dec. 
23, 1818. . 

8 Letter of C. onthe presence of Pluto in Elysium, in answer of 
Flosculus.— Dec. 30, 1818. 

Q Letter of Academicus, calling for its publication, and stating 
the deep sensation it caused. 

10 Second Letter of Flosculus. 

11 Letter of Spectator vindicating C. 

12 Third Letter of Flosculus. 

13 Final and decisive letter of C. which left him master of the 
field. 
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But Flosculus refuses faith till I can establish Pluto in the Ely- 
sian fields by demonstrative evidence. This is perhaps a task some- 
thing like attacking the Chimera, and only fit for a Bellerophon. 
But [ will do my best to satisfy the gentleman, though I may be 
unhorsed Jike that hero : 


On the Aleian plain I fall, 
Erroneous there to wander : 
Still premising that success or failure leaves my inference re- 
specting the Portland Urn unvitiated. It isa new branch of inquiry 
very slightly connected with one of the figures: but as it embraces 
the subject of Elysium by no means alien from the whole. 

There are, I believe, as Flosculus supposes, no medals, coins or 
gems, representing Pluto, such as the Greeks or Romans pour- 
trayed him, in Elysium. But in default of these there is plenty of 
analogy, tradition, and pictorial symbols to establish the point : and 
my antagonist must at least admit that the non-existence of any gems 
or coins representing it is no proof that he had no place there. 
Such a sweeping assumption would make terrible havoc in mytho- 
logy, history, and even religion. 

The question occurs, who was Pluto? He was the Serapis, or 
funereal Osiris of the Egyptians, represented by a dragon and three- 
headed dog, having a corn-bushel on his head, and in one hand the 
sign Libra, in the other the measure of the Nile. Agriculturally, he 
represented the central fire which cherishes and reproduces the 
seed in the ground (1). He was the original god of gardens, and 
source of the fatness and fertility of the earth. He was the hus- 
band of Persephone, meaning hidden fruit. In Phoenicia he was 
the same as Muth (2) and Moloch, both signifying the creative 
womb of nature, and the latter implying agriculture by the bull’s 
head upon his shoulders. He was also the same as the Adonisiris of 
Syria, the funereal Lord of Elysium, and thence the Adonidis horti. 
A Greek account represented him as Lord of similar gardens (4i- 
donei horti) at Molossus, having golden fruit, and guarded by a 
three-headed dog. He was, thus, proprietor of Elysium. It was 
this fruit which Pirithous attempted to ravish, and was slain by the 
guardian dog. It was in this orchard that Persephone ate 
of the forbidden fruit, and was condemned for that offence to the 
embrace of Pluto, that is, Muth, or Death. But Hercules carried 
off the fruit, bound the dog, and wounded Pluto himself: 


E’en hell’s grim king Alcides’ power confest, 

The shaft found entrance in his iron breast. 
Let me add, that he is identified with the Baal Peor of Syria, and 
the Priapus (3) of the Greeks. In this sense he was the god of 
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gardens ; and the peculiar phallic rites of the fanereal Osiris support 
the inference. Hochart and other writers identify the latter with 
Adam, the first undisputed Lord of Elysium ; Bryant (4) with Noah, 
the tiller of the ground. 

These coincidences make out a strong case in favor of Pluto’s pre- 
sence in Elysium. Shall we, with Flosculus, eject him from his 
own possessions, in spite of legal title deeds? But the inference 
may be considerably stre: ned. 

There is little doubt that the three brothers, Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, who divided the earth between them, were the Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet of Moses.—The three Phenician Baals ‘strain 
the analogy still closer; Baal Shemis, the Lord’ of Heaven, Baal 
Peor, the Egyptian Chammis, or Hammon and Baal Thalasse, 
called by the Egyptians Naptutum (5), (sea coasts). I may be 
spared the proof, because this identity has been established by most 
voluminous inquiry (6). It is sufficient, that to Pluto fell the 
Western or Hesperian division, called so from Hesper, the good lot : 
and Hesperus, as Spence attests, was represented with the attfibutes 
of Pluto. In this division the Hesperian Garden, or Heathen Pa- 
radise, was included ; and thus the Aidonei horti and the Adonidis 
horti are mere synonymes for the garden of Eden. The word 
Fen (7) agrees with a Greek word of similar sound, signifying 
pleasure, and perhaps the word Paradise itself, meaning simply a 
garden in Hebrew, may be resolved into the fruit of (8) Dis or Ades, 

A modern Hindoo fable agrees withthe above. To Sceva, the 
Pluto of the Indian Triad, the type of central fire and reproduction, 
is assigned the terrestrial paradise of Mount Meru. 

| have before remarked that the funereal Ox Apis, or Serapis, is 
the Pluto of the Egyptians. To that God were offered (9) flowers 
in pots similar to what were called the gardens of Adonis. -Artiong 
these was the herb trefoil, mint, signifying forgetfultess, the lotus, 
and the scarlet wind poppy, or corn flower, into which Adonis was 
turned. Nor could there be a more beautiful emblem ‘of Death 
springing up amidst the food of life. As a symbol of Death’ and 
Sleep, the poppy has descended to modern painters, and with stich 
intimation it was, no doubt, deposited in the mysterious coffers of 
Bacchus and Ceres. In short, the flowers and trees avowedly de- 
dicated to Pluto’s domains wouid of themselves form a garden. 
Among the latter was the elm, the poplar, the cypress, the pme and 
the box, in selecting which the object seems to be a distant 
shadowing of the tree of life.—Let me add, that in the temples of 
Serapis the Egyptians exhibited a wheel and a flower (10). 

Apis had, in fact, a garden (11) consecrated to him. Now if, 
as Bishop Huet contends, Joseph was Apis, and certainly the 
heraldric banner of Joseph was the'(12) zodiacal Bull, to Apis 
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must be assigned “the blessings of the everlasting hills,” which 
agree both with the “green fields” of Stobceus, the “ amana vi- 
reta” of Virgil, the “peirata gaies” of Homer, and “his’ florid 
meads” close to the western deep, called “ the earth’s green ends” by 
Milton, and: Elysian hills by Hesiod (translated)— 

Elysios dedit tolles habitare profandi. 
With this a singular Rabbinical tradition coincides ; it relates to the 
Ox (13) Behemoth or Enoch, and is mentioned by Esdras. After 
speaking of Leviathan, the Egyptian Typhon, he passes to the 
Apis of the same people. “ And to Enoch thou gavest (at the 
creation) one part, that he might dwell im the part (of the earth) 
wherein are a thousand hills (14).” ‘The division of this animal at 
the consummation of things meant nothing but the participation of 
Paradise among the elect. 

The Greek story of an Hesperian gatden with golden fruit is 
perfectly in point. It seems borrowed from an Egyptian pictorial 
representation of what the Hebrew Legislator described in alpha- 
betic Janguage. ‘l'o represent the expulsion of main from Paradise, 
the. former pourtrayed their god Serapis as a fiery seraph (15), or 
sespent,. “ guarding the way” of the golden fruit-tree ; and at the 
gate of the orchard they placed another symbol of their god, a 
Chimera, with the heads of a lion, a hawk or eagle, and a dog ; to 
which source the Jewish Cherubim are referable, and the monster 
Cerberus, who was sometimes represented with a dragon’s body 
and many different heads. ‘The dog-star Sirius, or Osiris, on 
the Farnese Globe, is depicted with the three spikes of the Egyp- 
tian Pluto and Indian Seevah on his head, aud breathing flames. 
The bulls with brazen feet, and fiery breath, who guarded the 
golden fleece, and, in short, all those Chimzras who were the sup- 
posed guardians of hidden treasures, are equally referable to hiero- 
glyphical designs. Nor did the inventors satisfy themselves with 
representing the fall and expulsion of man; they recorded in a 
similar manner the promise to his seed, by a picture of Hercules 
transfixing death, dragging up Hell in triumph, attended. by Vic- 
tory, the child of Acheron, trampling on the dragon’s head, and 
grasping the immortal fruit. The figure was the pictorial pro- 
phecy of a universal Pagan hope, a portraiture 


Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With less of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 


Thus Pluto had a place in Elysium; Muth entered the world 
when Persephone ate of the fatal fruit, and Serapis, or the fiery 
seraph, hung in watchful folds around the immortal tree.’ Nor’ 
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was the prohibition, nor, the, curiosity, which ylated it forgot. 
The chest consigned by Pallas to three Atlantide (16), the prohi- 
bition to open it, her watching them from a neighbouring tree, 
their seduction by one of the sisters, the removal of the lid, the 
dragon form which terrified them within, and the change of the 
disobedient sister into the Bird of Death, comprise a story too lumi- 
nous to be mistaken. The Atlantida, by some accounts, were 
placed in the Hesperian garden. 

But to return to Pluto. . Sicily, the garden of the world, was 
given to him in dower with Proserpine : that Sicily, in which were 
the meadows of Enna, another type of Paradise, and so Milton 
assumes it to. be— 


e ‘¢ That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpina gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered,” &c. 


It appears then, that the original Pluto was always coupled with 
agriculture, the riches of the earth and gardens ; that he was both 
the proprietor and guardian of the Pagan Elysiam, under whatever 
shape it appears, he may, in short, be identified with Priapus, the 
God of Gardens. I am not sure whether in compressing the rea- 
sonings which lead to this result, I may net have complicated the 
links so as to render the connection less apparent, but I feel, Mr. 
Editor, that I have no right to trespass. on your polite indulgence, 
and that the compression is absolutely necessary... One more cir- 
cumstance, and I shall hasten to conclude. 

It has been a supposition of long standing, that Jacob in coup- 
ling his blessing of the twelve tribes with certain figures, which 
afterwards became their beraldric distinctions, alluded to the Zodi- 
acal signs of some Egyptian or Chaldean sphere. Nor is it unna- 
tural that he should ; for what more likely than that the earliest 
race of men should have inscribed the most awful of their tradi- 
tions in the only language they had in the immortal volume of the 
Heavens, or that Jacob should have used these symbols, knowing 
their original purity, in blessing the race appointed for their accom- 
plishment. If Josephus is correct, Seth, the Egyptian Sethos, 
had already warranted their employment. Now, the sign Libra 
on one of the most ancient of these Zodiacs, is a figure of Sera- 
pis, bearing on his head a bushel, and holding in one hand a ni- 
lometer,and the scales in the other, On the corn bushel and nilo- 
meter enough has been written. The scales are an emblem of the 
reign of Themis and the Golden Age, as the next sign, Virgo, is an 
admitted type of Paradisiac Innocence. They, perhaps, referred 
to that. equilibrium of the equator, which Milton and Burnet, 
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drawing froth antient ‘sources, have ‘supposed. -Granting, then, 
that the premises respecting Jacob are correct, how does he de- 
seribe the sign of Serapis? Thus; out of Ashur his bread shall 
be fat, and he shall yield Royal dainties. With this the blessing 
of Moses exactly comcides — and of Ashur he said, let him dip 
his feet in oil.” And again—the fountains of Jacob shall be upon 
a land of corn and wine, and the Heavens shall drop down 
dew. 
Nor can it be doubted that a similar sign was alluded to in the 
Revelations. “And lo! a black horse; and he that sate tipon 
him had a pair of balances in‘his hand, and I heard a voice, in 
the midst of the four beasts, saying—‘“ a measure of wheat'for'a 
penny, and three measures of barley for a penny, and see thou 
hurt not the oi/ and the wine.” The symbols of the wheat mea® 
sure, the scales, and the black horse, belonged alike to Pluto, 
Hesperus, and Serapis (17). Hesperus was called Lucifer. A 
connection is thus laid open with the dragon Lucifer of prophecy. 
Perhaps a few of the facts adduced might be allowed considerable 
weight ; combined and recapitulated, they appear to me decisive 
of the question. But the faith of Flesculus, I fear, is hard of 
conquest. He demands ocular demonstration, and though, per- 
haps, some may indulge me by thinking my task already achieved, 
I will endeavour to supply him with the desideratum he requires. 
First, then, I refer him, not to our, but innumerable coins, 
gems, medals, and: antiques of various nations (18), representing 
the original Pluto, the fiery Seraph or Serapis in Paradise, and 
twined round the Hesperian tree of life. Many of these anti 
have the figure of Salus standing near the tree. On one in Mau- 
rice, from ‘Tyre, there are two heaps of earth on each side the tree, 
at once representing man (omi, homo, Adam, Chthon, earth) and 
his tomb (19). On another Tyrian coin is Hercules attacking the 
great dragon with a stone. Spence gives one, with Salus on one 
side, and Hercules binding Cerberus, a type of Pluto, on the 
other. In another of) Montfaucon, there are the same figures, 
with the exception of a Man supporting a Woman in lieu of 
Salus. No one'can doubt that these all refer to the last labour of 
Hercules, the recovery of the golden apples ; and I think there is 
as little doubt, that all the Pagan stories of apples may be traced to 
the Mosaic source. The very word in Latin may be fairly con- 
nected with other words signifying good and evil. They were at 
once typical of Fruition and of Death. In illustration of this, I far- 
ther refer my appellant to plates of Montfaucon, where Bacchus 
Tauriformis, the same with Serapis in inferis, has a wreath of 
apples. Let him compare this circumstance with the fact established 
by the Zendavista (20), Bryant and others, that the first man 
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after his fall was represented by a Minotaur, or man-bull, and con- 
neet with this other fact; that to Hercules was sacrificed an apple 
made rudely in the shape of an ox. 

Next, I refer to numerous sculptures of the Mithra, attended 
by Hesperus, and wrenching off the horn of Apis, the type of 
Plenty. In some of these he is surrounded by trees. Let Flos- 
culus proceed from this to another Mythratic sculpture, represent- 
ing an apple-tree encircled by Scorpio, a symbol of death (Muth); 
next to a second Mythratic fruit-tree, on which is hung the head 
of Apis, a type of atonement, and which the Egyptians, like the 
modern Hindoos, cursed with the imposition of their sins. From 
this I refer him to the head of Bacchus Tauriformis hung upon a 
tree, as preserved in Spence, to reproduce fructification.— Let him 
‘proceed from this to a plate of Denon, where he will see the thigh 
of Apis offered to Osiris in inferis. I intreat him, then, to con- 
nect. this circumstance with the division of Behemoth, with the 
fact that the thigh was consecrated to the Gods ; that it was the 
best part (Esper, or the good lot), that Bacchus and Erechthon, 
whose Hesperian history { have told were produced from it, and 
finally that Mount Meru, the earthly Paradise, means a thigh 
( Meros). 

Let Flosculus next cast his eye over the pictorial record (for 
such they are) of the modern celestial sphere, taking care to authen- 
ticate the validity of the figures by a collation with the Farnese 
Globe, and the various Planispheres and Zodiacs exhibited in 
Kircher and others, many of which are assignable to an era not 
very posterior to that of Noah. He will there find a “gr 
stretching its enormous folds over the signs Libra and Virgo, Both 
these signs typified the golden age, but particularly the last, which 
was sometimes represented by a fruit-tree, having two dogs (21) 
turned different ways on its branches, implying good and evil. 
He will farther observe, that the head of the serpent is hovering 
over the top of Mount Masius, now Mena/laus, next to the sign 
Libra, another recorded seat of the terrestrial Eden. 

Lastly, I refer the inquirer to the figure of Hercules, Engonasis, 
trampling:on the head of the real Pluto, the fiery Dragon. Beside 
him is a lyre descriptive of the place, meaming the pristine har- 
mony of Eden, and:close to it, Cerberus, a Hgyption personifi- 
cation ofSer apis, referring to his triple empire... The branch of 
golden fruit which he grasps testifies that the scene is Paradise, 
and perhaps even points out its Mosaic position on the river Phrat, 
or Euphrates (the branch). Asimilar cabala. seems involved in 
the name of Erechthon, which signifies the land of Erech, near 
the same river. 


If your Correspondent, Mr. Editor, should still remain incredu- 
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lous, | am sorry for it. If he wishes to remain so, because the 
roofs adduced are confirmatory of the sublimest religious truths, 
Son sorry for him ; | have endeavoured to convince him, at the 
risk of again incurring the fearful charge of pedantry; though, 
perhaps, on reflection, he willdo me the justice to think it unde- 
served. The modesty of my signature, the fact that 1 am unknown 
to yourself, Mr. Editor, and the rigid compression of a subject 
which obviously might be swelled into many bulky volumes, and 
the notes and references to which might be as obviously diffused 
over the whole surface of your paper, have very little smack of 
that desire d’étaler ses marchandises, which is the characteristic of 
pedantry. For any appearance of that vitium scientia naturally 
attaching to the subject, 1 beg your reader’s pardon. But Flos- 
culus, on that score, must blame his friend who introduced it, not 
me who merely took up the gauntlet thrown down to the shade of 
Darwin. If the armour of the dead Achilles be not adapted to 
my intellectual size, and leave gaps in my argument for mortal 
intrusion, I have only to say I cannot help it. Detur digniori. 

I am afraid there are too many designedly incredulous of any 
Pagan testimony to the truth of sacred history. To such I have 
the satisfaction of expressing my own humble conviction, that they 
are inexhaustible. have before me a multitude of these pictorial 
proofs and ocular attestations, which he that runs may read. They 
are such as have either never been seen by Bryant and his latest 
pupils; or, if seen, never combined ; certainly never produced. 
Combined by the hands of some sufficing genius, they would, in 
my opinion, give the last blow to staggering infidelity. Egypt is 
open to us; that land from whence the ammunition of infidelity 
has been partially supplied. Let the soldiers of a better calise 
return the mountains with double force on the heads of the a 
sors. ‘The clumsy “ inquiry” of infidel speculation, with all its 
esoteric juggles, would be swept away by the mere wind of the 
contest.—Though deficient in bodily nerve and mental thew, for 
leading or joining the van of that undertaking, I could, perhaps, 
from my distant tent, supply Meriones with no mean arms. A 
plain and humble man, howe’er accused of ostentation, | am con- 
terited with the hope of our religion, and would not change it for 
any worldly suffrage. That hope is the real “ Kalon” which 
Plato and his disciples sought in vain. Let those who will, 
believe, that 

Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron, 


There no forced banquet loads the sated guest, 
But silence spreads the couch of ever-welcome rest. 


Let those who choose avert their eyes from the beautiful image 
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on the Portland Vase of unincumbered spirit, leaving at the gate 
of death “‘ its garment spotted by the flesh.” Let them persist in 
reading nothing on the grim portal, but the terrible words of 
Dante— 





Lasciate ogni speranza. 


Can they complain if they have their choice? Can they complain, 
if rejecting hope and chusing despair, they find the latter their 
affianced companion ? 

1 am, Sir, your obliged servant, 


ee 


(1) Used by St. Paul as a type of resurrection. 

(2) Sanconiatho. From muth or mot, comes mors, mort, matter, and 
perhaps the moth, emblem of death. 

(3) Bryant. Quasi Peri, or Phri-apis. 

(4) Bryant’s Analysis. 

(5) Bp. Cumberland’s Sanconiatho: the Greeks considered Iapetus as 
their father, and Japhet possest the isles and sea coasts. He was brother 
of Hesperus. 

(6) Bp. Cumberland, Bochart, Bryant. 

(7) Elizout is a Phoenician name for pleasure; thence some derive Elysium, 
but I would rather trace it tothe Greek lyo, to absolve; in which sense it 
agrees with Pluto or Pelouteh, absolution, and Mizraim or Osiris, well 
freed: and the rather, because the symbols of binding and unloosing the 
cord and key belonged to Hecate. 

(8) In Latin, riches, separation ; perhaps the Saxon dye, death, may be 
traced to Dis, dites. 

(9) See Manuscript. Denon. (10) Plutarch. 

(11) Plutarch, de [side et Os. 

12) Kircher’s Edipus. Universal History. 

ts) Ashtaroth, the Syrian Isis means cattle, also. 

(14) Had Homer heard of Enoch when he makes Proteus promise a simi- 
ar translation to Menelaus? 


Free from that law beneath whose mortal sway 
Matter is changed and varying forms decay, 
Elysium shall be thine. 
And he seats it at the end of Ocean in the West, 
Where from the breezy deep the blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the Western gale. 
Pope’s Odyssey. 





(15) From Seraph comes serpent. Pliny and Solimus thought the Hes- 
perian serpent an arm of the sea which prevented access. Had it beena 
Hydra, they were right ; but it was a symbol of fire. The words of Moses 
may be translated a seraph, or fire of separation. So in the cave of Tropho- 
nius, the Elysian Fields were circled by streams of fire. The cherubim had 
oxen’s feet, and are in all respects the same as Serapis in symbol. The name 
comes from ploughing. 

(16) Plato’s story of the loss of Atalantis is well known. All these stories 
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would seem to infer that the tide of civilization has rolled from the extreme 
West of Africa, and that Negroes were its first depusitaries. 

(17) Spence’s Polymatis. 

om Bryant, Hyde, Kircher, Montfaucon, Spence, &c. 


19) As we have thus the name of Adam in different languages, so we 
have Eve’s. At the Bacchanalian mysteries, an oz was torn to pieces, and 
serpents thrown about, tocries of Eva, Eva. So on, wife of the first man, 
found out the fruit that grows on trees.—Sanconiatho. 

(20) See Gibbon. (21) Proclus. 
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Sir, 


Unpsrstanpinc that it is the intention of certain parties! to 
bring before Parliament the question of the Bank of England’s 
resuming Cash payments, and to make it imperative on that body 
so to do, I trust, that both you, and the nation at large, will pardon 
the presumption of an humble individual, in freely offering: his 
sentiments on the subject ; ‘naturally conceiving, that the circum- 
stance of his having been bred in the monied world; (to? which 
nearly forty years of his life have been devoted;) may have afforded 
him.an opportunity of forming more correct ideas on so. intricate 
a question, than perhaps the generality of persons who have ‘not 
had the benefit of such an education ; he is under that inrpregsién 
induced to submit his opinions to the general consideration of ‘the 
Legislature, before a measure, so replete with danger, if not with 
positive destruction, to the commerce of the country, be _— 

I beg to premise:that I have no interest beyond that which ap- 
pertains to other persons of property, for I stand ’ perfectly iselats 
ed, and by no means court the favorvof «the Bank directors, Gof 
which indeed they are quite sensible. I have no connexiorf with 
‘them beyond the ordinary civilities induced by individual friendship 
or-aequaintance, as I have, on most occasions, been more’dispdsed 
to question the resolutions and proceedings of the Directorsthati 
ito-give them my unqualifed:approbation. I trust, therefére, I 
: stand acquitted of any undue influence on’ my mind in #ub- 
imatting the following obsetvations to you’on a subject of such’ tia- 


A 
¥ 
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tional importance ;—the public welfare being the only object — 
the only end I have in view. 

In taking an impartial review of the relative situation of the Bank 
of England with the country—as to its resumption of cash payments, 
it is highly expedient to consider the benefit likely to accrue, with 
the injury likely tobe sustained by the measure, and then carefully to 
weigh the advantages against the disadvantages—the conveniences 
against the inconveniences, and, inthe true spirit of commercial calcu- 
lation allow the balance to direct our judgment and confirm our 
decision. 

The most prominent and not less lamentable inconvenience 
attending the bank restriction is, the frequency of the crime of, 
and the consequent numerous prosecutions and convictions for, 
“7_r. 

he more extended the circulation may be, the wider, it must be 
admitted, is the field in which frauds may be practised; yet can 
any one imagine, that if five or six millions of one pound notes 
were withdrawn from circulation, and gold substituted for them, 
that forgery would cease? Indisputably it would not, 

The increase of forgery 2 in a great degree, be attributed to 
the improvement in the art of engraving; in which line there are 
numbers of artists with improved talents; the facility of imitat- 
ting the Bank note is consequently greater, and, while lying within 
the power of numerous individuals, the crime must be more fre- 
quent. The Directors of the Bank of England, however, are ex- 
erting every nerve to render it more difficult, if not almost impos- 
sible to forge their notes, and little doubt is entertained that in a 

at measure their humane efforts will be crowned with success. 

Should the Bank resume cash payments, then will another door 
be opened to fraud, and coining become more prevalent, as forgery 
declines. : 

Great stress has been laid by some on the depreciation of the 
Bank note, when gold rises here the coining price of $2. 17s. 

104d. per ounce ; admitting the fact to be so, and that, if a person 
be desirous of exchanging notes for gold, he is compelled to pay 
Sper cent. more for . obtainment of the precious metal—will 
that be a reason sufficiently strong to induce the nation to risk its 
present prosperity, merely to be enabled to say that a man may 
have nine guineas, one half guinea and sixpence, in exchange tor a 
ten pound bank note ? 

That high-sounding word— Exchange, is then brought forward 
in aid of the argument. The generality of writers on this subject 
have fixed their eyes on the Bank of England as the arbiter, and 
conceive that the paying in gold, or the cantinuance of a restriction 
On its issues of coin, regulates the course of exchange ; not reflect- 
VOL. XIV. Pam. NO. XXVII. N 
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ingthat the Bank. is rather an‘occasional receptacle <for-a* redun- 
dancy of gold, than a source or mine. whence ‘the metal may be 
derived. » 

Theoperation of the Bank is to prevent the price of gold sinking 
below $l. 17s. 104d. »a8 at that price it is ever ready to receive it, by 
issuing its notes in exchange.. If, for instance, ten millions were 
to be carried to. the Bank, and notes given to that extent ;+-when 
called on, the Bank wonid be able to restore the full amount.— 
But if the Bank issue notes on government securities, it will na- 
turally look to government for their redemption; and so with 
respect to discounts—if the government and the acceptors pay 
the, Bank, that body will, of course, be ready to discharge ‘its ob-: 
ligations—but not otherwise, 

There can be no question that when gold can be received for 
paper even handed, or, in other words, when gold can be procured 
for its representative value on paper, the exchange will continue 
with Jess variation ; but this may be considered a consequence of the 
regularity of exchange, rather than a cause of it; yet, even ‘when 
the, Bank pay in. specie, there will be occasional variations pro- 
duced by different causes ;—transfers from one country-to‘ano- 
ther—-for goods bought or sold—from emigration in. any’ great 
degree y--an army paid in another country, or any other citcum- 
stance) increasing the quantum of negotiable paper. 

Those. writers who have exercised their pens on exthange seem 
none of them to be clear in their ideas, or to have hit:on ‘the:true 
cause of its variations; they have merely considered the drawing 
ané, re-drawing of one country,on another—whether, when the: 
bills become. due, they will or will not be paid in specie ; ‘and the 
relative value of that coin in which they are to be discharged. 
Unquestionably these considerations have their weight and bear- 
ings oncthé: subject; still every one who has ventured to predict, 
has been-prophetically wrong. - 932007 

Qught we not rather to consider national industry science; and 
talents as the grand regulators of exchange ? these combined will 
ever direct its course ;:the principal object therefore is to: excite 
productive. labor and industry, and. whenever the people shall be 
fully employed, then will the exchange work itself im favor of the 
nation. »The beneficial effects of this employment spring up ims 
perceptibly, and can only be observed in.the results produced; + 
scagcely.ever in their progress or detail. 

To excite the national powers becomes then the imperative 

br ned the state —and:how cam these- powers be set im motion so 
ectually as by credit and @ paper citculation ?the first being = 
a priwate assurance betwee) individuals+the -vsecondy a »pub 
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and transferrable promise to pay. Check ‘the transferrable claim, 
and the grand impetus is injured, which at present cannot suffer di- 
diminution, without immediately arresting the progress of labor: 
without payment man will not work ; and ifhe cannot be paid in mo- 
ney, recourse must be had toa transferrable promise ; but it is im- 
material to the laborer whether he work for gold or a turnpike 
ticket, provided that ticket will procure him the necessaries of ‘life. 
This position has been fully illustrated during the late long and 
arduous’ struggle; for although the national debt has abundantly 
increased, yet hep it been accompanied by an extension of national 
and domestic credit equal to its support, while the resources of 
the country have been commensurate to its burdens, and ‘every 
thing has prospered. Houses have been built—roads formed—- 
canals cut—bridges erected—and agriculture most wonderfully 
advanced; nor is there a county that has not had its enclosures, 
or scarcely a science or manufacture that has not been improved ; 
and these all owe their prosperity to what has been called a fictitious 
circulating medium. Even charity, the offspring of abundant 
tiches, in England has been most profuse——nay, almost unlimited. 
All these result from national wealth—not the accumulation of 
gold! In England’s most prosperous days twenty-five millions of 
specie was as much as it could boast of possessing.. How long 
would twenty-five millions support its inhabitants ? one, two, oF 
six months.—-Can gold then be considered as national wealth ?— 
We surely must look to something else ! 

In taking a comprehensive view of our national circulating me- 
dium, it will be requisite to consider its amount in relation with 
that of the national debt, which it is called on to support, as well 
as with that of the various agricultural, manufacturing, commer- 
cial, and professional transactions, each demanding a given quan- 
tity to supply their respective daily wants ; for it would be pre- 
posterous to imagine, that one thousand millions of debt—an im- 
proved ~agriculture—florishing manufactures—extended com+ 
meree, and~professional expenses, can be supported.and carried 
on;with the limited: means that existed when the debt did not:ex- 
ceed two hundred millions—when the country possessed nota 
quatter of its present trade; and agriculture was. almost in its in« 
fancy, Any one who attentively considers the subject will rea~ 
dily perceive that the issues of accommodation from the: Bank of 
England have not kept pace with the increase of debt, a debt 
which:could not be: supported by the existing bank notes in cir- 
culation, were it not for the co-operation of bankers’ credit, country 
bank: paper, and individual credit between party and party. 23% 
Tothe three vowels 1,-O, Uj, aré attached more operative excel 
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lence, more powerful efficacy, than is generally imagined ; their 
combinations give an impetus to eyery transaction, and ‘urge man 
and_ beast into action, without which, the ‘present systém could 
Not exist a week ; they form the vital principle which directs “and 
animates the whole community, and their being withdrawn would 
bring about instant annihilation to the ‘prosperity of the empire: 

For the moment—let the benefit resulting from the resumption 
of cash payments be considered, and in thé opposite'scale’ let 
some of the inconveniences be placed. First, if the bank note 
were convertible into gold, any one might have’ thé’ satisfaction of 
saying that he had gold in his purse, instead of bank paper, which, 
to an advocate for cash payments, might be cause of exultation ; 
but would it give him a grain more wheat with which to make 
his bread, or an Ounce more meat with which to support nature? 
The goldsmith might, it istrue, obtain gold for his trinkets or for 
éxportation on better terms, at the expense of the Bank, and the 
exchange might, for a very short period, be brought” more* in 
favor of the nation; but these are objects of little’ import- 
ance. 

On the other hand, the bank directors, if compelled to pay in 
specie, would naturally say that, as the nation called on’them to 

ay, in like manner they must call on the government and 6n ii- 
Metiuals for the discharge of their acceptances, which could only 
be done by re-payment in their notes, thus diminishitig the quizn- 
‘tity outstanding against them. Does any man, the warmest advo- 
cate for taking off the Bank restriction, reflect on’ what’ must be 
the inevitable consequences of such a proceeding ?' The’ directors, 
by discontinuing their advances in’ discounting Bills, would give a 
fatal blow to confidence, and would paralize public and private 
credit. 

It may here be-necessary to give those unacquainted with money 
transactions some idea of the extent of credit which the issuing of 
‘one bank note upon discount establishes. To say that a note so 
jssued upon a bill at usance or sixty days for 1000/. forms’ a cre- 
dit equal to sixty times its amount, would be narrowing its sphere 
of. action; it possibly may reach three hundred times its value’; 
that is, supposing it to pass into five hands in the course ofeach 
day, (for a bank note is transferred from hand to hand with’a ve- 
Ineity not generally comprehended,) it pays at least 'Uhé bill dtie 
D each succeeding day, which at the usante would alone extend 

credit afforded to sixty times its amownt ;’ for'when once ‘a'bill 
is.paid, a fresh one is given for a similar period, and thus the ¢re- 
ai As, generated. A’ yery sitall portion of bank notes remain for 
a.day inactive, and it frequently happens, that by paying the Hote 
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into a banker's hands, five, six, or even ten bills are discharged by 
checks, and adjusted at the settling house, thus, in some degree, il- 
lustrating the Geaseh position of credit so created being equal to 
three hundred or eyen three hundred and sixty times the amount 
of the first note so issued from the Bank; or, in other words, it 
pays five or six bills in the course of each day. This is no hypo- 
thesis, but a circumstance of daily occurrence—strange as it may 
appear that it should not have been treated of before. 

Is there any minister who would be bold enough,—nay tmiad 
enough, to venture upon a measure which must overturn this 
state of things? It recals to memory an anecdote of two persons 
discoursing on religious faith; the one had every assuratice in 
religion—-the other none. “If I am wrong,” said the man with 
faith, «<I am but where I am, but if right—where are you ?” 

The extensive operations of a single bank-note, as supporting 
credit, explain what has been an enigma to many, who, without 
this explanation, could never form a conception as to what was the 
cause of a daily or weekly plenty or scarcity of money ; any one 
who. now considers the subject attentively, will instantly perceive, 
that .the Bank’s refusing to issue a few hundred thousand pounds 
on discountable bills, in the course of the week, will produce the 
latter effect; the occasional extension of discount, or issié of 
paper, either by the Bank or the Government, or the withholding 
it, giving rise to, or checking a credit at the lowest computation, 
in a sixty-fold ratio. ‘hus 100,000/. would give a credit, amount- 
ing in the whole to 6,000,000, or take up bills to the amount ‘of 
100,000 daily, for sixty successive days, before the original bank 
note became repayable into the Bank. For instance, A. obtains 
money, say 10002. on his bill, discounted at sixty days’ date, given 
for goods the 29th October, with three days’ grace added, whith 
three days are supposed to have run off before the bill is converted, 
and due the Ist of January, on which day it is to be repaid. On 
the 2d November, A. pays it to B, who with it takes up his ac- 
ceptance before given—on the 3d, C. does the same—on the 
4th, D. the same, and so on for sixty days ; thus giving in the way 
of credit, sixty times the actual amount of the note ; or, what Is 
the same thing, contributing to the general operations of com- 
merce, 10001, for each of sixty days. 

The payment of duties on any particular day, on West or East 
India produce, into the Bank, on account of government, causes 
a,tenfporaty scarcity. In like manner the accumulation in the 
public coffers from taxes to pay the quarterly dividends, unifo 
creates’ a scarcity for the time, being, which would be most se- 
verely felt, did not the necessities of the bankers and mércliahes 
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¢arry them to the Bank with their,bills in, their, hands to have 
their wants relieved; when, ere a few.hours, have expired, the 
circulating wheel is again set in motion, and_alk,goes on pragpe- 
rously, to the comfort and satisfaction of the majority of the mo- 
nied world ; hence it happens that money is more. plentifal, on Fri- 
days ;—Thursdays being appropriated for discounting London 
drawn. bills. On Wednesday preceding the day for general dis- 
counts, money is usually more scarce. 

It may be adduced in opposition to this argument, that when- 
ever money is in abundance, the discounts atthe Bank are_ less, 
proceeding not from a want of bills, but that the merchants do not 
$0 freely apply to the Bank for assistance. 

This fact being granted, still the money (7. ¢. bank notes) almost 
inyariably flows in the first instance from the Bank, whence in gen- 
eral itcan only proceed; for it rarely occurs that the profit upon 
merchandise can by itself be so considerable as to make mone 
plenful 3.if it had that effect, the exchange would instantly turn 
in favor of England, and the price of gold would decline. 

_ Tp. times of plenty, individuals having an excess of money, 
supply the. place of the Bank, by discounting paper, with the profit 
resulting from any favorable speculation in the funds, in which re 
government becomes a loser, in proportion as the public is the 
gainer ; this state, however, of the monied market geldom -hap- 
-petis, but when the funds rise considerably above the price at - 
which the contracts for loans have been made ; individuals then 
enabling the bankers to discount: this acts precisely in the same 
manner as if proceeding direct from the Bank. The Government, 
to, enable, the commissioners to purchase, obtains advances from 
the Bank, or on the sale of exchequer bills ; while the-profit_ ac- 
cruing to individuals from the sale of stock to the commissioners, 
although it. may not exceed one or two millions, establishes the 
plenty alluded to ; and acting as an almost incomprehensible source, 
establishes an extended credit. The Bank, in one way or another, 
is the original lender, and to it the nation must look.for the sup- 
‘port of general credit. Recently, when the three per cents. had 
risen, to.84, money instantly became in great abundance, so, vice 
versa now that the funds have fallen considerably below the price 
at which the last exchequer bills were funded, and that the com- 
missioners have inyested ten millions, perhaps after the rate of five 

er.cent. loss to the indiyiduals supplying the stock, money has 
become more scarce and more in request, so as even to cause in- 
conyenienceto many individuals ; now if half a million thus creates 
distress, what, would the withdrawing four or five millions,occa- 
sion ? certainly more, than, a ¢enfold inconvenience, as compared 
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with that lately experienced ; because, although five millions may, 
on paper, be but ten times half a million, yet panic would come ‘in 
aid, and thus multiply the evil with accumulated force. 

It is to these fluctuations that the extension or diminution of cre- 
dit, ar either way in perhaps an hundred fold degree, is to be 
attributed ; and it is by the favorable changes in loans, that indivi- 
duals have amassed such large forrunes, which indeed the country 
could never support, did not the fortunes so accumulated furnish, 
in the aggregate, a supply to the annual collection of taxes; and 
thus, ina great degree, uphold their own income. ‘Those who 
possess this species of property, seem for ever jealous of, and ‘at 
variance with, the landed proprietor ; they cavil at every advantage 
or chance of prosperity which he appears to enjoy; forgetting, 
that if the landed proprietor did not participate in the general 
benefit, by raising the price of the produce of the soil, the fund- 
holder could not receive his dividend. ‘The stockholder is ever upon 
the alert to exclaim against any rise in the price of grain and enyi- 
ous of the landed proprietor raising his rent. Whenever any pro- 
position is even hinted at to enhance the price of corn to enable the 
grower to, cultivate it, and which chiefly supports the monied 
interest, he becomes-alarmed in the extreme, lest the price of coh 
should be raised to its due standard. . 

It is the equilibrium alone which can regulate all money ttan- 
sactions— which can bring the exchange to par—gold to its regular 
price ; and possibly bring back the former in favor of England. ' At 
this juncture stockholder, manufacturer, and even landed proprietor, 
are all troubled and uneasy at not possessing gold the instant 
demanded—ever true to the nature of man—ready at all times to 
accept of an advantage, though reluctant to make the smallest 
sacrifice for its attainment. 

Had it never occurred to place a restriction on the Bank payments, 
where would the funded interest be at this moment—or the landed 
either ? for it equally.affects both—and yet combined with the manu- 
fatturer, all are clamorous for something they know not what, be- 
yond that which must lead to the destruction of all—by: throwing 
impediments. in the way of government. 

Were such transactions wholly confined to the Bank, which 
discounts the greater portion of mercantile bills, the ctedit would 
be, confined to sixty-fold, as the note could only pass mto the 
Bank, once in a day, and a fresh note made out for a new bill the 
succeeding one; but the action on bills in the Bank ‘is limited, 
compared with the operation which takes place out of the Bank— 
for the note not only serves to pay bills, but it discharges drafts 
for all stock transactions in which the drawing ahd redrawing ‘are 
enormous, and only adjusted at the settling house, where frequent- 
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ly-an hundred thousand paunds»may be adjusted by one single note 
of 1000/.; for instance, A. has aniaccount with Wilkinson and Co. 
and draws upon that firm for 100,000/., B. has a similar-aecaunt 
with Robertson ‘and Co.) and draws tipon ‘them for, 99,0001. ; 
Robertson and Co.’s clerk exchanges the draft for ninety-nine thou- 
sand, with Wilkinson and Co. giving a note for, 1000/., which 
wtakes up the 100,000/..In this instance it is clear to. the compre- 
‘hension of every one, that the single thousand pound. note supports 
‘the credit-of 100,0001.—for supporting and generating credit‘are 
nearly synonymous terms, though not exactly the same. 

Is a system, which thus excites and sustains the energies of the 
‘nation; to’ be endangered ?: and for what? merely to try an 
experiment, as to'whether the Bank’s resuming payment in specie 
‘will'so far acton the price of gold, as to reiluce it to 31, 178, 103d. 

ser-Ounce—and on eachange, soas to make it turn materially in’ 
vor of England... The consequences must be manifest to the most 
‘coltmon ‘understanding, and they are-too serious to render it prudent 
that the’ project should be entertained one moment, even ip con- 
templation. 

The frequent animadversions cast on the cond uctof the Bank 

Directors for increasing their dividends previous to a géneral 
discharge of their notes with gold—and the unfavorable deduetions 
mude, that, from the circumstance of their having so done, they 

rw bound; in common justice, to pay in specie in July+-call 
for a ; od 

19E anon a itl turns on one single circumstance—would it be 
‘politic or impolitic in the Bank so to do ?—reserving our judgment 
"unbiassed by any latent species of resentment against that establish- 
ment—under’an impression that it has erred. ' 

Adimitting the act to have been premature, or even injudicious, 
‘will that be a reason sufficiently cogent to justify a measure which 
would entail ruin on many individuals, and inextricable difficulty 

‘ ‘6n the whole community? to render stagnate every exertion, and 
patalyse every species of profitable labor; and that from. a prin- 
ciple of party spirit—rancor—retaliation, and possibly less justi- 
fiable motives. 

Let every man who is a well-wisher to good order and regular 

tnment be cautious how he affects the current proceedings of 

é Bank. ‘The more wily and disaffected know, full well, that 
whilst the Bank remains unassailed, little is to be hoped for— aware of 
its being the grand pillar om which the stupendous system of the 
‘state is supported, they predict, and with reason, that if 
¢duld but once attack with ‘success, and shake this national bulwark, 
the whole fabric would soon fallto the ground. Hence it behoves 

(every legislator to become jealous of the-insidious artifice, to weigh 

well the inevitable consequences, and reflect how soon such mis- 
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faken' notions may recoil on himselfs for there is:scarcely.a single 
station in society which would be exempted from its baneful 
influence i 

Ini justification of the Bank Directors, candor must allow that 
they had no alternative but to increase their dividend 24 per gent. 
that'is, ds it was termed, increase the capital stock one-fourth er 
to‘expose all the transactions of the company, end at. one view 
exhibit how much was lent to government— what on discount.and 
other securities, and what the amount in bullion, &e.. -They 
wisely adopted the more prudent measure, and satisfied the clamers 
of the proprietors. 
' The deplorable effects of checking circulation by the want: ef 
daily discounts, even for a very short period, have recently heen 
evinced in France, and ‘had nearly proved. fatal to the majority.ef 
capitalists; this, indeed, would inevitably have been the case, had 
it not been forthe assistance afforded by English capital, ; The 
bank of Paris, from the great demands on it, was compelled, to 
curtail its accommodations, and lessen its discounts ;,the! conse- 
quence, every one knows, was a most serious depression jin, the 
price of the public funds, and the ruinvof many individuals, 

Those little acquainted with the subject may consider the,cir- 
curnstarice of the fall in'price of a national stock, or that of indivi- 
duals becoming bankrupt, as of trivial importance ; a& indeed, 
such’ everits may be considered when the effect of any accidental 
cause; and objectors may ask of what general importanee isthe 
failure of this or that concern ?—forgetting that mercantileé[men 
are like a number of wooden pins—one overthrown \kneeks 
down many—all shake and are placed ina state of trepidation, pot 
knowing who will fulfil his engagement—who will not; fop; if 
Thomas does not pay John, John cannot pay William. Mankind 
are, and, in society, inevitably must be, dependent upon each other, 
existing but by mutual support. | Individuals may fail to the snjyry 
of their conmiexions; but a public injury, sustained from ,any 
false stroke of state policy, may produce consequences irretrievably 
fatal to the prosperity of the whole empire. _olgia 

The experiment of compelling the Bank to pay in specie is,by 
no mearts a trifling one—it is unprecedented—the national, ¢redit 
cani‘only be compared to a banking house—once check its credit, 
and it becotnes ‘scatcely possible fer it to resume its commanding 
station. lieve 
Let ‘any one contemplate what would be the result of the Bank 
of Engtand’s withholding from cireulation, only for two months, 
six, ‘eight, or ten millions 3 during the intermediate period. bepween 
money going out of the kingdom and its:rewwrn, if peradyenture 
<it did ever return | and which it mast of necessity have recourse to, 
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if obliged to resume cash payments ; the foundation of every man’s 
credit would be shaketi, atid the public’ funds’reduced 40 or 50 
per cent. in value. This, acting on real property, would’ dritig 
that down to a level, and the man who conceived that he' possessed 
an estate worth 100,000/., on which he had borrowed 51),000?., 
would discover that he was destitute of the property he ‘once 
possessed ; in short, it is easy to foresee that every thing would be 
suspendedand throwri into confusion. The taxes would not—could 
not be collected—the dividends would not be paid—the agricul- 
turalist must cease toemploy, for want of capital to pay his way— 
the manufacturer would be unable to satisfy the artizan on Satur- 
day night, from the check credit must receive by the failure of 
country banks, and every undertaking or busitiess, as‘well-as‘ the 
country at large, would be thrown into a state of anatchy ‘and 
tumultuous distraction. 

«Whenever public credit shall be shaken by any severe shock or 
impolitic measure, the value of lands must consequently fall, since 
the public funds, in a great degree, are the counterpoise of ‘their 
estimated value. In purchases, generally speaking, stock is the 
representative of the land, the bank notes being the medi#m’ only 
of pivot on'which the transfer rests for ‘a very’ short time ;- the 
estate is in fact converted into a given quantity of claim ‘upon the 
national revenue, and if those claims diminish in their value, the 
land thust lose its powers in a proportionate degree. Suppose; 
for example, an estate to be valued at the present moment: at 
200,000/., annihilate the national debt, and reduce the reg om 
medium of paper, and it might not produce 5,000/. “Then woul 
also ‘follow a reduction of wages of every kind, from twenty shil- 
lings ‘per week to one shilling, or from ten shillings per week to 
one “penny per day, as it was in former 'times—the ‘quarter of 
wheat -would be reduced to three or four shillings—meat one 
halfpenny per pound ; and to what would it all tend, but to an 
equalisation of labor and prices with the quantity of money or 
cireulating medium ? 

Supporting, therefore, the price of ‘the public funds is of the 
greatest importance to the landed interest, for this regulates and 
fixes the value, not only of lands, but of ‘almost every’ other spe- 
cies of property. 

It may be asked, when is the period at which the Bank is’ to 
resume cash payments, or is it never to arrive? To whith ‘it 
may be answered, wheriever the price’ of gold'shall’be so far -re- 
duted as ‘to bring it down to-8l.' 17s: 10Rd. per-ounce. This 
would probably be brought “about by raising’ the importation 
priee of corti to ninety or one*haridred ‘shillings, and thus encou- 
ragitiy’ the “Briglish -agticulturalist ‘to .ermploy those individuals 
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who at, present remain a dead weight. on. the poor’s ratés, and, 
continuing in a state/of indolence from the want of occupation, 
are-fed, by foreign corn, whilst they ought to. be employed. in 
raising their subsistence at home. If corn ceased to be returned 
fer, merchandise and manufactures exported, it is natural to -pre- 
sume, that.a considerable portion. of gold would be. substitused 
in payment for goods received, or, if not, that foreign articles, 
liable to pay their respective duties,ron importation, to the inerease 
of the revenue;, would be sent in exchange; now, as the ote 
venue augmented, the government would the sooner be enabled 
to discharge its debt to the Bank, and place the finances ot that 
body in a more favorable situation, by returning the notes received 
from, and which are now outstanding against it. 
With respect to the corn-bill, as a relative measure copnected 
with the Bank resuming cash payments, I cannot but _reply..so 
some of the arguments adduced against it, when debated in/the 
houses of parliament. att 
An), honorable member of the House of Commons ironically 
asked, if it would be advisable to raise, by restrictions on-the 
importation of corn, the price to such a point as to enable the 
farmer to use a‘ watering pot,” to increase his quantity ?,.,Qn 
that subject. an issue is joined with the worthy member, whose 
opinions on most points are entitled to the highest respect3,;but 
he must not be allowed to withdraw under the persuasion, that 
policy turns the argument in his favor—quite the contrarys, for, 
his opinions, on reconsideration, may, possibly be somewhat al- 
tered, by laying down the following position for his reflection, 
viz. that if, by employing all the idle hands, or husbandmen-out 
of work, throughout the kingdom, they would be, enabled. to 
ptoduce more: corn than would supply their wants, (watering pet 
and all,)—if their labors produced only one pint of wheat.from 
each man, beyond his own support, it would be the most, politic 
measure,.which could be adopted. What can be so,strong,an 
incentive as holding up to the agriculturalist the expectation of 
remuneration, by an extended. price ; or, at least, the reasonable 
assurance that he should have no foreign competitors, on, more 
favored: terms.than himself, if. he had not an exclusive market 2... 
It may be laid down as an incontrovertible axiom, that.man, 
in every, cauntry ought, by some means, to gain his own subsis- 
tenge, and not depend. on. a foreign supply for that which.can be 
raised at-home. . ;Ought he not to make any sacrifice rather than 
sesign his..claims to,independence. by,,supporting himself,,and 
becoming,.a. proud.jand useful, member, of society; .,demanding 
from his,, country a jast-recompense, for his exertions, . instead, of 
being . obliged, reluctantly, to exist, on alms, becauge 
to remain unemployed. 
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On, the-subject; of the right inthe laborer tovexpect ‘a just ‘atid 
adequate compensation: in return for his-exertions, it may! not ‘be 
improper, to, advert tothe manner in which, through various’ dis- 
tricts, the agricultural workman is paid. His weekly wages are 
raised, half .from the pocket of the farmer, and the temainder 
from the poor's rates—increasing the charge upon the householder, 
and compelling him to contribute his quota to the relief (not of 
the. .husbandman) but of his employer. To remedy this evily be 
it suggested, and thrown out for general consideration—whéther 
it. might not be just, humane, and politic, to pass an act, empow- 
ering the justices at the quarter sessions to fix a standard’ for 
weekly or daily labor through each district or county for the 
ensuing quarter of the year ? This; it is presumed, would,'in 
some.measure, obviate hese constant misapplications of the poor’s 
funds. .Man, woman, and child, ought to receive'a regular and fair 
remuneration for work performed ; and if, as it may be contended, 
that one man is inferior to another, the farmer would have the selec- 
tion of the hands he employed at daily wages, while the inferior 
workman would be appointed to piece work, or, as it is termed, by 
the. great ; such a plan would:not be infallible, yet some of the 
existing inconveniences might possibly be removed. ' 

By holding up vabgaatinnn to aaa establishing import 
prices, so far as the nature of:the circumstances may admit, 
proportionate to the expense of growing ‘corn, or even’ highér 
than merely to maintain the grower, ‘individuals would’ be induced 
to.apply their whole resources and talents to the production’ of 
gtain ; e idle hands would be set in:motion, ‘and if, as may 
be. apprehended; the price of corn should ‘for any length of time 
greatly.exceed: the price at which it has been grown, and be above 
the.price of daily labor; would not labor rise in'due proportion? 
for one man will not!long continue to work ‘for another at’'a 
price which, will not support him, and the ‘extended price of-his 
ptedyce would ‘dispose the farmer to pay a’ higher rate for'ser- 
vices received. 

. Lo, illustrate the -subject fully, and show the policy of the 
measure, suppose a community to consist of six s—A. and 
B. agsiculturalists—C. and .D. manvufacturers—EZ. and F. labors 
erg out of employ ; and that.4.-and B.» by their labor, could sup- 
port their,own | wants-and those of C. \ Willit be prudent ‘to pro. 
cure corm frem foreige markets to support D. BE. and. exposting 
the product of C. and D. in exchange for corn, rather thaw induce 
Exam, F. to-work in husbandry and produce it for themselves, 
and..D: also? by.,these:mseans the work of C: and D. would be 
exported, and exchanged, -probably for gold, or foreign comes 
dities, subjecti te the payment 6f ditties, ion: importation, instead’ 
of corn, and thus the revenue would be increased. Gold and 
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corn cannot be had at the same:moment—~if: the former bée-in- 
sigted on, the latter must be relinquished under the present’ system 
of providing for pauperism; but by giving constant profitable ‘em: 
ployment. at home, both may be obtained. ° 
‘this, it is probable, would beneficially alter the course“ of 
exchange, more immediately and more certainly than‘any cor+ 
pulsion on the Bank to pay in specie. The increased importation 
of corn has been adduced asa reason for withholding encourage- 
ment to the agriculturalist, and it has also been urged in-argus 
ment to show, that the improvements in agriculture have been‘of 
little avail—without reflecting that the population ‘has increased 
in a very astonishing degree, and that, without an improved “sy3- 
tem of agriculture, the additional numbers could not have been‘fed: 
The.application of productive labor is the grand lever by ‘whith 
agriculture is promoted; and when it is considered that -thete 
are many thousand acres cultivated at an annual expense® of ‘SOF; 
1001., and.even 2001. per acre; and that there are millions ‘of 
acres.on which (2. are not annually expended, but which, by°s 
due application of labor, might, were the cultivation extetidéd '%6 
101., amply repay the extra expense; the question 
presents itself, would it not be the best national policy, waa 
priate such lands:to a’ more abundant produce of -geam, “in ‘ fike 
manner as an extensive farm, if managed under the spade; imstestf 
of the ploughs repays‘the expense of manual labor, eqtally-@eif 
as under other modes of cultivation ? S196 fU6EE 
Were, the whole of England managed in a ‘similar miififief, 
would it not be most fortunate for the kingdom? ¢hrice the qti#ri- 
tity of corn acquired under the present system might be sm 
be raised. ‘What can offer so strong a temptation for -a*min® te 
raise a large quantity of corn, as the assurance of ‘his havirigithe 
preference of markets up to a given standard? srt 20 %O 
Were the import price of wheat raised to’ 5d: :per ‘quarter, 2Hi@ 
other-grain in proportion, the home market would,’ most ‘Tkély; 
be well supplied, and that, probably, on the averagey‘at*h té398" 
price, from the promise of gain, although the actual priees' niight 
not realise that expectation. At any rate, the unemployed hess 
bandman would become a productive laborer, so far as’ to°stipp! 
his own wants, and by: relieving the poor’s rates, enable the’ fafJ 
mert.to bring -his ¢orn \to/market on more reasonable terms; ZR 
though. the \prospect of high prices might have been’ ‘really his? 
excitement |to additional exertion. j odds 
Apprehensions have been emtertained:that in the’ event! of the 
import price being raised to 5. per quartervon wheat, the fabmigé 
would monepolise the | grain-+than which mothing *can' - be>-store? 
absurd—a combination of ail the British agviculturalists! “a vat) 


. 
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vellous union indeed+--provided they had the means of carrying 
theix, intentions into effect} but in the aggregate they are too poor, 
many being incapable of discharging their rent with punctuality, 
much less of entering into a longand doubtful speculation. 

If speculation be to be dreaded, how much more probably is it 
to\be feared from the merchant ?. He never excites. astonishment 
though he import twenty thousand quarters, and hold them on 
hand a year or more; now if the prime cost and expenses only 
reached three pounds per quarter, the investment would amount to 
sixty.thousand pounds. :To carry on an equally extensive. rural 
speculation it would require twenty farmers, each growing one 
thousand quarters of wheat—or if each acre produced three quarters, 
three hundred and sixty-three acres must be applied by each to the 
gtowth of that grain; but as wheat can only grow every fourth or 
fifth year; it would require 1,332 acres if arable land to be 
farmed by each. Thus then it would demand twenty persons 
farming 26,640 acres, and those all under the plough, to accom- 
plish that which the merchant is enabled to do by a single stroke 
of his pen. 

A short time since, two poor laborers, E. and F. without shoes 
and stockings, in the inclement season, were boiling turnips under 
a hedge, to supply the urgent call of hunger, without either meat, 
bread, or even a little salt. ‘Fhey were desirous of finding work 
to earn:a daily subsistence. : Would not the information that C. and 
D. were exerting their talents to bring corn from other countries at 
a cheaper rate have been an insult to their misery, and might they 
not in reason.ask, in what manner can corn be procured so cheap 
as by. employing us starving mortals to produce our own food ? 
The: manufacturing system is neither more nor less than making 
the work of :two smen supply the necessities of four—if the other 
two be not starved, they are, under the most favorable circum~ 
stances: kept in a starving condition. Persons there are who may 
atteibute the foregoing fact to a redundant population ; but those, 
who consider the subject ‘deeply and impartially will treat the idea 
of a country like England, having a redundant population, with 
contempt. There never can be a redundant population m any 
country, where there are lands still capable of improvement, and 
equal to the support of the extra numbers. In China, where even 
the barges on the rivers are made productive, by placing in them 
boxes of vegetables, there may be an excess of human souls; but 
it never can happen where an acre of ground lies unappropriated 
or unimproved, more especially where there are millions of actes, 
some-not half productive, and others, for want of man’s labor, 
producing nothing, or even worse than nothing—bogs, breeding 
pestilence. It is the misapplication of man’s powers, or the.mot 
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bringing those powers into proper action, which suggests the idea 
of an excess of population ; and we satisfy our minds'and dismiss 
the consideration in that hasty manner, rather than look the incon- 
venience boldly in the face, and meet false principles and populdr 
clamor manfully and with effect. The defect lies wholly’in the 
want of incentive or of remuneration for the expense bestowed. 
Why are the Dutchman andthe Polander fed at the expense ofthe 
English freeman—af freeman. he can be considered in such ‘an 
abject condition ? 

That horrific bugbear, a national debt, which .hasso' long 
alarmed the whole nation, is daily lessening in terror, and its weight 
must diminish in an increased ratio, from two different causes, the 
one, an accumulation of the sinking fund, the other, an augmen- 
tation of the means to support it. Nominal wealth is increasing 
almost hourly ; the rise.in the funds itself feeds the revenue, and 
swells the amount of.taxes; the probates of wills and amount of 
legacies—bridge and canal shares—roads—tram-roads—-houses+- 
with every other species of property improved, require ad valorem 
stamp duties on assignment, auction duty, &c. all contributing to 
the support of the national debt. 

The danger atteriding 2 national debt is more to be apprehended 
in its progress, than when it becomes stationary, or is about to be 
diminished ; for, in the first instance, the danger takesplace ata 
moment when the wants of government are pressing and imperative, 
and it may happen that; from the necessity of urging the political 
wheel with great velocity, it may acquire too rapid a motion) and 
take fire; or, to drop the metaphor, the productive labor may be 
inadequate tothe supportof the unproductive ; and while thegovern- 
ment is calling for supplies and taxes; the people may become tla- 
motous, atid rise upon each other to the disorganisation of the 
state; but this can never occur when the nation reposes in peace, 
and when industry takes its course uninterruptedly, thus reinstat- 
ing confidence, and causing the increase of the revenue, and the 
comfort. of the people. 

Surely: there can be very few who will not allow that) the facts 
are in davor of the argument, for all must admit. that, in «the 
aggregate, the people are better fed, better clothed, and better 
housed, than at any) former period, or, comparatively, than in 
anyother country, although bread in some states may be at ‘half 
the price it is in England. Is this prosperity? or is it misery? If 
it be mot owing to war and credit, why are we better off than at 
any former period, -or than the inhabitants of, any other country: ‘in 
these three grand sources of comfort? Candor will surely assent 
to the!position ! 

‘Phus:then lies extended and exposed the enormous | imaginary 
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serpent—the monster of thé deep, oar national debt—which, by 
terrifying mankind, called forth all our energies; which first 
tuned its immense bulk on the American shores, and filled the 
world with wonder that such a monster could exist at all ; but more 
astonished were the civilised nations as to what it could feed on, 
not reflecting that it preyed on itself—was its own support, and 
must in time become perfectly inoffensive. Suffer it but, for 
the present, to remain tranquil, floating undisturbed on the waters 
and it may hereafter without danger be attacked; and, if judici- 
ously cut up, may serve to enlighten the darkness of mankind. 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
A. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bond street, 


1st January, 1819. 
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LETTER, 


&e. 


‘GENTLEMEN; 


Fe. decision which has been pronouneed upon ‘the petition 
against the legality of Lord Binning’s qualification to’ represent 
jou in Parliament, will have excited disappointthent and surprise. 
But when you reflect upon the motives by' which ‘you were’ ac- 
tuated, and retrace the steps you have® pursued, disappointment 
and strprise will be lost, im the proud conviction that you have 
performed a duty of a high and sacred charaéter, and that ‘your 
conduct will be hailed by the approbation of every frietitt of i- 


berty and independence throughout the country. A simple State-' 


ment of: the Facts which have taken place, will be- a '‘sufficietit de- 
monstration |that nothing has been done whith an’ honest’ man 
would not: rejoice to do again. 
On the first day of the late Election, it was reqiiired by one ‘of 
Lord .Biuning’s friends, that the several Candidates should pro- 
duce their qualifications. Mr. Barnett and myself swore’ to land- 
edj estates in England ; and Lord Binning gave in, as his qualifi- 
cation, that he was the eldest son of the Earl of Haddin ,m 
Seotland. The sufficiency of this qualification was doubted; not 
anly, by myself, but by some of the most intelligent Freemen in 
your,city,. [repeatedly urged my objection im the public ‘half; 
and before the poll commenced; and before | consented to its being 
closed, I stated to the returning Officer, that I reserved’ the ‘poimt 
fog:future. discussion, and -by''no means’ relinquished the rights 
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which might belong to me, if it should be found that Mr. Bar- 
nett and myself were the only Candidates legally qualified. Not 
only the Mayor, but Lord Binning himself, acquiesced in this 
reservation ; and the numbers being in favor of his Lordship and 
Mr. Barnett, they were returned as duly elected. 

A few days after the close of the Election, I took the opinion 
of Mr. Harrison on the question, whether the eldestson of a Peer 
of that part of Great Britain called Scotland, was entitled to re- 
present an English county, ¢ity, or borough, without possessing 
a landed property in England. ‘The opinion of this eminent par- 
liamentary Lawyer was given in the following words ;— 

“I cannot find, after a very diligent search in the Journals, 
as well as in other books, that this point has ever been raised. 
And the Cases and Dictum in Hatsell’s Note do not affect the 
question. Scotland stands upon a different footing from Ireland, 
with respect to qualifications. The Scotch and English laws 
were not made interchangeably..emmilar, as was done by the 41 
Geo. III. with respect to Ireland and England: And in con- 
sequence, landed property in Scotland gives no qualification for an 
English or Irish county or borough. See 9 Anne, c. 5, And the 
Members for Scotch counties and boroughs are not obliged to 
give. im or swear to any qualifications in the. House, under the 
33 Geo. ILI. c. 20, ' But 

“The law as.to,the. eldest, sons of Scotch Peers not being 
eligible to serve as Members for Scotch counties or boroughs, 
was finally settled in the case of Lord Daer, the eldest son of the 
Earl of Selkirk, reported in 8 Brown’s Parliamentary: Cases, 
Third Edit...Svo..p, 1; but as there is no law to exclude them 
from representing English counties or boroughs; and asthe 
principle upon which they have been excluded in Scotland dogs 
not apply to England, there can be no doubt that they are perv 
sonally eligible to serve for England ; and Mr. Hatsell 1s therefore 
right in his observation as to the expressions used im the resoba’ 
tions cited by him, that the incapacity ought to have been ‘‘cotfin- 
ed to the sitting for Scotch burghs, and not stated as general 
incapacity to sit- But the observation of Mr..Hatsell does net 
affect the question of qualification, which must:be decided» by 
reference to the Jetter and spirit of the laws relating to qualifica- 
tions in the two countries. It is obvious that the exception which 
exempts eldest sons of Peers, and of persons qualified to serve as 
Knights.of Shires, from the law which requires the Candidate ‘to 
possess a certain amount of Janded property, is founded upon the 
principle, that the presumed rewersionary, interest of such eldest 
sons equivalent, with reference tothe object of the law, ‘to'\the 
possession of the property required; and the notoriety of such 
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property is sufficiently attained bythe description of eldest son: 
but as landed property im Scotland, however Jarge, would give 
no qualification for an English county or borough, 1 think it would 
be difficult to contend that the character of eldest son of a Scotch 
peer could give it according to the spirit and fair interpretation of 
the laws relating to English qualifications ; and I think, also, upon 
the grounds stated in the case, that B. is not within the letter 
of the law. 

“Upon very full consideration, therefore, which I have given 
to this'case, | am of opinion, that B.’s character of eldest son of 
a peer of Scotland does wot qualify him, to ‘sit for the borough 
of A. 

“ Under the peculiar circumstances of this case, I think that B. 
may, upon taking his seat, deliver in.a landed~ qualification in 
England or Ireland, and that such qualification will be sufficient, 
if he can show that he possessed it at the time of the Election. 
As [think a committee. would not, in such case, construe 
the not delivering’ ina landed qualification at. the /Election, 
m consequence of bis relying upon his character as an eldest son 
of a Scotch peer, into ‘such a refusal to give in his landed qualifi- 
cation under the statute of Anne, (if he really then possessed one) as 
to-avoid his election on that ground, If it is tended to try the ques- 
tion,‘nothing should be said upon it until after Parliament, bas 
met; and the petition must state the circumstances specially, and 
will require considerable attention. 

(Signed) “Wittiam Harrison.” 

6 July, 1818.” 

The Closing recommendation to: conceal the ‘mtention. of . pe- 
titiotting against Lord Binnimg’s return, until after he had taken 
His seat; was not'followed, Several weeks before the assembling 
Uf Parlidttient, ‘L'called a public meeting of the independent, Free- 
meti) and stated to them, that it was the opinion of Mr. Harrison, 
‘Hat the qualification given im by tis Lordship at the time. of: the 
Election was insufficient; and that, therefore, if a Petition were 

féscribed against him, bis seat must be vacated, and. a new: Writ 
Fasuied d for the city of Rochester. The meeting, which. wasex- 
trentely numerous, immediately appointed) a Committee to take 
‘this’ ¢binmtni¢ation ‘into consideration, and to report to the’ Free- 
mei ‘ait’ large’ their ‘opinion’ respecting the measures..which it 
night He expedient to adopt. 
“ "Phe first steptaken by the Committee was to obtain a second 
Opinion upon the tegalityl'of the qualification given.in by. Lord 
‘Bitttifag. The case was laid before Mr. Warren, who answered 
‘Ht iti these terms : P tq 

* 1st}—E donot think that this case can be considered clear of 
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doubt or difficulty, but 1 apprehend that Lord. Binning, inthe 
character above described, is not qualified to sit for the city of 
Rochester iti the House of Commons. 

“ Qnd,—I think that as Lord Binning declared at the timevof the 
Election, upon a question put to him by the returning officer, that 
he had no other qualification than that of being the eldest son 
of a Scotch peer, he cannot avail himself of a different qualitica- 
tion before a committee, if a petition should be presented against 
him ; but it is not necessary’ that the qualification which he gives 
in on taking his seat, should be the same as that he gave in at the 
time of the poll. He may have acquired a new qualification. 

(Signed) “C. WaRREN.” 
“ Lincoln’s-Inn, 

November 17, 1818.” 

Having thus obtained the opinion of the two most eminent 
Sy er lawyers in the kingdom, against the sufficiency of 
Lord Binning’s qualification, your committee signed a requisition 
to the Mayor for aCommon Hall, im order to submit the sameto 
the’ Freemtien at large, and to consult them on: the measures pro- 
per to be pursued. ‘The Hall was granted ; extraordimary means 
were ‘employed ‘to procure’ a full attendance of Lord Bimning’s 
frierids, and yet, onthe questions being put, it was carried by a 
vast’ majority, that a petition should be presented against his 
Lordship’s returtt, and that a subscription should be immediately 
entered into for the purpose of defraying the expenses. of the 
same. 

Such, Gentlemen, is the history of the petition which a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons has pronounced to be frivolous 
and vexatious. Your conduct throughout the whole transacjion 
displays the highest rectitude of principle, guided by. the most 
sound discretion ;\and there is not a free and honest mind through- 
out'the cduntry which will not applaud what you have done, Is 
it frivolous to wateh' with assiduity avd care over the sacred rights 
of the Elective Franchise? 1s it vexatious to try a. great consti- 
tutional question under the sanction of opinions obtained from, the 
most distinguished parliamentary lawyers of the day? The proposi- 
tions involve self-evident absurdity ; and to state, is to refute them. 

It is quite clear, however, that when a petition is presented to the 
House of Commons against the return of a sitting Member, .and 
afterwards declared to be frivolous and vexatious, there must be 
afi error somewhere. This error may rest ‘with the legal men 
who advised the Petition; or with the members of the commit- 
téé who tried it ; of with the persons by whom it was. preferred. 
Now, Gentlemen, I do not attempt to pronounce that. the,very 
eminent parliamentary lawyers, by whose advice we were guided 
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in’ petitioting “Against Lord! Bitttiing’s ‘return, ‘beeayed: profes. 
sidtial ignorande in We Upinistis’ Which they give.’ “Neither do 
I'préstime, in?@any way to'insintfate, that any’ members? of the’ 
coiminittee, Swort! as they ‘were;’to do impartial justice, allowed 
themselves to be guided, in the slightest degree, by ‘party’ spirit, 
muich less by party spleen.’ What'l say, and what T an prepared 
fo miintiiiv is, that you, the imdependent Freemen’ of Rochester, : 
conducted: yourselves threnghout'the whole transaction in ‘a mah- | 
ner whith* must command ‘the’ approbation ‘of every man posses: 
sitig a’ “sound «nderstanding, ‘and an ‘honest heart: “However 
strongly you objected to the politics of Lord’ Binning, ‘atid’ how- 
eVer mitch you deplored ‘the want of confidence ‘and’ union'to which 
alone he owed his situation ‘On ‘the poll, you’ had’ no’ inclination 
t&é éfiter into groundless and vexatious litigation. There‘ was’ ‘no- 
thing rash'or precipitate im’ your conduct. In committees, “in 
a meetings, and in Common halls, you dispassionately’ dis- 
cussed the important question, whether you were’ legally ‘repre- 
Setited and ‘it was fot until your opinions’ were Vortie out’! and 
confirmed; by those of two professional men of the highest eha- 
ractér; that’ ‘you at length determined °to’ petition’ ‘the House ‘of 
Colnmiiis’ for ‘redress. “Your ‘conduet © has! ‘been’ worthy of 
Rithesttr;‘ and of, Kent ; and if you have failed! ‘to! obtain ‘the 


objet’ Which you sought, you have proved to the world’ that you 
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are ‘deselving’ of success. : 

_For myself, [can most truly’ asstite’ you, that’ the’ une 
decal whic has taken’ place,’ has in no way abated the’ satisfac- 
tidh With Which, in’ obedience to’ the ‘wishes’¢onveyed to me! by 

vera! host respectable Freemen, I ' signed ‘your Petition | agamet 

Ore "Biiniie’s retarn. Every thing whieh: oceurred during the 
dixcassion Of this important question, tended only to strengthem: my 
CdtiViction ‘that hiv Lordship” does not! possess, in’ his ‘character-as 
éliiest'SoiY of the “Bar of Haddington, ‘a’ legal’ qualification’ to 
réptéserit ahy cotinty, city; or borough in England. Ido not: say 
that the Cotnmitteé did not ‘act conscientiously ; but with the stroag 
opinions which I entertain upon the subjevt, f hadmueb rather be 
att unsuccessfil' Catididate, and’ a! defeated ‘Petitioner, ‘than one! of 
those who prosiounced it vexatious t6°try the constitutional question 
respecritig the qualification Of thé son of a Scoteh’ peet 2111-00417 
“Onder ‘all the circumstances of the casé, our opponents wilbliave 
litt¥é’ feasbtt to exuilt’ at ‘the’ temporary success they have ‘obtained. 
A ‘getiéral election catinet be avery distant event,’ and’ the spirit of 
independence is as’ an 'elastie ball! the harder it is’ struck’ the higher 
ibid 2 TENODISG 160% a jou az9woll yas ent : 

“NS thany’ of the‘ indépentlewt) Preémen bave nowhed* an oppor- 
tinity"Of tearing the ris aire which ‘took"place ‘respecting’ Lord 
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gr, qualification, it may, perhaps,,.afford, them some satisfac- 
tion if,4,here briefly state the grounds wpon.which itis conceived, 
that the eldest. son of ,a Peer of Scotland. cannot legally represent 
ap, nglish.couaty, city,.or borough,, unless be possess 2, landed 
estatean England. ; 

The.9th Ame, ¢. 5, after enacting that a landed estate of 600/, 
a-year shall be the qalification for an English county, and, one of 
SQ0/. a-year for an-Evglish city or, borough, contains the follow 
words ;,“ Proyided always that nothing in this Act contained sha 
extend tp/make the eldest. son or hair apparent of any Peer.or Lord 
of Parliament, or of any person qualified by this Act to be a Knight 
of the Shire, incapable of being elected :and returned, and sitting 
and - voting in the House of Commons.” 

Now,the question to be decided is, whether the words “ Peer of 
Lord of Parliament” contained .in. this proviso, , were intended, to 
comprise ali Peers, or only meant toembrace Peers of Parliament. 
If aid Peers are meant, the eldest son .of.a Peer of. Scotland is 
entitled, to the benefit of the. exception stated in the. Act, and Lord 
Binning, is duly qualified to represent any. place in ; England... But 
if it can. be fairly shown that the phrase, “of Parhament,” :is to he 
understood as, relating to the term Peer.as well as to the term, Lord, 
then the:exemption, from. the necessity. of having a quali- 
fication, is contined to the .eldest sons.of Peers of Parhament, 
and Lord Binning, at the time of the late Election. for, the,city (of 
Rochester, was not/a legal Candidate, , 

In doubtful cases.there are two modes of interpreting an Act 
of: Parliament. . The first is by taking. the obvious meaning, of the 
words employed, as that meaning is.determined by, the rules, of 
grammar, and the established usage of the language; and thegecond, 
by reasoning from the known intention, spirit, and object.of the 
Act. We'shall employ both these modes of interpretation, , in order 
to ascertain whether the above quoted proviso in the. Statute of 
the 9thAnne, c. 5, exempts the eldest sons of Scotch. Peers, when 
Candidates for.an English county or. city, from the. necessity, of 
giving in a/landed qualitication. sean tit 
The literal and grammatical import of the terms employed in, the 
proviso may be easily illustrated. ' f 

Supposing we. were taking a country walk, and on approaching a 
geutleman’s.. seat observed the following.notice; ‘ Whoever plucks 
any flowers or fruits in this garden, wil]l,be. prosecuted,” what would 
be the meaning which we should naturally. attach to, these . words ? 
Would it.ever,oecur to. us, that they, were),intended to, warn .us 
against plucking any flowers not in that particular. garden? ould 
we net clearly, understand. that the phrase ‘in this garden,” . referred 
tothe term ‘‘flower” as well as to the term.“ fruit?” tha it was omitted 
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after the former, merely,,to,avoid, a cumbersome and, upgraceful 
repetition; and that,.when).the construction, was,.filled .up,. the 
sentence would run “ Whoever, plucks any flowers, of this garden, or 
fruits of this garden,” ..), ) scigoru 
We will suppose again, that an Act of Parliament for. regulating 
the. trade in agricultural produce, contains this, clause, ‘Provided 
always that, nothing in this,Act contained shall extend to. prevent. any 
¢orn or flour of the. British,,Colonies from being imported duty 
ee.” In this case could the, merchants contend that the terms of 
the proviso gave them a,right to import free of duty any corn, not. of 
the British Colonies? - and .would, it,not be clear to , the most 
ordinary, capacity, that the phrase “ of the, British Colonies” limited 
the general term “corn,” exactly, in the same way that,it limited the 
neral, term “flour ;”’. and that, by the obvious literal meaping. of 
e Act, neither corn nor flour, .except, such as was “ of the, British 
Colonies,” could be imported duty free? ,,., usi Dorsin 
Let.us now apply these. illustrations, to, the clause, in,,,the, Oth 
Anne: “ Provided nothing in this, Act shall, extend to, make, the 
eldest son. of any , Peer .or, Lord.,.of Parliament, or any person 
lifled to. be a. Knight.of the Shire, incapable of being, elested.” 
in this case, as in those just stated, the explanatory, or , qualifying 
, applies. to. the first, aswell as, to, the, second term,,.‘‘of 
arliament” refers to “ Peer” no less than to “ Lord.” ,,, Toaveid a 
cumbersome.and ungraceful tautology, the figure called. ellipsis is 
employed; and when we fillup the,construction, the, sentence, .,uns 
thus :—‘‘ Nothing shall.extend to make the eldest son of any Peer of 
Parliamept, or of any Lord. of Parliament, or of any, Knight .of the 
Shire, incapable,” &c. In order to make. the, phrase “ of Parliament” 
limit the term.‘ Lord,” without, at.the, same,,time, limiting that 
ol “Peer,” the sentence must be.arranged.as follows: ‘¢ Nothing 
shall extend to make the eldest son of any Lord, of , Parliament, ..or 
of any Peer, or of any person qualified to bea Knight of the Shire, 
incapable,” &c. ii 
It being thus clear, from the obvious meaning. of, the .words, of 
the Act of Parliament, that the exemption from the, necegsity,.of 
possessing a landed qualification, is not extended to the eldest sons 
of Peers in general, but is limited to ,the. eldest, sous,,of Peers 
of Parliament, { now proceed.to inquire whether the, claim of Lord 
inning derives any support from the spirit, intention, and objectof 
the Oth Anne. ' unt 
‘Dhe. statute of the Oth Anne, c,..5,, was, passed, by, a, Tory 
Administration, in order to weaken the monied interest, then,,.on 
the,side of the Whigs, and to counterbalance the ascendant which 
the boroughs had gained over the counties, by, obliging the trading, 
or ~money, interest, to make, choice of, landed men—-( Blackstone, 
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book: i. cS.) But in Scotland; *at this period; the’ monied’ or 
trading interest had little or no weight; and: the ‘barghs had\‘ac- 
quired no ‘ascendant over the \ coanties. Thien, as now, “the 
members from the counties outnumbered those frott the burghs bytwo 
to‘one; and, therefore, there could exist no necessity for securing 
the superiority of the landed interest in Scotland, by compelling ‘the 
trading interest to make cheice of landed men. But ‘there was 
another and a stronger reason why the provisions of the 9th Anne 
were confined exclasively to England. It was settled at the Union, 
that in Scotland no person should be capable of electing, . or of 
being elected for the Commons of Great Britain, who had not been 
previously capable of electing, or of being elected for the Commons 
of Scotland. \ But, te render'‘any person capable of being elected 
fora county ‘in Scotland, it was netessary to have been a Free- 
holder in stich county. -Andihence the Legislature could not haye 
rendered landed property in England a qualification for a ‘county-in 
Scotland, without violating thts express provision of the Union 
with respect to Scotch qualification ; and it was therefore itn 
sible to allow property in Scotland to be a qualification m England, 
without giving the landed interest in Scotland an advantage with 
respect: to the representation of England, which the landéd 
interest'in England could not possess with respect to the representa~ 
tion’ of Scotland. 

For thesé ‘reasons ‘the Statute of the 9th Anne contams no 
reference whatever to ‘that part-of Great Britain, called Scotland. 
All its enactments and provisions have a direct and exclusive refe- 
rence to England. The English Law of Election it very considet- 
ably modifies; the Scotch Law of Election it leaves altogether 
untonched. From the representatives of Scotland no ‘new qualifi- 
cation whatever is required; and landed property in ‘Scotland, 
however'large in amount, is not allowed to confer'a qualification’ for 
any county, city, or borough in England. 

The evident intention and object of the 9th Anne, being: thus to 
strengthen ‘the country, or Tory party in England, and'to coun- 
terbalance the ascendancy which the boroughs had acquired over 
the counties, by compellmg the trading, or monied » interest; to 
make choice of landed men, we have now to inquire in what 
manner ‘this intention and object may modify the literal meaning of 
the Act, and affect the claims of the eldest sons of Lords’ of 
Parliament, and. of Peers, not being Lords of Parliameiit,- ‘to 
sit in the House of Commons for England, without’ possessing 
landed ‘qualification. =a 

fn the first place, ‘we'stall' consider the case of the eldest son” of 
a Bivhop: «An English’ Bishop’ is ‘a Lord of | Parliament,’ and 
therefore his eldest son, by the clear and unquestionable meaning of 
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the words of the Act, is exem from the necessity of producing 
a Janded qualification, when offering bimself.as a Candidate for any 
place jn England. He is entitled to be thus exempted, not only by 
the letter, but~ by'the spire of the law. ‘The revenues of. the 
Church are almost exclusivély derived from land, and therefore, the 
eldest. son of a Bishop seems to have some claim to the benefit of 
the ‘Proviso of an Act, which has for its object to oblige the trading 
interest to make choice of landed men. 
In the second place, the eldest son of an English Catholic Peer, 
not: being himself a Catholic, comes within the spirit, but not within 
the detter of the law. He is heir apparent, not only. to an aristo- 
eratical title, but to the lands whch descend with that title; and, 
consequently ‘the ascendency of the boroughs and of the. trading 
interest; would be sufficiently pfevented, and the object of the 
Legislature sufficiently obtained by-his being returned to Parliament. 
Butas:a Catholic Peer is not a Peer of Parliament, and:as, in the 
above quoted proviso of the 9th Anne, the words’ * of Parliament” 
limit the term Peer, as well asthe term Lord, it is evident that 
his eldest son does not come within the letter of the law. | If, there+ 
fore, the’eldest son of a Catholic Peer, not being himself a Catholic} 
were returned for any place in England, and petitioned agaist on 
tte: ground of his having refused to give im a landed qualification; 
the question'for the Committee to determine would be, ‘whether 
or not the spirit of the statute should be preferred.td the’ Jetter. 
‘Phe:same question would. arise with respect to the, eldest’ gon 
ofan ‘Baglish Peeress in her own night. The letter! of the law 
embraces the eldest sons of Peers of Parliament, or of Lords of 
Parliament; the spirit comprises the heirs apparent 10 landed 
property in England. A Peeress is nota Peer of Parliament;:but 
she'almost uniformly possesses hereditary property annexed: to her 
tithe, and heute, ifthe law were to be interpreted by the letter, her 
eldest-sdn could not represent a place in England ‘anless he: were 
incthe ‘actual possession of a landed estate, while, if the: statute 
were construed ‘accordimg to its evident object and tention; 
his’\inberitance in the country would be a sufficient  qualifica- 
hom. ? 
Thirdly, If the eldest son of the Sixteen Peers of Scotland were 
petitidned against on the ground of his not having given in.a' landed 
lifieation in England, the question would be: reversed, and the 
ittee would: have to determine whether the letter should ibe 
preferred to! the spirit of the law: The ‘Sixteen Peers are Peers: 
of ‘Parliament, and consequently their eldest sons ,are, expressly: 
included-in the proviso conthined: inthe 9th of Aane. | But as.the 
tention of this Act was. confined :to strengthening the . English 
counties,:against the influence‘of the numerous: English boroughs, 
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and.as it did not extend to/make English property, or the’! heirship 
to English property, quatifieations im Scotland, nor’: Scotch’ pro- 
perty,; or the hewship to Scotch property, qualifications in England, 
the spirit of the law excludes the eldest sons of the Sixteen Peers, 
as completely as its letter embraces them. If the question'there+ 
fore was to be tried with:respect to the eldest son of ‘one of the 
Sixteen Peers; it might be matter of doubt with a Committee, 
whether the decision should be in conformity with -the spirit;*or 
with the letter of the 9th of Anne. ; ! 
Fourthly and lastly, ‘Whatever doubts might arise if the ques. 
tion ' of qualification, related to the eldest son of one of the Six: 
teen Peers of Scotland, none can reasonably exist when it relates 
to the eldest son of a Scotch Peer, not being one of the Sixteen 
Peers of Parliament for Scotland. In this case the letter, and°the 
spiritof the law, are in complete agreement. By the cledr:and 
obvious meaning of the words “| Peer or Lord of Parliament, 
the phrase “ of Parliament” limits the term “Peer,” exacthyoin 
the same way that it limits the term “ Lord ;” aud the benefit) of 
thesexception : contained in the 9th Anne, is: not: extended: to 
the ‘eldest sons-of Peers in general; but confined to the-/eldest sons 
of Peers of Parliament; and bythe evident and unquestionable 
intention of the Act, the heirship to property or title in Scotland; 
is -éxeluded from. giving a qualification for any: county, city; or 
borough iti England. ‘ 12 ait 40 
Let'us now proceed to inquire whether, under the » provisions 
of the-Act of Union, the eldest son of a Peer of! Scotland, «not 
being one ‘of the ‘Sixteen elected to be Peers of Parliament, :dam 
have any legal claim to represent places in England, ‘without pes 
sessing a landed qualification. HT eFragon 
By the 5th Anne, c. 8, commonly called the Act of Unionj»thé 
Peers ‘of Scotland are declared to be Peers of Great Britains: arid 
are granted ‘all the privileges formerly enjoyed by | the Peersoof 
England, or hereafter to be enjoyed by any other -Peers:of Great 
Britain ‘; with the ex¢eption of sitting and voting in ‘the: |Housenof 
Peetsy and of the privileges thereto belonging. But these pro+ 
visions of the Act of Union do not in any way affect the questions 
Phe matter to ‘bedetermined is, not the rights and aren, — sed 
Peérs,' but the rights aud privileges of the sons of Peers: T 
aré' altogether distinct. | The privilege of the father is one thing)-~ 
thatiof the sou dnother, ‘The Act of Union speaks of the’ personal: 
rights! given tothe Peers of Scotland, and not at all of any rights, 
Gonferved upon their sons. ‘Though identical privileges should ibe 
enjoyed by English and /by Scottish: Peers, it by no | means::fole 
lowe: that th¢ir:sons:may also: enjoy identical privileges. In proof 
thdt:sideutical' privileges* possessed by the fathers do net involve 
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the existence of identical privileges in the sons, we may adduce 
the fact,—that the member who represents an English county, arid 
the member who is ‘only qualified: to represent an English city or 
. borough, possess ‘im ‘an equal degree all the rights and privileges 

of Parliament; yet by the 9th Anne, the eldest son of the former 
has the privilege of sitting in the House of Commons without that 
landed qualification which is required of the eldest son of ‘the 
Jatter, Again ; it is agreed on all hands that the Sixteen Peers re- 
turned for Scotland, enjoy all the privileges of Parliament as fully 
as they can be enjoyed by'‘any Peers of England ; yet the eldest 
son of one of the Sixteen Peers does not enjoy the privilege of 
ee his native country in the Commons, while the eldest 
son ofan English peer possesses this valuable right. Itis to be 
further remarked, that the claim set up by Lord Binning goes to 
establish for'the eldest sons of Scottish peers not only equal, but 
greater privileges than those possessed by the eldest sons of En- 
glish peers: ‘The eldest son’of an English peer, if he be at all 
eligible to represent a Scotch county, must possess a landed pro- 
perty‘in such county; and yet it is contended, on ‘the part 
of Lord ‘Bmning, ‘that the son of a Scottish Peer miay re- 
present an os ow county, though not possessed of a landed 
qualification in England. But it is absurd to suppose, that at the 
period of the Union, the Legislature intended to grant to the sons 
of Scottish Peers, privileges with respect to the representation of 
England, which it refused to the sons of English peers with. respect 
to the’representation of Scotland ; for this would have been des- 
tructive of all just reciprocity, and instead of rendermg the heirs 
apparent of the Scottish peerage equal, would have rendered them 
superior in point of privilege to the heirs apparent of the English 


rage. 
10 Sack;’Gentlemen, I conceive is the law upon the question, the 
trying of which has been pronounced vexatious. Both the letter 
‘and the spirit of the Act are in our favor. It is evident from 
the rules of grammatical construction, and the established usage 
of the languagé, that in the words “ Peer or Lordof Parliament, ” 
the’ phrase of Parliament limits the term Peer, just in the same 
‘way that it limits the term Lord, and that, therefore, the obvious 
and literal meaning of the proviso, contained in the 9th Anve, con- 
fines the exemption from the ‘necessity of producing landed quali- 
fication to the eldest sons of Peers of Parliument, or of Lords of 
Parliament. Now the obvious literal meaning of an Act of 
‘Parliament is always to be received, unless, we can show, from its 
‘acknowledged purport and’ intention, some special reasons to the 
Sontrary. ‘But the par ift aud intention of the Oili Anse, futmsh 


nig "reason: wha thé Titeral and obvious ‘meaning of the 
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words in the proviso should not be received, . This .act was. pas- 
sed to strengthen the English counties against the preponderance 
of the numerous. English boroughs; and it excluded Scotch. pro- 

rty.and Scotch inheritance, from being a qualification. in Leg: 
find. as the provisions of the Union had prevented English. pro- 
perty, and the inheritance to English property from qualifying. for 
Scotland, 

These objects can be in no conceivable way promoted, by departing 
from the literal meaning of the proviso. Allowing the character of 
the eldest son of a Scotch peer, to qualify for English representa- 
tion, would not give the landed interest of England any superi- 
ority over the trading interest of England; while it..would.beim 
direct violation of the intention and the spirit of those provisions 
of the Act, which go to prevent Scotch property, and Scotehdn- 
heritance from having an advantage with respect to English repre- 
sentation, which. English property, and English inheritance, canne’ 
possess with respect to the representation of Scotland. v 

Having thus stated what I conceive to be the law with zespee 
to the qualification given in by Lord. Binning, [| shall,,proceed 
to notice, very briefly, some of the arguments which jhis Lord- 
ship’s counsel, Serjeant Bosanquet brought forward, befese, she 
committee, and which Mr, Sturges Bourne is reported.to have 
repeated, when the question of the Rochester petition.was discussed 
in the House of Commons. 

It was insisted on, both in the committee and im, the House-of 
Commons, that the arguments of the two counsel. for,the. petiti- 
oner, completely contradicted one another. Now to,, whatydid 
this , alleged contradiction, amount?) Mr, -Harrison,., argued 
the question on the spirit, intention and, object of the ,Qth 
Anne ; and contended, that these were so evident, and so.,clearly 
‘defined, that even if Lord Binning had been the, eldest son, of one 
of the Sixteen Peers of Scotland, and consequently within the Jeteer 
of the statute, he could not establish a claim. to sit, in, the | Hose 
of Commons for England without a landed: qualification,, Mr. 
Warren, on the other, hand, argued the question on the, letter, and 
wording of the Act; and though he agreed .with .Mr,..Harrison, 
that the eldest son of one. of the Sixteen. Peers of  Parliament..for 
Scotland, was evidently excluded by the spirit and. object; of,,the 
law, he yet conceived that such eldest son was. so. distinctly, an- 
claded in the terms of the proviso, that. he, should, be considered 
as entitled to participate, in its benefit. Thus, then,..with respect 
to the eldest son of one of the Sixteen, Peers, Mr. Harrison inter- 
preted the law by the. spirit, and Mr, Warren, by, the letter ;-but 
_the case to be decided was not the .case.of the eldest son.ef-one 
of. the Sixteen Peers.. "The Easl of Haddington is not,a.Peeg.of 
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Parliament,:and the two counsel conptetely agreed tht both the 
letter'and the spirit ofthe! law was against ‘the qualification ‘con- 
tended for by hie eldest'son. ‘Their difference of opinion was con- 
fined to an hypothetical case; not before the committee, and on 
which the letter and the spirit of ' the law are obvibubly at vari- 
ance. The process of reasoning, by which such a difference could 
be brought to bear up the question which was before the com- 
mittee, on which the counsel were agteed, dud ‘respecting which 
the letter and the spirit of the law were in complete agreertient, 
can be made apparent to those oily, who are initiated in that sub- 
lime logic, which could discover in Tenterton Steeplé the cause of 
the Goodwin Sands. 

Mr. Bosanquet labored with "great assiduity, and it must, be 
confessed with complete success, to prdve that a Peer might not be 
a Lord of Parliament, and a Lord of Parliament not a Peer.—But 
neither the learned Serjeant, nor Mr. Sturges Bourne, who 1s re- 
ported to have repeated him in the House of Commons, attempted 
to show how this argument bears upon the question of Lord Bin- 
ning’s qualification. Though Peer” and “ Lord of Parliament” 
never were, and never could be employed as different expressions 
for one and the same thing, yet still, in the words “ Peer or‘ Lord 
of Parliament,” the phrase “ of Parliament,” would limit the term. 
“ Peer” as well as the term “Lord,” and consequently the exemp- 
tion-from the necessity of producing a landed qnalification woutd 
notbe extended to al/ Peers in general, but would be restricted 
tothe eldest’ sons of Peers of Parliament.’ And yet the diffe- 
rence which occasionally exists between the character of a Peer, 
and that of a Lord of ‘Parliament, though such difference had no 
conceivable connection with the point at issue, was stated as one 
of the reasons why the Rochester petition was pronounced frivolous 
and ‘wexations !! 

Another reason reported to have been given by Mr. Sturges 
Bourse for voting the Rochester petition vexatious, was, that he 
conceived the Act of Parliament to be so perfectly clear, that no 
oue could entertain areasonable doubt as to its meaning. Yet two 
of the most able’ and experienced parliamentary Lawyers of the day 
tooka view of the Act, directly opposite to that taken by the 
Right Honorable Gentleman ; and Mr. Tierney, whose acuteness 
never was' surpassed, declared that it was a ‘subject on which he 
hadchauged his opinion twice. 

Mer: Sturges Bourne is reported’ to have declared in_his place, 
that if ever a Committee was to pronouiice a petition frivolous and 
vexatious, it was fit to do so with respect to that of Rochester, 
when a: candidate, -confessedly in the minotity, raised doubts be- 
fore ubhgard of, for the purpose of ‘seating himself in the House, 
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in opposition to the majority. This statement, you all, know to 

be contrary to; fact—Both Mr. Warren.and Mr, Harrison: had 

given it as their opinions, that.as the freemen had not. héeemin- 

dividually warned of Lord Binnimg’s want of quelification, the 

next best upon the poll could not be declared.ahe sitting member. 

As I repeatedly told you, | expected nothing from the success of 
the petition except the chances of a second election contest.—N ay 

I proposed to, become a candidate only upon the event of my 

being able to unite in my favor the several divisions of the blue 

party ; and I distinctly told the freemen, at the last general meeting, 

that if they did not think me sufficiently strong to fight the battle 

of independence with success, I should without hesitation retire 
from the ground, in favor of that more powerful individaal who 

might command their confidence. It was not until after the deei- 

sion of the Leominster case, and until a very few days before our 
petition was tried, that the counsel gave it as their opinion, that I 

might be declared the sitting member, upon the principle that 
where there are only two legal candidates there should beno poll. 
It may be said that Mr. Sturges Bourne had no evidence of, these. 
facts ;—be it so,—but neither had he any evidence of that, which 

according to the report, he erroneously assumed to be fact, and 
stated as a reason why the Rochester petition has a peculiar claim 
to the verdict of frivolous and vexatious, 

Much more might be urged upon this subject, but I have fatigued 
your attention too long, and shall come to a speedy, conclusion. 
All I have heard during the several discussions on the merits \of 
the Rochester petition, only tends to confirm any first opinion, 
that the eldest son of a Peer of Scotland not being one, of the 
Sixteen, is not qualified to sit for any county, city, or borough in 
England. ‘The verdict of a Committee cannot decide a point. of 
law. If at the next election, Lord Binning should again, offer 
himself for Rochester, I shall give the Freemen as they come up 
to vote, due notice of his want of legal qualification ; and, on the 
event of his being above me on the poll, will again petition against 
him, and claim to be the sitting member. There is, L admit, but 
little likelihood of my being called upon to redeem this pledge: 
During all the delusion of the late war, and when the government 
was expending millions on the neighbouring works and dock-yards, 
your incorruptible city never lost its character for imdependence : 
and row, when liberal principles are rapidly gaming ground, 
and when England turns to the hereditary friends of freedom 
for the attainment of retrenchment and reform, it is exceedingly 
unlikely ‘that Rochester will again return a declared advocate of 
that ruinous system of policy, which has, partitioned.and euslaved 
the fairést portions of Europe, and laid, upon this country. .adoad 
of taxation which bows the people to the earth. 
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With feelings of gratitude for the kindness which I have uni- 
formly received from you, and of respect for the noble spirit of 


independence which you have displayed, 
I have the honor to be, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
R. TORRENS. 


WooLwicn, 
March 19, 1819. 
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Tue Question to be decided upon the REPORT of the Com- 
mittees of the two Houses of Parliament, seems of ‘the greatest 
importance to the Empire that was ever agitated’ upon a financial 


subject. 

The imposing upon the Bank a Restriction in 1797, suspending 
Cash Payments, was not an act of deliberation and choice, but 
of irresistible necessity. ‘The measures now to be taken are to be 
the result, not of necessity, but of mature deliberation; to be 
founded on the principles, not of temporary expediency, but of 
permanent policy. 

It seems, that whatever shape the discussion may take, whatever 
faces it'may present, whatever schemes it may open, the decision 
must be ultimately formed on one of the two following prin- 
ciples. 

AT Rither that the amount of our circulation is to be measured 
its adequacy to all the wants, demands, and interests of the 

ingdom, arising from the whole of its income taken in the most 
extended sense, and that a system is to be ever acted upon 
for keeping its amount fully adequate to all these purposes ;— 

2.+That a system of contracting our Currency is to be acted 
upon for the-sole purpose of bringing gold to mint price, and 
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for keeping it invariably at that price by alternate contractions 
and augmentations of the issue of Bank Notes, according to the 
variations in the market price of gold, without reference to the 
wants, interests, or income of the country. 

There could not possibly be any hesitation which of these 
two principles should be the foundation of our national policy, 
did not some violent and predominant circumstance interfere. 

And I conceive this circumstance is the following: that as we 
have a Paper Currency, unless we combine and unite it, with 
a fixed standard of intrinsic value, it may from excess be 
depreciated to any possible extent. And that the preservation of 
this union in value is so essential, that all conveniences, all utilities 
attending a full and redundant currency, are to be sacrificed to 
it. 

Having thus opened my view of the chief principles on which 
the national decision upon the question of our Currency, will 
turn, I proceed to the object of this Paper, which is to remove 
some important errors and misconceptions which seem to have 
made an impression, a false impression on the public mind. 

The two great points upon which the discussions on the 
restriction of our currency have turned, are the nature of our 
money standard, and the cause of the Rise in the price of 
old. 

: With respect to the first point, on one part it has been eon- 
tended, that our standard was some ideal pound sterling, of an 
abstract theoretical nature, which formed our money unit, On 
the other part it is contended, that our money standard is the 
mere Quantity of gold of a certain purity, which quantity, and 
purity are ascertained by law, and form the Mint standard. _ ,, 

The first of these explanations of the money standard is, too 
speculative for any practical purpose, sypposing it not to, be 
completely visionary; the second is defective, from being an 
incomplete enumeration of the ingredients by which our money 
standard is fixed, 

Blackstone lays down truly, that with respect to coinage, three 
things are to be considered,—the Materials, the Impression, 
Denomination. Now it is Denomination, or the Rate of 

which Coin is to passcerrent, by, which the money standard js 
ultimately formed. The weight, .and the purity of the metalef 
which coin is to be composed, being fixed, the value for which st 
is to pass current must then be,added,; and when these are, all 
decided by legal authority, a Mint Indenture is framed accordingly, 
and a Royal Proclamation . issyes. thereupon, describing the 
Coins which. ate to be circulated, and,fixing the rates at, which 
they are to pass current, 
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The Mint Inderitures ‘therefore, and the Proclamations there- 
upon, fix our money standard. 

According to these Indentures and Proclamations, the Gold 
may of Value is 37. 17s. 10§d. the ounce Troy: at 22 carats 

e. 

And a Sovereign is valued at 20 shillings, being equivalent to 

5 dwts. 3 2140. grs. of Standard Gold, at the Mint Price of 3). 
17s. 104d. anounce. ‘This'Sovereign is our Gold Pound Sterling, 
and the Bank Pound Note represents this Pound Sterling, the Gold 
of which is valued at $/.:1'7s. 104d. an ounce. 

The Pound Sterling, thus formed’ under the law, and ascer- 
tained by Mint Indenture ‘and Proclamation, is ‘our Money‘Unit, 
the foundation of all our money of account, and the basis of all 
our money transactions. 

It is the representation of ‘the gold Sovereign, ‘coined of 
sterling standard gold, of the price of 3/. 17s. 104d. an ounce 
Troy. 

Ie does not represent’ gold of $7. an ounce, “or 32. 255. “‘an 
ounce, or 4J. an ounce, or 5/. an ounce,—but ‘gold of .3h 17s. 
‘204d. an ounce only. ; 

'Phus is the character of our Gold Standard fixed; dnd it is ‘of 
course invariable, until the Sovereign andthe Law which formed 
it; shall alter it. ¢ 
~“S'The- Government and the Law may alter the’Staridard of Gold, 
‘aS it has recently done the Standard of Silver : but so-long as our 
‘present Standard remains, the One Pound Sterling is equivalent 
‘to S°dwts. $ 23.49. grs. of Gold, at the price of 3/. 17s. 104d. an 
otince, and of this standard the One Pound Bank Note is the 
counterpart, and passes current in the market at the same value. 
Having‘ thus’ explained* the’ nature of our Money Unit, or 
Pond ‘Sterling, and‘ shown it to be fixed on a ttiple ‘basis “of 
‘tnoariable quality, as to Weight, Fineness, and Denomination ; 
“and having shown that‘our Bank Note is its counterpart, I beg 
léave to referthe reader, if he has any doubts’on the subjéct, 
= the Statutes, to the Mint Indentures, and Proclamations ’tipon 

a 4 ain 
And if the character of ‘the Standard I have ‘thus’ giveti’ be 
‘adhered to in all our considetations, the’ confusion‘and perplexity 
“which ‘attend’ the ‘discussions: on our Currency, will be greatly 
‘alleviated. “Fhese have very ‘mitch arisen from considering our 

Standard 4s merely relating to'the quantity ahd purity of the Gold 
contained in our Coin, ‘and ffom not including its omination, 
‘Which’ alone-ascettains’ #s' legal-rate of value in currency ; and 
renders ‘its -value fixed, in contradistinetion to ‘Bullion, the value 
of which is variable with the market. 
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Having explained the nature of our Money Standard, } proceed 
to show the misconceptions which have arisen with respect to. the 
cause of the rise in the market price of gold.— 

The Bullion Report af the House of Commons of 1810, was 
pleased to state at its very outset, that the prices of all commodities 
had risen, and gold appeared to have risen in price only in.com- 
mon with them. If this effect is to be attributed to one and the 
same cause, that cause can only be found in the state of the Cur- 
rency of this country. And it. afterwards (p. 17.) reasons in the 
following manner: and that in the event of prices being raised in 
one country by an augmentation of its circulating medium, whilst 
no similar augmentation in the currency of a neighbouring country 
has led to a similar rise of prices, the currencies of those two coun- 
tries will no longer continue to bear the same relative value to each 
other as before. And then the Reporters having formed all their 
reasonings upon these two assumptions, conclude, that the whole 
rise of the price of gold, and the fall of exchanges, were solely 
asctibable to.an excess in the Issue of Bank Notes. 

Here. then we see the rise of prices accounted for per saltum 
atonce. An excessive Issue of Notes is stated not only to be the 
cause, but the sole cause—and of course the leaders of that Com- 
mittee having presumed this point, their sole business . was to prove 
it, if they could. They of course naturally avoided any thing like 
a fair,inqguiry into any other event or circumstance which might 
influence.the question, and clash with their prejudice ;. but it was 
not to have been expected, that they should not have investigated 
even the very fact they asserted ; viz. the existence ofan Excess 
of Issue, but a is taking it for granted, without any proof 
at all. 

Now it.seems to me—that when an excessive Issue of Notes 
was proclaimed as the. sole cause of the extraordinary rise in 
the price of gold, the Committee were bound to prove that Excess. 

They were bound to have shown the quantity of Coin and Bank 
Notes which were in circulation before the Restriction Acts.— They 
were bound to prove what was the population of Great Britain 
at the commencement of the War, and what in 1810.—They were 
bound toshow what was the amount, of taxes at the commence- 
ment of the War, and what in 1810.—They were bound to show 
what was the amount of sums leyied before the War, and what, in 
1810... They were bound to show what was the state of Imports 
and Exports, and Commerce, and Navigation in general at,the 
commencement of the War, and what im 1810. . 

And before they should have resolved, that Excess of Issues 
was the sole cause of the rise. of the price. of gold, they .shauld 
have stated the different results of the inquiries in the above, men- 
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tioned points,—and given, leave to every impartial man to make 
his judgement accordingly. , 

What particular’teasons preverited the Committee from taking 
this impartial Jine of inquiry, and induced them to limit their 
views to one sole object, when so many important objects natural. 
ly obtruded themselves for consideration, is not for me to canvas. 
It is trusted however that the present Committees will not adhere 
to a line so culpable, but emancipating themselves from the tram- 
thels of prejudice, wi'l enter into every view of the question, and 
face every difficulty which may present itself. 

Let us advert, for instance, to the subject of our population as it 
stood in 1790, and as it stands at present.—In 1790, the population 
of» Great Britain was 10,242,000; in 1811, it was 12,358,000; 
and if it has increased to this day in the same ratio with its increase 
from‘1801 to 1811—the total population of Great Britain at the 
present day exceeds the population of 1790 by about 3,000,000. 

Bet us advert also to the annual amount of income which 
the present population aunually expends. Supposing the income 
of 'Great Britain was equal in 1790 to 10/. per annum per 
head, the income of Great Britain computed in a population of 
10,242,000, was 102,420,000%. but as prices were doubled in 1810, 
the*income must have nominally doubled also; and the annual 
income of Great Britain in 1810 as wellas at present (as the 
prices have not since increased) must be 204,840,000/.; to 
which must be added; an income at 20/. per head, for our in- 
créased population of 3,000,000, so that our present annual 
income should be, upon these data, 264,840,000/. 

‘Let us advert again to the state of our taxes. The produce 
of these in 1790, before the war, amounted annually to. about 
17,000,9001. ; in 1810, they amounted to 64,000,000/. Is it 
possible that such an immense increase could have been possibly 
taised:without an increase of income, increase of prices, and in- 
crease of circulating medium ? . 

“et us further recollect, that the whole sum levied in 1790, 
amounted to a'little more than 19,000,000/. ; whereas the whole 
amoant raised im 1810, exceeded 97,000,0001.—How was it 
possible that such a sum could have been levied on such a na- 
tional income as 102,000,000/. the computed amount in 1790 ? 
Itamist have been absolutely impossible to have raised any thing 
like stich a sum on so narrow a basis. 

Nor do I think that we can refuse to reflect, that if in the 
course of 21 years, from 1794 to 1815, the incredible sum of 
14684,;740,000/. was raised on the nation, it must have necessarily 
demanded a veryabundant circulation to have afforded a possibility 


for such enormous levies. 
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Ie will also. be brought forward into view, that our Exports 
and Imports amounted, in‘ 1797, as follows : 


EXPORTS; IMPORTS, 
23,435,0002. - - - - 17,688,000. 
In 1819, 

61,190,000 - -'- = 40,157,000 


In the next place, I find from the late Lord Liverpool's Treatise 
upon Coins, that his Lordship estimates the value of the gold: 
coin circulating in his Majesty’s dominions, at’ $0 millions ; 
and if we allot 5 millions to Ireland, the gold coin circulatingiin 
Great Britain before the Restriction Act, was 25 millons,.anéd 
about 10 millions of Bank Notes, which I believe exceeds the 
amount of Bank Notes and Coin now in circulation or in the Bank, 
I have no A ite data for knowing or conjecturing what: was the 
amount of private Bank Notes in circulation before the Bank Re- 
sttiction ; but it is sdid to amount to upwards of 25 millions at 
present ;—so that whatever increase there is in our circulating 
medium, it must arise, according to this statement, from the | inwi 
creased circulation of the private Banks, and not from the’ im 
creased issues of the Bank of England. The Committee of 1810) 
adverted indeed to the state and to the issues of the private banks, 
which appeared to have increased to the amount of $,000,0002, 
within a short period antecedent. But they give us not any 
estimate of their amount at the time nor of their amount before the 
Restriction Act. ‘But surely when they decided in limine that the 
rise of Gold and the fall of Exchanges were solely attributable! to 
excessive issues of Bank Paper, they should have entered into the 
subject more minutely—they should have compared ‘the whole 
circulation before that Act, with the whole circulation in 16105 
and then, after computing the increased income of the kingdom, 
and the augmented demand for currency from imcreased taxes, 
supplies and commerce, it should have drawn a regular comparison 
between the state of things at the commencement of the war, and 
the state of things in 1810; and have shown what was the amount 
of excess of currency in the latter period, making a just allows 
ance for the difference of the necessary demand for currency in the 
two periods. This was, however, omitted to be done: nothing 
of the kind was attempted ; and excess of issue, the i 
horse of the day, was assumed, but never proved. We feel con- 
fident however, that our satisfaction upon this point will not be 
long delayed, when we contemplate the abilities and’ ‘impattiality 
of who are employed in the present investigation. 
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It is certainly to be acknowledged, as a general position, that 
@andis datis money prices will be in an inverse ratio to the, quan- 
tity of circulating medium: but if the quantity of value to, be 
circlated increases, and the quantity of circulating medium only 
incteases iy Nadie » Prices will not be affected at all. : 

It'is now then satisfactotily demonstrated, that the circulation 
ift T8610, so far from being excessive, was to an almost incredible 
degree less in proportion to the taxes to be paid and the income 
circulated, than in 1790, before the war. For— 

In 1790, the taxes were about 17 millions, the currency in 
Witch they were paid, 25 millions in Gold, and 10 millions in 
Barik Notes.—In 1810, the taxes amounted to above 64. millions, 
and the currency by which they were payable consisted,of, 23 
millions of Notes, and about 7 millions of gold.—Thus in 1790, 
taxes were to currency as 17 to 35; when in 1810, taxes were to 
cireulation ‘ds 64 to 32. 

“Hf'we take in the private Bank Note circulation, and extend 
our cOmparison to the whole income of Great Britain,— se 
10 millions the amount of private Notes in 1790, and 25. millions 
thie'‘arnount of private Notes in 1810; and suppose the whole 
inéome ‘in 1790, 100 millions, and in 1810 about 250 millions ; 
the whole circulation in proportion to the wholé income in 1790, 
Was 465"'millions to 100 millions; in 1810, 52 millions. to 250 
millions. 

‘Now if the Committee of 1810 had gone into, these views and 
comparisons, the result of the facts would have appeared so, glar- 
inigly contradictory to their assumed principle—that the high price 
of” oid was created by the excessive issue of paper—that they 
could not have faced the public, in venturin ak an assertion, 

“I am induced therefore most firmly to believe, that the increase 
of prices generally, and of Bullion in particular, is owing, by ne 
méatis solely to an excess of Paper Circulation, which in fact, has, 
névér taken’place, but to the great increase of taxation, which. 
evety man feels and laments. ie 

es increase prices always,—and as every person on whom 
a ¢#x falls, endeavours to shift the burthen of it from himself.on 
othtrs, and to live as well after paying the tax as he did before, 
taxé¥increase prices in a double ratio to the amount of the taxes. 
Ifthen we pay a tevenue of above 56 millions a year, including 
the expenses of collection, instead of 19 millions, and if these 56 
mifliotis act prices in a double ratio, will not this, circum- 
stative. 28 filly akon: See he taeisass it onions alone, as the 
extess of issues alone, had it been proved? And yet the Report~ 
ers' Uf 1810 were satisfied to treat the point of taxation with entire 
indifferetice, ‘as if it was totally foreign and irrelevant to..the sub- 
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ject of their inquiry, “and had'no connexion at all whatever with 
the tise’ of prices. 

The omission of jnvestigating the effect of taxation upon prices, 
was injurious to the character of the Report of 1810. But it 
would be much more to be lamented, if a similar omission were 
to characterise the present inquiries, when our situation is to be 
considered in reference to the state of the Continent now resuming. 
the ordinary operations and returning in their dealings to the. 
ordinary level of peace, ‘ 

When ‘before the war our net taxes amounted to 
17,000,000/. we were néarly upon a level in that respect with 
states Of the Continent, which were taxed nearly in the same ratio; 
the general state of prices was nearly the same, and the. price et 
gold‘about par. But from our immense exertions during A Waly 
otir‘taxes have been raised to such a height, that, excluding.our 
Poors’ Rates, we are taxed more than in the proportion py a 
to’'‘one.—The population of France is estimated at near, 28 
millions, and ‘the amount of its taxes is nearly the same.-+The 
population of Great Britain is about 1% millions, and the taxation 
above’ 50 millions, expenses of collection included, which makes 
2 pfoportion of 47. per head; whereas the proportion in France is 

‘Il. ‘per head—and I believe the same or. greater difference 
agarnst us, exists in the other European States. Now, it is,sube 
mitted, whether this circumstance alone will not naturally,accoyat 
forthe ptice of Bullion being higher here than on the Continent, 
even'when exchanges and remittances are balanced.— Will it not. 
also account’ for the price of all other articles being dearer.?— 
Under the citcumstance of this superior weight of taxation, and 
the increased prices resulting from it, will not gold. commanda 
greater quality of commodities in France and on the Continent. 
than in England? I may venture to ask, whether $/. 17s. 104d. 
will riot ‘go further in the purchase of all articles in France, than 
44in England’?—Will not bullion, the article which commands 
all others, naturally be sent where it can command the greatest yalpe 
in'retutn ? ‘Will not this circumstance to a considerable degrea, 
countetact ‘even favorable exchanges? In short, can. those two 
Countries ‘be really ‘upon a level as to money and bullion trans 
actions; whereof ‘the one is taxed at 4/, per head, and the other 


a 12. per head ? nm 
here is another consideration, which affects the Mints of the 
two Countries. ‘It.is an understood fact, that a very large propote 
tion of the Sovereigns which were issued from the Mint here.ia, 
1815; passed into Ftance, and were coined into Louis’ at the Paris, 
Mints a fact so notorious, as to have called for a Legislative Act 
to meet the evil. Asthe French take a seignorage in their Coin; 
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of above 7 per cent. they will not-be at a loss for similar opera- 
tions, if we should be absurd enough to bind down hereafter the 
current rate of our Coin or the price of bullion to the Mint price. 

I now then beg leave to return to my quotation from the Bul. 
hon Report of 1810. I beg leave to substitute Increase of Tases 
to: Excess of Currency, as the cause of the rise of prices—and then 
Largue with the Report, that in the event of prices being 
augmented in one country by a great increase of taxes, whilst no 
similar increase has led toa similar rise of prices in a neighbour- 
ing country, the price of gold will no longer continue to bear the 
same relative value in the two countries as before. 

If the Committees of Parliament have directed their inquiries to 
the:points I have above suggested, and no longer impute, without 
proof, the state of the price of gold or the fall of exchange to 
excess of currency, we shall hope that the real truth will at length 
he admitted and fairly acted upon. 

The measure hitherto suggested for curing the alleged evil, 
viz. the high price of gold, is to diminish our circulating medium, 
$0 as to effect the reduction of the price of gold conjointly with other 
articles: but if our prices, as is possible, are really produced by 
the effect of our taxes, a diminution of the quantity of currency 
by which they are paid would greatly increase their pressure. 
Such,a measure would be an attempt to lighten a burthen by 
diminishing the means to bear it : if it tended to diminish the price 
of bullion, it would increase the effects of our taxes: and if it also 
led. to diminish productive industry, by narrowing the power of 
exciting it, it would be difficult to caloniané to what extent such 
am evil might spread, and I am at a loss to conceive how it would 
be compensated, 

If it be admitted that prices may be reduced, and facilities for 
export.increased, by a contraction of our circulating medium; it 
must be admitted, under this proviso, that there shall not be any 
counteracting circumstances,—and are there none of this descrip- 
tion? And is not the great amount of our taxation the strong- 
est principle of counteraction which can be imagined ? 

\Qur taxes, including the expenses.of collection, are about 55 
millions ; our circulating medium, including Country Bank Paper, 
is ahove 50. millions also; so that. whatever be the amount of our 
income, the taxes on one hand, and the currency on the other, 
bear.nearly the same proportion to it. Now it, will be allowed, 
without dispute, that in the exact proportion as the amount of our 
omy is diminished, the weight of our taxes will be increased. 
If our. ncy is diminished ten per. cent. the means of paying 
our taxes. will be diminished ten.per cent. And as the object 
reducing our. currency is to diminish prices, so the tendency of. 
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increasing the pressure of our taxes, will be to raise prices’ And 
as our taxes and currency are equal in amount to one another, and 
of course their proportion to our income respectively the same; and 
as their tendencies are diametrically opposite, and counteractive’ to 
each other, it necessarily follows, that whatever effect is produced 
by a change in one, that change will work a contrary effect im the 
other. Add to this, that from the nature of man, he will relucts 
antly submit to any cause which should oblige him to lower prices ; 
whilst he will most eagerly embrace every possible means to coun 
teract the pressure of taxation. So that whatever is adopted to 
lower prices by diminution of the quantity of currency, produces, 
in the nature of things, a direct spirit of counteraction, because 
the lowering of prices augments the pressure of taxation. And in 
addition to the abstract nature of things, we have also to combat 
all the passions and interests of mankind, as far as they relate to 
their ease and profit. Few are ignorant of the law respecting equal 
and opposite forces acting upon each other in contrary directions, 
and I trust they will apply it upon this occasion. 

If therefore measures are to be resolved upon for foreing a 
diminution of prices, by a contraction of our currency, I trust’ the 
foregoing considerations will at least be adverted to. 

_ Bullion being forced by taxation to a higher level here, than it 
those countries whete taxation jess prevails, to suppose that bullion 
must be upon a par in both (except by the casual and tempority 
re¢iprocation of exchanges) when its relation to all commodities is 
so different, is to suppose that equals and unequals produce the 
same effects. If 42. can only command a relative quantity of 
value in Great Britain, whilst $/. 17s. 104d. can command. the 
same quantity of value upon the Continent, the enacting 'that bul- 
lion shall pass always in Great Britain at the same price as upon 
the Continent, would be a similar absurdity as enacting, thatthe 
sattie Substance shall have the same properties in the atmospheré 
and in vacuo. Matter acts differently in different mediums : ‘the 
wéight of the air is different in different altitudes, and the value 
of money is different in different markets, according to their cite 
cumstances, and of course any quantity of bullion will command, 
ceteris paribus, a greater quantity of valuable commodities in un-+ 
taxed, or lightly taxed countries, ‘than in countries highly 

I seé however, that Mr. Ricardo and others, are forming schemes 
for enabling, ot for obliging the Bank to pay their Notes in bullion 
instead of coin, at mint price, whatever be the market price; as*if 
there were any difference in fact’ and reality between paying in coin 
and in bullion, which is weight for weight of the same valte as coin, 
F wonder the futility of all such schemes should not be apparent 
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to every man of common experience and sagacity... Suppose, for 
instance, the Bank obliged to buy bullion at the market, price of 4. 
and to issue it at $1. 17s. 104d,.an ounce in, exchange-for, Notes, 
what is this but to, establish a vicious circle to the ruin.of the Bank? 
The bullion merchants hold up their, Gold at, 4/, an ounce, at 
which the Bank is obliged to buy.. They then send inlarge quan- 
tities of Notes to the Bank, and receive bullion for them at $/. 17s, 
1042. and they then oblige the Bank.to re-purchase the same bul. 
ion at 4/. an ounce. t system could long bear up against the 
course of such operations? With the disposition to agiotege, in 
our market, the Bank would be an. early victim to such a scheme, 
or to any scheme founded a similar false principle. 

T understand, however, Mr.. Ricardo conceives that. his plan.is 
to be acted upon, but that the Bank is not to-pay,.at the opening 
of his system, at Mint price, but.at the.rate of 41. 1s. am ounte ; 
a that this rate is to. he reduced gradually to 32, 17s. 104d, » Lf 

. Ricardo states the truth,a few, questions are to be asked 
before any possible judgment can, be made. on, his scheme, rr 

“And the main question before which all others sink. and. vanish 
in’ importance, naan’ 8 the circulation of the country to: be:left 
free ; is the quantity of it to be accommodated to the full wants:and 
demands of the community upon mere reference to those demands? 
Or is it to be gradually diminished, in order. with less open. and 
ot violence to force. the price of Gold downto the Mint price 

coin and Bank Notes ? Tt 

Till it can be known whether force and compulsion, as has been 
threatened, are actually to be used in the working of Mr. Ricardo’s 
plan, all discussion of it is useless; and.if it is to.depend. for its 
sticcess, not upon its intrinsic merit, but upon the accessory ful- 
rum of legislative. violence, I fear his plan will be as. ultimately 
ruinous, as the assumption of excess.of our currency is.demon- 
stratively false, and the excess of our, taxes is lamentably 
true. 

In stating this, I by no means intend to express any disapproba- 
tion of any scheme for supporting the value of our paper circnla- 
tion, by the Bank’ making its payments in bullion ; provided such 
a scheme will admit a full and almost redundant circulation, 
which is essential to. the, p of our, prosperity. -But ina 
reduced, stinted, and crippled circulation, I can look for nothing 
but decreased power of production, diminished exertion, abridged 
employment, increased pressure of taxes, and augmented beg- 


gaty. 

T hive stated, and repeat the statement, that the present quantity 
of Bank Notes in circulation, compared with. taxes, .is not.im the 
proportion of 1 to 2: whereas the proportion of Bank Notes and 
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id in»cireulation compated with taxes in'I790, were as 2 to |}. 
ere wasiof course’ a much greater facility of paying taxes in 
1790, proportionately to their: amount, than at present. In pro- 
jon as the amount of taxation has increased, the pressure ought 
to have been lightened by the facility of paying them; whereas 
from the diminution of the comparative circulation in whi 
they are paid, and by the comparative deficiency of mediym, 
their real pressure is considerably augmented. And what is the 
course we are now to take? Although the currency by which we 
pay our taxes is evidently deficient in compatison with former 
times, it is to be assumed without proof, that it is evidently ex- 
cessive: and this alleged excess, but real deficiency, is to be 
made the basis for increasing the deficiency and adding to our 
distress and burthens. 

Now if it appears that there is ‘no excess of currency to which 
the high price of Gold is attributable, ard if it also appears tha 
this high price may arise from our taxation,—does not this conse- 
quence directly follow, that as soon as exchanges naturally come 
round in our favor, by the cessation of loans abroad and the supe- 
tior balances of our trade, that Gold will flow in as usual, and 
semain-here as’ before the war, unless some other contravening 
cause’ prevents it ? 

And if this consequence should not follow, will it not:‘be demon- 
strated that there is some other contravening cause; and that miost 
probably, this contravening cause is taxation ? . : 

Icannot devise any other possible cause to account for Gold not 
returning to us, in the natural course of things, but one, viz.— 
that as we have banished it from circulation there is ‘no real mar- 
ket for it, in proportion to the markets on the Continent} for if 
there is a large’market for any commodity, ' many will speculate in 
that’ market, but if the market is very small and contracted, it will 
mot attract any speculation at all; and want of demand may” 
duce a scarcity and high price, by failure of competition an 
quantity of the article. nesters 
6 Epbelieve, in ‘a mixt currency of Gold and Paper, the Gold wall 
‘never continee its circulation with paper, unless the Gold actual 
preponderates; as’ was the case before the war, when Gold in cir- 
«culation! wag in the tatio of 25 to 10. ‘Upon this principle, a Bul- 
tion Bank, if made on a scale sufficiently: extensive, may be pro- 
‘ductive. of: much benefit ; ‘and if the Bank be obliged to purchase 
allGold at all'times'at a price which allows for the operation of our 
taxation, perhaps we may obtain our object, and it will produce 
no'difference’in pdirit of profit to the country, whether a great mass 
of Gold be preserved’ in depot‘in the Bank, or dispersed in circula- 
tion instead of paper. 


: 
tof 
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A little Gold, like little learning, is re meres. 4 it is easi- 
——— upon; easily exhausted; and its price easily affected. 
avery large fund of Gold, which can defy all tion and 
all temporary ‘vicissitudes of a and all casual domestic 
panies, is in proportion to. its mass a fund of security 
When I see 9 millions, as Lord Castlerea anes vanishing 
from circulation at mint: — in the course the yeary—the idea 
of establishing a Bullion Bank at mint price immediately, is an ob- 
vious folly.’ Establishing it at 4/. 1s. an ounce may bea fair expe. 
riment; and if adhered to at that price, without any contraction of 
circulation, but with an encouragement to the banks to answer the 
demands of the home market in discount with liberality, and an 
assurance to the public that this principle will in no case ‘be de- 
parted from; it might lead to a result, which would enable.usto 
form a correct judgment: as to the system to be:permanently:fol- 
lowed. But if this scheme is to be accompanied with measures 
of force.and compulsion ; if eae never since the Bank Restriction 
Act:had.a circulation nearly so great in proportion to our taxes and 
income: as before the ‘war; if having already produced gneat 
distress by the Restriction already impoliticly made, we persevere 
fact-and common sense; ‘to reduce our currency stilkmere, 
not that mint price may return by the natural course of affairsybut 
that it may be effected by further violence, by further distress, and 
a continuation of arbitrary measures; then, and in this case, weex+ 
clude ourselves from ever knowing the real state of: things, and the 
real operation of events; and ou or jadganernte must be formed upon 
a forced and fictitious state of affairs, not created by the natural 
course of events, or the ordinary vicissitudes, of on market, but 
by ay ERB in del ance of their legitimate influerice. 
state, that from the effect of our taxes, reduction of ‘the 
amount of currency will not lower prices, cet Om upon 
the general result naturally flowing from such-a state 
stances;—-of course I mean to exclude from my-argument that 
rapid. depreciation in the price of goods already in the market, 
already contracted for, already in the warehouse, the magazine; 
and the barn, on which a sudden reduction of currency most;dis« 
astrously operates. Because the investments of capital, by which 
those goods were produced or manufactured, were made when 
Circulation was not reduced;and when the continuance of ats 
amount and the accommodation resulting frem that | amount, was 
fairly and justly presumed. 
[had suggested in an annexed. paper, which I privately: or See 
ted, that the Bank should pay their Notes at the market pricey and 
@ leading and additional reason, which induces. me to -think, «hat 
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obliging the: Bank to:pay their Notes at market price, will be the 
best means we can adopt—is this, that such a measure will coin- 
cide with the existing course of ‘things; every thing will 
as at-present, without any alteration. The ‘Bank Note will, as ‘I 
have said, retaim its value; and the Pound Sterling will represent 
Gold at 8. 17s. 104d. per ounce as at present, and be payablé at 
that rate, at the option of the holder: accordingly, our foreign ex 
changes will not be affected in the slightest degree; and all:con- 
tracts will be paid according to the market prices. If such: an 
arrangement be once made, it may last for ever: mo circumstance 
will necessarily change it ; contracts will follow as they ought to 
follow—the natural'variations in the market price of Gold, and not 
the forced variations which might otherwise take place, to suit 
partial views, or temporary emergencies, or licentious ingenuity, 
If we' should be in a different situation from the rest of Europe;in 
consequence of the higher price of Gold in the home market, the 
natura! result of superior taxation, we should not be making absurd 
and fruitless attempts to equalise that price to the’ price existing in 
other countries not similarly circumstanced ; ‘but should be emp 
ed in taking the only pacar’ means of producing a level, viz. 1h 
increasing our capital, extending our credit, lowering our interest, 
lowering our profits on mercantile transactions, perfecting our ma~ 
chinery, and improving our manufactures; always attentive to the 
great object of increasing our exports beyond our imports, dimi~ 
nishing our remittances y Reary and turning the balance of exchange 
inour favor. These are the only sensible and legitimate ways of 
controlling and lowering the price of Gold: not the contracting our 
currency, distressing our merchants, increasing our taxes, and 
‘withdrawing those means of credit and accommodation by which 
we have gained our power and superiority in the commercial -world. 
No one can be more aware ‘than the writer of the evils which 
spring from over trading, which often results from too faci- 
lity in acquiring credit and currency : but it is an evil which has 3 
tendency’to cure itself. The circumstances of the late war, which 
broke up all the established channels of conmmerce, and turned le- 
gitimate trade into universal contraband, naturally gave rise to this 
evil? -and the date opening of the East India gharter, by which the 
great trading towns are at liberty to carry on commerce beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, the increasing population, cultivation and 
wealth of the United’States, and the invitations to new speculations 
which present themselves from the Spanish Provinces in commetee, 
now open to adventure, cannot fail, for some years to come, both 
to continue and encourage irregular trade. But I believe-it-will 
be found ‘on consideration, a yety false policy to limit our currency 
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in order to _ adventares, which would only have the effect’ of 
transferring this new commerce into the hands of foreigners, and 
sending our capitals abroad in order to carry on 4 trade which ‘was 
discoutaged at home. Ufere velis, totos pande sinus. ‘This is 
the motto, to the policy which our situation exacts ns to’ pursue, 
not'a mere cautious and penurious system, which” might. sqi 
‘with the concerns of a petty state, where a single banktuptcy 
ight spread a general ruin. ; 

fore I conclude, I will discuss an argument which has recent- 
ly made some impression. 

This argument is to prove an Excess of Bank Notes in the mar- 
ket at present, and has been drawn from a parallel of the present 
state of things with the state of things in 1810.. At that period, it is 
said, that our taxation ‘had arrived at its greatest height; that 
prices in general were higher than at preserit ; that the sums levied 
within the year approached TOO millions ; that our taxes are now 
much diminished ; and the general amount of the sums levied for 
the services of the year diminished much more; that the amount 
of Bank Notes outstanding was at that period only varying from 
22 millions to 24 millions ; and that eyen this sum was considered 
as,excessive and as the cause of the price of Bullion, which was 
from, 4/. 12s. to 4/. 15s. and also of the fall of Exchanges which 
were 15 per cent. under par. Whence it is warmly argued, that 
the subsequentaddition of 3 or & millions to that sum of currency, 
is not only-an unnecessary, but a pernicious excess. 

This appears a very fair and strong statement, and certainly the 
facts. of the statement are true. hether the inferences are 
equally true, is another case, and.it requires attention. 

At, was, argued in 1810, that the high prices of all articles then 
existing, the high price of Gold, arid.the Jow price of exchanges, 
were attributable to one only cause, the excess of our paper currency. 
If that be true, then it follows,.thatthe increase of excess in paper 
currency,would have increased the prices of commodities, advan- 
ced the. price of Gold, and lowered the exchanges still more; this 
consequence ought necessarily to have followed if the argument 
were valid; but the consequence, which; really has followed, is 
diametrically the reverse, for in the year 1816 and the beginning 
of 1817, when the Paper Curreney amounted to 27 millions,an 
amount of nearly 4 millions above the medium amount of currency 
of,.1810,—-the prices of commodities were much lowered, the 
price of Gold fell at one time so low as 3/. 18s. 6d. per ounce, 
instead of 4/. 15s. which it rose to in. 18L0; and the exchanges, 
instead of being 15 per cent. under-paty.were in our favor. Now 
it is absolutely impossible that the.same cause é pari materia 
could produce opposite effects. If the price of Gold had been 
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raised by excess of issue, to an inordinate height, it could not 
have been lowered almost to mint, price by a napa dione ex: 
cess of ssuc, If the course of our exchanges faa n, depressed 
by a by AaB quantity of paper, it could never have tured 
in our favor and risen aboye pat, by a quantity of similar p 
more ah Here ‘then is a complete RA tens 9 
monstration, that neither the prices of Commodities, nor the prige 
of Gold, nor the course of Exchanges, haye been produced, by, ex- 
cess of paper currency. And if the expediency or necessity of. that 
increased quantity of currency, in the market is still questioned, 
and if reasonable grounds can be shown for that increase, it.can 
ng Jonger be, consonant to truth to state it as an unnecessary excess 
of issue at all, sme 
I will therefore beg leave to state the, amount of Bank Paper,in 
circulation in the five years to 1810 inclusive; and in,the five 
years, subsequent ; and also the amount of the levies. in the Ave 


ycars previous to 1810, and in the five years subsequent. 


Total Sums Average Amoust 
levied of Bank Notes 
each Year. each half Year. 


$4,823,071 16,941,600 


16,641,000 
$4,226,947 16,724,000 
16,687,000 
88,895,824 16,953,000 
17,303,000 
94,747,704 18,214,000 
19,641,000 


97,203,508 20,804,090 
—_——_—__— 24,188,000 


99,109,777 23,471,000 

23,094,000 

105,718,482 23,123,000 
23,351,000 

113,303,529 23,939,000" 
24,107,600 

134,084,673 25,511,000 
28,291,000 

131,268,720 27,155,000. 


—- 26,618,000 
583,435,391 
—— 


Pam. NO. XN XVIT. Q 
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From this statement ‘théte appears a natural, if not a ‘aecessary 
progress in thé “ititredsé ‘of ‘aubveney; in’ proportion’ 43 the’ sum 
Piised ipo the Country’ Aigmented.  Frorh 1806 tothe’ end ‘of 
1810 inclusive, diiring which petiod '449,897,000/. ‘wete' raised, 
the isttie'of Notes rose’ from’16,941,000 to 24,188,000; being a 
vise Of 7 ‘millions in five years. From “1810 to''the nd of 1818, 
duting “which period 583,435,000/. were raised, the issues rose 
t0‘about 27,000,000, being'a tise in five years of 3 millions: 
When ofie ’reflects upon ‘these immense and incredible levies ; 
when one considers that in 1790, before the war, the whole ‘sums 
raised if the’ year were nearly 19 millions, and that at this period 
there wad a citculation of 25 millions of Gold coin, and 10 millions 
it’ Bank Paper; can it be deemed an excess ‘of currency, if Bank 
Notes weté raised to'24 milfions in 1810, and'in consequence of fur- 
ther enormous levies, to 27,000,000 at the end of 1814 ? And is it 
nét' matter of astonishment that such stupendous payments should 
have been’ made with a’cireulation apparently so inadequate? In 
1790, atid before the war, our ‘circulation in Gold alone exceeded 
the’wholé of the sums levied in the year by a fourth. In 1814, 
the ‘issue ‘Of Bank Notes was not one fourth of the sums levied. 
‘¥etin- the-former case, there was no complaint of excessive cur- 
révicy ; whilst in the latter, every inconvenience which “is félt by 
the rise of prices, is attributable to excessive issues alone. 

The-result of this argument is, that neither in 1810 nor at pre- 
sent, were or are the issues of Bank Notes excessive ; that their’ ad- 
vanee has originated in the great additional taxation and enormous 
levies since the commencement of the war that this imimense’ex- 
peitditure has produced great additional capital, great additional 
ifivéstmenits in agriculture, mining, manufacturing, trade, &c. &c. 
which “make a large permanent circulation essential to the’ main- 
tefianée of our prosperity. It must always‘ be considered, that the 
levy of a great additional amount, or a sudden great increase of 
expenditure, does ‘not at once effect an intrease of capital. ‘The 
niéw ddditional permanent capital which is made on these levies 
avid expenditure, follows gradually ‘tii!’ the ultimate profit upon 
them becomes a fixed solid increase of capital.—Let Qsretiinent 
spend 50 additional millions in ayeat': these 50 millions aré taken 
from the existing capital, and the advance of such a sum‘ will alsé 
réquire additional currency ; but the profit'made by the individuals 
céneerned im ‘advancing’ and’ spending these 50 millions, does not 
edme into activity till one, two, or 'thtee yedrs’ interval. “It seems 
then to follow, that the circulation now in the market not only 
ought not’'to be lessened, but to be increased and extended to the 
full’‘demands of the whole increased“capitat of the country. 

As the objection I have been answering had no respect to the 
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circulation of the Private Banks, but merely tothe circulation.of the 

‘Bank of England, the Notes.of which ,are,or ought to be,-the eri- 
terion of the. issues of Private Banks, have not adverted in my dis- 
cussion to the state-of their paper. Whether their. paper has) an- 
creased singe 1310, when it was.at its highest, I haye no.means,of 
knowing, and can therefore make no founded remarks respecting 
them. , It appears, however, by the Report of the Committee ,of 
1810, that their amount had augmented 3 millions in a, short 
period anterior ; and it is said they afterwards sunk.considerably in 
amount, 

Tt will be still insisted, that if taxes and levies have decreased, 
currency, ought to decrease proportionably ;—and if taxes and le- 
vies, were the sole criteria for the just amount of our currency, 
the conclusion cannot be resisted: but the true criterion ofthe 
amount of a currency is not the mere amount of levies and.taxes, 
but the amount of the whole income of a country, and its whole 
exchangeable value in labor, produce, and manufacture. —The ques- 
tion then is, has the national income increased or decreased 
since the diminution of taxes and levies? Is it the :tendengy.,of 
levies and taxes to increase or decrease national income? or do 
government levies and taxes merely divert the existing income, of 
the kingdom from its natural channels into forced channels ?, and 
will not national income, ceteris paribus, be increased, by being 
employed in its natural channels, rather than in forced. chan- 
nels ? 

If this reasoning is plainly unanswerable, when we. are thinking 
of a measure or rule, for the amount of a currency, we mast turn 
our thoughts to the income of a country in its most extended 
sense,—and as we must admit that currency ought. to,.be aug- 
mepted proportionably with income, whatever be the,,amount 
of, debts and taxes and levies, we, must also admit thata greater 
currency is necessary now than in 1809 or 1810, or in any other 
year, if qur income on the whole is greater. A tax,.or,a levy, 
is not an addition of income, but a diversion of it from its yna- 
tural, employment., Extension of capital, and credit .and_ pre- 
fits thereupon make and increase income, and income ,awill 
ingrease more rapidly in proportion as the resources. of, industry 
are not diverted from their natural employment by. state:neges+ 
sities. — W hen I first heard,the argument for the diminution of, 
currency, founded on the diminution of levies and taxes, which,has 
taken place since 1810, [ was puzzled from not haying reflected 
on the subject. But upon a short consideration, the. fallacy bes 
came evident; by reflecting that the amount of income is ‘the 
criterion for the amount of acurrency, and that taxes and levies 
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discourage the increase of income, and that in proportion as 
they cease, income will probably. augment, and the want. of 
currency augment also, all obscurity vanished. | Income: is: na- 
turally promoted by increase of currency, and increase of taxes is 
made more easy by it; whilst .a- decrease of taxes generally ad- 
vances income, and by increasing income, augments the demand 
for currency. 

It'is said that the apparently small present amount of circu- 
lation, compared with the amount existing in 1790, reference 
being made to the respective incomes of the two periods, has 
been compensated by ‘many ceconomical practices, and new 
modes of currency: And whence do these practices. and» shifts 
arise? Is it not from our currency being too scanty for the demands 
of the market, which forces trade to compensate the deficiency 
of that currency by ingenious substitutes ? 

It would be very entertaining in any other case, but, it ig ‘la- 
mientable in the ‘present, to find many very. sensible and. intel- 
ligent men in other respects, puzzling themselves and. their 
feaders' about the necessity of an invariable Standard .and. the 
steadiness of prices, which would arise were the value of Bank 
Notes,’ Coin and Bullion identified: and attributing -all .our-em- 
barrassments to the fluctuation of prices arising from the .excess 
of Paper Issue- 

Tf we ask, supposing this object: obtained,.may not the .de- 
mand for Gold vary? they will. say, that if the demand varies, 
the price will be kept the same by contracting or, expanding the 
issues of paper.—But I reply, will not the quantity of the paper still 
vaty in the narket, and will not prices be affected by the contraction 
or increase of ‘that quantity ? will not there still be a: fluctuation of 
eurtency and price as before? and which is most agreeable to 
the nature of. things, which most conducive to productive em- 
pléymerit’ and prosperity, to adapt a cutreney to: the demands 
of the whole exchangeable value of a country, or to the varia- 
tions of price in a single commodity ?—And to this reply: never 
have seen any answer.—After all, the whole turns) upon: this 
question—which is best for the country ?—a variable price in 
Gold Bullion according to the demand of the Market, or :a:ifixed 
price of Gold Bullion purchased’ by alternate. restrictios and 
atigmentations of cutrency ?) And it: seems that the former al- 
tertiative is. not only preferable in: itself, but as:it admits at all 
times ‘a full. circulation, it is on'‘that account infinitely prefer- 
able. 

It is said, if you limit’ the quantity, you: raise the 'quality or 
value of a‘currency. ‘What then becomes ‘of the theory for di- 
mifiishing prices by reducing its quantity? If you make nine 
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Pound Notes, by scarcity equal in. value ito.teny: how is price al- 
tered by that artificial scarcity ? 

But it may be said, by reducing: our circulating. medium 
5 per cents in amount, all one Pound Notes will be equal: in walue 
to Guineas.—Iask then what must be the consequence?.,,At 
present there are 50 millions of Pound Notes to pay 50. millions 
of pounds sterling im taxes. ‘We shall by this scheme have indeed 
47,500,000 Guineas, but must be obliged to pay with them, not 
47,500,000 Guineas as taxes, but 50 millions of Guineas.—Let 
us ask then how the nation is to be benefited by adding 2,500,000 
to our taxes, in order to lower the price of Gold ? 

Iihope-that no person’ will suspect that from what is stated, 
the Author makes no distinction between a Metallic and a,Paper 
Currency, a currency of universal and. intrinsic, value, and a 
currency’ limited to the home market and founded upon, con- 
fidence > he is-fully sensible of the folly of confounding, things 
im-their’ nature totally separate and distinct, whilst he is anxious 
that the existing. circulation should not be. impeached,,mpoen 
unfounded statements and false reasonings, and that destruce 
tive ‘remedies should not be applied to evils which do not exist. 

He is equally sensible of the folly of those arguers,. who, gon- 
ceive that the Mint price and market price of gold must,always 
be the same ¢‘ because gold in coin and gold in bullion ate of 
the» same'value and the same quality, and gold of any given 
alloy is always equal tothe same quantity of gold.of the same 
alloy, ert 

Surely it might strike these arguers that such reasonings, upon 
the: sameness of: the value of gold ane, mere identical, pro- 
pusitions: the same is the same: equals are equals,; 3. quantity 
"of golil of any given'purity is equal to the same; quantity, of, the 
same! purity. All these are identical propositions . wherein, the 
predicate and the subject is the same. But» what, have;, these 
fassettions to-do with price ? which is the, result net, of, campa- 
‘ringoa thing with itself or its equaly but the: comparison of,any 
given article, whether bullion or coin or corn er cloth, yith 

»sother articles. bud BloD 
ors #Bhepurchaseiof alump of gold with an.equal lump of gold, or 
< oharguinea with a guinea, is.a mere nullity; i, isno, purchase at 
‘'s ald. Goldyorany other metal when raised from the, mine, and puri- 
“ified, converted into Coin, Dollars or Doubloonss is purchased,with 
other articles deemed by the proprietor equivalent, and though one 
piece of -goldof any Bivea purity must .b¢ always equal to ano- 
» ther piece ofi gald ofthe! same purity and..weight, it, does..not 
follow that they will ‘be of the :samé value when measured by 
other articles: when in the same day and the same: place bullion 
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will be often dearer in the morning than in the evening, like 
three. per cents. and will follow the demand of the market. We 
have suffered enough already by the misconceptions on this head 
—even. Mr... Locke;.was deceived: by it; and by carryitig this 
reasoning. too far, a large silver coinage was issued, which in a 
few, years disappeared with a loss to the Nation of I think 
2,700,000/.—The late Lord Liverpool made an attempt on a 
Similar principle in regard to a copper coinage. As soon as it 
was issued, copper. rose. in value 17 per cent. and his coinage 
disappeared. We made something of a similar attempt in 1816, 
and.4 millions and a half. in value of Sovereigns and half Sove- 
reigns, were thrown into circulation, which in a few ‘months: dis- 
appeared likewise, great part of which at present circulates in 
France recoined under the name of Louis. If we adhere to this 
absurdity, of adopting identical propositions as logical deductions, 
and acting upon them in our measures for restoring a metallic 
currency, we shal}: merely repeat the same blunders and incur 
similar Josses,,. And if-any man supposes that he can fix the 
valye of gold, by saying gold is equal to gold, let him merely try his 
reasoning.powers-upon any other commodity, and then his pteju- 
dices about gold. being: no longer in his way, the absurdity of 
his.principles, wall, flash him in the face. 

do not.thmk, it a-more absurd problem for solution, ¢ utrum 
Chimera,,bombycinans..in.vacuo, possit comedere secundas inten- 
tines,’ than she problesa—W hether the price of gold ought to be 
regulated. by the laws of identical propositions? 

t.is.understood:that silver of 1-48 alloy, forms the deposit of the 
Bank of, Hamburgh;. and Bank silver is always Bank silver, and it 
has a fixed denomination of value in banco money. But though 
that denomimation-of; value remains fixed, and the price of batico 
mahiey;.remains: nomigally fixed, yet the silver’ when taken from 
the Bank,, sells, not at:banco price, but at market ‘price. Whilst 
the silyer. remains/in the Bank, its price is fixed ; when taken from 
the Bank, its price, varies in the market according to demand, and ° 
commands.a greater.or less quantity of the coin for which itis 
sold... "The Bank itself, takes in silver at one price, and’ issues 
it again to the owners at a higher price, and the owner of Course 
never-takes his.silver out.of the Bank but when the coutsé’ of 
the market, enables. him to make a profit. The Bank charges for 
lodgement, and, assaying, from 2 to 24 per cent. 

The price of Coin. may be fixed by a Mint Indertture, and con- 
fined to home circulation, as the price of fine silver maybe 
fixed by the Hamburgh Bank, so Jong as it remains in the Bank. 
But when coin by melting becomes bullion, or when bank silver 
is taken from. the Bank of Hamburgh, and gets into the market, 
they become subject equally to the variations of the market, 
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and fullow the course of demand, and rise and fall in price ac- 
cordingly. 

T have thus tried ‘to suggest the errors which have appeared 
with regard to thé nature of our money unit ‘or standard—thé 
supposed excess of the issues of Bank Notes—the atgumeént which 
has been induced from the excess of currency, at present over 
its amtiount in !810—and from’ imagining identical propositions 
to be logical distinctions. ; 

I have also suiggested, that the’ real cause’ of increased prices 
of bullion, as wall as of other articles, is attributable, not to the 
excess of eyrtrency, but to the excess of taxation. 

Ihave suggested, ' that the remedies hitherto proposed to bring 
back our currency to a metallic state, are imeffectual or perni« 
cious—and I have’ submitted, that the best line to’ take : undet 
existing circumstances, is to follow the course of the market, and 
the current order of things, without attempting either absurdi- 
ties or impossibilities, at 2 

Ifa system for contracting our currency, for the sole purpose uf 
forcing the price of Gold to Mirtt price, is to be inflicted upon the 
nation, upon the principle that the present currency is-exctssive 
in amount, at Teast let the fact be proved. If'upon examiinatiois‘it is 
actually superabundant, retrench it ;. but if itis actually deficient 
near a half in comparison with the proportion of other: times, Jet 
us not add to the evil and pressure of the existing deficiency, “and 
act as if we resented the detection of false views and bad logic!‘ 

Above all, I deprecate a starving system, which has already 
produced great distress, lowered our funds, augments the necessary 
amount of the loan, increases its interest, and which has’throwh 
a gloom over our affairs, and spread an universal tertor -in’ rhe 
market, ‘ 

Having drawn my observations to a’ close, I beg leave'to sugs 
gest. that possibly it is not rear to make a decided ‘choice 
between the two alternatives which I stated in the outset; Hutto 
actin unison with them both. To regulate on the one -hantl-thé 
amounts of the circulation, by the wants of the income «6f the’ 
country taken in its most exténded sense; and to ‘support “its 
value, by controlling it by the market price of Gold, properly" 


regulated. 18g 

ae must-recollect, that controlling our’ ¢curréney by thé mint: 
ptice, or by the market price, must equally’ produce fluctiationg 
in amount. and fluctmations.of price. Steadiness is merely nominal 
standards will yary.as the articles vary to which they are staridatds, 
though nominally they may appear invaridble. The shore seems 
to recede whilst the vessel sails away: but whether the sKote or 
the vessel be fixed, the variation in distatice will be the same. 
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Let us also recollect, that if we were to regulate the amount of 
our currency in Coin and Bank Notes, by the proportion of currency 
to taxes and income, whith! edisted/ ig 1790, our currency now, 
if measured by taxes, ought to exceed 100 millions, and if mea. 
sured by income, 90 millions:"S0 much for the excess of our 

sent currency. 

Let us further consider, that if our taxes ‘were now all to be 
paid into the Exchequer at once, and on the same day, there would 
not on that day be left’a single shilling in circulation for the wants 
and transactions of the country: whereas if a similar regulation 
had been in force in 1790, though all the taxes had then been paid 
in on the same day, there would ‘have remained a greater sum in 
circulation than the whole amount of Bank Notes at present out- 
standing, and which has been so-absurdly stated as a grievance and 
an excess, 

Let us also reflect, that in 1790 our taxes were in proportion to 
our income as 1 to 5; whereas at present they are only m propor- 
tion to our income as 1 to about 5}; and if taxes seem to press 
upon the kingdom so much mote ‘heavily at present than im 1790, 
may it not arise from the facility of paying them being diminished 
by the comparative deficieney Of our currency ?—If our currency 
were extended to the same proportion with our imcome and 
ties; us we enjoyed in 1790, and if a more: judicious ¥epartition 
oP our taxes ‘were made, might’ ‘riot’ the Nation hope to enjoy as 
much ease in every respect as before the war?—I know fot why 
the country is to be sacrificed to 1a pernicious and chilling system, 
founded on the assumption of an excess int the issue of Bank T; 
which is demonstrated to be unfounded, and a system too which 
is “utterly mcompetent to’ produce’ its object ? I advert to 
the comparative burthens and abilities of the country beforé/the 
‘war anid at present, according to the views I have taken; F eaiinot 
but‘indulge # gratifying hope of increasing prosperity and diminish- 
@4 incuntbrances, provided the ne a t will — = 
formly an encouraging and ecti icy, and not suffer’ to 
inteodaced @ principle of Aarne meee the false'idea of 
increasing ze i When the ‘Nation is made to understatid the 
question, and-to feeb that dimimution of currency will nof tésid to 
bring back our gold, but will most certainly augment the préssure 
of our taxes, and diminish the powers of* production; it will not 
beso dead to its interests as not to-deprecate a remedy, which can 
only aggravate the ineonveriiences it pretends to cure. >i 

a THE AUTHOR. 
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i “D8, xeal_criterion of the necessary quantity, of .a. circulating 
L medium fora great; community, is its adequacy to,circulate she 


whole exchangeable, annual value of all its labour, ingenuify,)pro- 
ductions,and imports, and to support the payment of all its,taxesand 
of all its) expenditares,in war. And. the relaxation or, ipcregang, of 
demand for such medium, is the measure of its deficiency or. excess. 
: Our Circulation was originally purely Metallic....But whee. it 
; was found impossible to procure any longer a sufficiency, of ;the 
precious metals, for answering all the demands of, a great-egm- 
munity, increasing rapidly in wealth and produce, and in sequigition 
4 of supplies for a-.war, expenditure,—a second. system, was iptro- 
: duced; and a Bank Paper Currency was engrafted.oen the \hesis of 
Coin, which formerly constituting the whole, was now.emly, to 
form, a.third,of the currency... But to give, this curreneynthe 
: appearance .of perfect solidity and intrinsic value, the Bank Paper 
was made convertible into Coin, at the option of the holder ; and as 
i it was hoped the public would prefer the Paper .to .Coin,, it :was 
4 conceived, that two thirds of the currency, might be always keps in 
4 the market, and the amount of the circuletion.be doubled... , 
. , Whilst, howeyer, this system acted with a double power to one 
purely metallic, and entirely of intrinsic value, it was controlled 
in its amount, not by the real wants and demands of the communi- 
ty, which is the only true controul, but by the proportion necessary to 
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be kept between Bank Notes and Coin —a principle necessary indeed 
to the system, but totally irrelevant to the general theory of a cur- 
rency. Whenever, therefore; the ‘kingdom might be alarmed and 
terrified from failures within or dangers without, by which an 
unusual demand for Coin, the valuable part of the medium, should 
be created, it would become necessary, for the support of the 
system, to withdraw Bank Notes from the circulation in a double 
ratio to the Coin withdrawn: and hence it was evident, whenever a 
pressure continued for any length of time, and the demand for 
Coin increased with the pressure, the Coin would be exhausted, 
and the system stop. Thus the controlling principle of the system, 
being formed in direct opposition to the theory of the currency, 
became its destruction. This peculiar and essential characteristic 
proved to be not its perfection, but its vice: in prosperity it had 
no operation at all; in adversity its activity was fatal. 

The stoppage of this mixed system of currency took place in 
1797, when another system of Paper Currency was resorted to, not 
convertible, at pleasure, into cash, but founded on the ultimate 
solvency of the Bank, by its own funds, for the issues made to 
individuals, and by the funds of the nation for the issues made to 
government: and ‘this system -has carried us through the war 
successfully, and exists at present. 

The two systems, the late and the present one, are both founded 
in miere'confidenee, theit common parent. The first presumes, that 
the Bank Note will be always convertible into Coin, at the option 
of the holder, though it is evident that only one half of the circulating 
metliuth ‘is actually represented by gold. The last presumes, that 
the Paper Currency, as long as it circulates, will keep that value 
in the’ market it was originally issued to represent, though not 
acttially convertible, at pleasure, into its archetype; and that, ° 
should the ‘Curréticy, by ay fatality, cease, all the outstanding © 
Notés will be ultimately paid, in real value, by the property a 
funds of the Bank, and the funds of Government, which are 
aa “te for their amount. Z 

edanger, which was 7 pee to attend the former system, was 
from the disproportion which might arise between its component 
parts, by which ‘the advaritages held’ out from its power of aug- - 
menting the amount of currency, ‘was compromised: and lost, ~ 
whilst the advantage 6f the present system is, that being unattack- 
able By distress within or danger without, it can, be adjusted to all 
the ordinary demands of peace, arid all the extraordinary demands 
of war; and the only danger attributable 'to it, is depreciation by 
excess of issues. i A 

We examined the controul on the former system, and found it 
viciolis : Tet us examirie the controal on the present system, and ~ 
see whether it be either vicious or inadequate. 
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1., The Bank, which issues the currency, cannot, by any possi- 
bility, force any of its Paper upon the market. 

2. It never makes an issue but upon a previous demand: and 
the Directors have the eyes of the Nation and Parliament upon 
them, always watching their conduct, as well as their own interests 
to guard them. from indiseretion. 

3. It charges an advance of 5 per.cent. upon all issues to indi- 
viduals, and never makes advances to Government but upon parliae 
mentary securities. 

4. Its advances to individuals are by discount on bills of short 
dates, which there is just reason to believe represent actual value 
and real commodities. 

5. Its Notes being in themselves of no intrinsic value, and. only 
of value in the act of parting with them, when not wanted. for 
the purpose of cireulation, are of course. immediately withdrawn 
from it. 

6. The Bank has tests to show whether the quantity of. circu 
lating medium is too defective or too abundant. 

For a numerous demand for the discount of good bills, is a test 
that money is scarce, and the market wants a fresh supply—whilst 
the paucity of demand, is a test that there is plenty of money.in 
the market, and that discounts can be. more easily and cheaply 
procured elsewhere than at the Bank: so also. the cessation,of 
demand from-Government for advances upon parliamentary securi- 
ties, is another proof that money is plentiful, and that Governmest 
can easily dispose of their securities! in the market. tod 

7. Whenever the return of Notes upon the Bank is greater than. 
the demand for new issues. 

8. The Bank has every possible inducement to prevent every 
excess of issue, for excess of issue, as it would.depreciate their, 
Paper; would also depreciate their profits proportionably, and, 
would, ultimately, lead to the discredit, and by. the diseredit,.to, 
the extinction of the system. bri 

Such are the guards by which the present system:of currency 
is insured from excess, which are formed on three principles—the 
private interest of the purchaser of the Notes not to. call-for.any 
advance ‘he -is not obliged’ to demand—the private interest of the, 
Bank not to compromise their institution, by an excess of. issue, 
which cannot profit and may be destructive ; and certain infallible 
tests; by which the proportion of the supply of currency to the 
wants ‘of the market, may be known, adjusted, and balanced. 

This system of circulation has been now in operation for 22 
years, and has enabled us to meet, and overcome, every embarrass- 
ment and-difficulty which continually endangered the community, 
with the most complicated aggravation of pressure within and 

without, nearly throughout the whole period ; and the system has 
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so faithfully discharged its office, thatthe Pound Bank Note, which 
was at first issued as equivalent: to:the»Gold Sovereign, -preserved 
its relative value so strictly, that the Pound Bank Note, the Gold 
Sovereign, and Gold Bullion of equal.weight to it, were almdst at 
the same price in the..marketin 1815 and 1816; as ~when the 
system begun,—which affords a complete demonstration, that the 
vapiations, in the. price. of Gold Bullion during the’ war, did not 
originate in any depreciation of ‘the Bank Note; for if ‘that ‘had 
been the case,'and depreciation had originated from the quantity 
of, Bank Notes in the market; the depreciation would have increased 
as the quantity of Bank Notes increased;.and when the quantity 
was the greatest, the depreciation would havé been dlso the 
greatest, which is the reverse of the:fact. $2 
It is still, however, ,cenceived: by some, that the present system 
i8, Vicious, by excluding Coin from common currency, and by the 
Bank Note not being immediately convertible into Coin, and-by the 
excess of issues.which) it is said has taken. place, “and' thé conse- 
quent depreciation of Paper, notwithstanding demonstration to-the 
sontrary. ; rt 
. Let us.then examine the process which is to be taken for revivif 
ur former convertible system. (Jd. 
It has happened, since the commencement of the present system, 
that Gold Bullion has risen in price above the Mint standard, which 
standard price the Bank Note represents 5 and -till it. can be"per- 
manently secured that it shall not. exceed: Mint pricey Coin cannot 
,be, brought into circulation., How. then ave the advocates of the 
old system to proceed ? ; 
«> In as. much as our Coin and Bullion are of :the same purity;-and 
,agthe Coin is limited im: circulation to a maximam of| price, and 
Bullion is not limited»—and as Coin, when. Bollion: exceeds. the 
#aaximum, will ever be melted, in order to become Bullion; ‘it fol- 
lows, that a principle must be adopted and. enforced, of keeping 
down the price of Bullion to the maximum set upon Coin. 
Now. circulation formed, upon, this principle, i an evident 
absurdity. ' j ¥ . ae 
-y. Phe criterion for the amount of the. currency, is what has been 
above’ stated, viz. the quantity necessary to answer all the detuatds, 
and circulate all the income-of a community ; andthe defiziency 
or excess of quantity, is.measured by the increase or relaxation of 
demand. 1 ou % ? > yuleup 
Whereas the-criterion assumed under the system which is to be 
established, is the quantity.of currency. which will keép the Market 
price and. Mint price of Gold at par... sere 
Qur present currency, being founded upon: a true theory/6f sup- 
plying the wants of a community, admits the regulations which 
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have been stated, for controlling its excess without prejudice to 
the system 5; because they are all wisely adjusted to 'the-nature of 
the subject they are intended to controul. 

Butthe arbitrary, fixation of a maximum on Coin, and regulating 
the quantity of a circulating medium; so as to keep the Market 
price of Bullion, which is ever fluctuatmg, within that maximum, 
ig totally ixreconeileable to the true principles of a currency,’and 
is the application of a rule which has no natural connexion what- 
ever with the subject it has to govern. gui 

Let, it be asked of any common logician, whether there is any 
connexion between the necessity of supplying a circulating medidém 
proportioned to the whole income and transactions of a weal 
community, and the identity of price between Coin of a fixed value 
and Bullion of a variable value. It isevident that any attempt’ to 
prove such a connexion must be preposterous: 

, An argument has, however, been made in this manner. | Coin 
and Bullion are of the same purity: equal quantities of each must 
be therefore,equally valuable: but if Coin is limited to a certain 
standard-price, and Bullion is not, in as miuch as Coin cannot fol- 
low the price of Bullion, Bullion must be made to submit to'the 
price.of Coin; otherwise, two pieces of Gold, which in weight-and 
purity are the same, would not be equal in value to one: another, 
which is absurd. Now the necessity to reduce Bullion to the price 
. of; Coin, arises from thecircumstance, that, as Paperrepresents Coin, 
it-will not also represent Bullion, unless Bullion be kept at the exact 
price of Coin: for if: Ballion is allowed to be dearerthan Goi, ‘Coin 
will be melted to obtain the qualities and price of Bullion: and then 
Coin being driven from circulation by the superior value'of Bullion, 
Paper will be. no, longer convertible mto Coin; which would be ru- 
inous. As, however, reducing the quantity of circulating medittm 
will raise its, price, and: consequently the value of Coin, a prepor- 
tionate reduction of that medium will equalise theprices of Com 
and Bullion. .Q. E. D. 

Such is the pretended demonstration which has been made, 
by, introducing. a. system of force, contrary to the nature of 
things.—But what has it to do with the necessity of furnishing a 
circulating medium adequate to the demands of the whole amount 
of the income and transactions of a great community? What eon- 
mexion is there:between the two propositions above stated ? How 
does this demonstration refute the absurdity of measurimg ‘the 
quality of a circulating medium necessary for the richest*%and 
most active community inthe universe, by the necessity of redu- 
ing the Market price of Bullion to the Mint price of Coin, “What 
relation is there in nature between the two propositions? 


‘What then, it is asked, is to. be done?—It is submitted; that 
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the best way to obtaiti*truth is first to discard what is evidently 
false: Quit an ‘arbitrary and inapplicable measure, and embrace 
a system dictated by existing circumstances and natural reason, 

t is plain, that to form our whole circulation exclusively of the 
precious metals, is impossible, and that some system, not of mere 
intrinsic value, but of confidence, is to be resorted to. 

It is plain, that to cireumsctibe a circulation by the identity of 
price between Bullion, Coin, and Bank Notes, is absurd; since 
there can be no connexion between things limited and things un- 
limited ‘in value. ‘The principle has no analogy to a currency. 
The very apprehension of its adoption has produced great embar- 
rassment, and the enacting it might involve us in distress. 

Ass many persons, however, express alarm at having no basis to 
our currency of intrinsic value, but the funds of the Bank, (which 
are not all convertible into cash on demand,) and Government se- 
curities, (which are in the same situation,) though both ultimately 
adequate to all outstanding issues of Bank Notes, some new ar- 
rangement might be made, which would present a metallic basis 
of intrinsic value, payable on demand, but at the same time would 
leave the currency governed, as to its quantity, by the real wants 
of the community, and not by the forced par of the Mint and 
Market price of Gold.- 

Two plans suggest themselves. ‘The first is, to make Gold 
Coin circulate at the market price of Bullion,—the prices to be 
fixed from period to period at the Royal Exchange — the duration 
of each périod to be limited, as may be found adviseable, and the 
prices to remain fixed during each period. 

The second is, to enable the Bank to pay in Bullion all de- 
mands for exchange of their Paper if above the sum (for instance) 
of 25/. at the market price of Gold. 

Bank Notes should circulate as at present, representing Gold 
Coin, at the standard of 31. 17s. 104d. per ounce, which is the le- 
gal standard, and which they were issued to represent, and do 
represent. 

By either of these plans, the Bank could always afford to sup- 
ply ‘thetniselves and the public with any quantity of Coin or Bul- 
lio, because they could not lose in the purchase. 

And the necessary quantity of circulating medium could be 
always measured by the criteria above stated, and which are now 
acted upon; and would not be restricted by the absurd necessity 
of contracting or increasing the issues of Bank Notes, by the va- 
riations of price in one single commodity. 

The first plan would be most agreeable to those who wish to re- 
introduce Gold Coin into circulation. 

The second, to those who prefer a Bank Note circulation found- 
ed upon a basis of intrinsic value, payable on demand. 
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If neither of the above plans appear eligible, it is at least hoped 
that no plan will be adopted for unnaturally forcing the Market 
price of Bullion to the Mint price. If the Market price ever de- 
scends naturally, by the ordinary course of events, to the Mint 
price, and there continues, the plans suggested admit the due ope- 
ration of such a state of the market as of every other. But any 
forced system will soon break. Let the circulation be limited by 
real demand, not by legislative violence. A forced restriction of 
currency is as much against the natural order of things as a forced 
issue. The latter leads to depreciation and discredit : the former 
to stagnation and non-production. 

If there is still a strong predilection for our former system, let us 
at least give sufficient time for the experiment to be wied, whe- 
ther the ordinary process of events will bring things round in such 
a manner as that the system will, as it were, resume _ itself. 
But making use of Parliamentary force to bring about any system, 
against the natural tendency of affairs, savors too much of the ob- 
stinacy of prejudice; and when it is considered that all our ma- 
nufactuting and commercial investments, speculations and trans- 
actions have been formed upon the presumption of the continuance 
of an extensive circulation, and of great pecuniary accommo- 
dations, might it not be deemed something like a gratuitous breach 
of faith, if all the valuable concerns of a most important class of 
individuals were sacrificed to the support of a sophism, and the 
best interests of the nation endangered, in order to conjure acom- 
modity into a Coin, and to transform a perpetual fluctuation into 
an invariable standard. . 

Perhaps from the variety of opinions and prejudices public and 
recorded, and from the supposed difficulties on the subject of cur- 
rencies, by which the ablest men have been sometimes puzzled 
and perplexed, it may not be easy to obtain any early decision, as 
to what shall be the final system, in which the country is to repose. 

It is hoped, however, that the public mind be satisfied upon one 
point, that the Parliament does not mean to act by arbitrary force; 
that it will not cramp circulation, merely to lower the market 
price of Gold: but let the Bank be desired to act with the same 
unfettered discretion, as hitherto, so that the merchant may not be 
driven to bankruptcy by a false theory. Let the public mind be 
set at rest. Let it feel assured, that the protecting and fostering 
hand of Parliament will aid and encourage the genuine specula- 
tions of commercial and manufacturing ingenuity, and that the 
same accommodations will be continued to uphold, as were sup- 
plied to induce the investment of capital. ‘Till such an assurance 
be made, all efforts must be contracted, all exertions paralysed, 
confidence must shrink, and general prosperity languish. 
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Sir, 


Wuen the mutiny bill for the present year was before parliament, 
you justly reprobated the practice of delay in promulgating the 
judgment of courts martial. This practice is doubtless in itself a 
serious evil: but it is one amongst others of far greater magnitude. 
It is of little consequence how long sentence is concealed, where 
few hopes of justice can be indulged. As your attention has evi- 
dently been directed to the subject, I shall make no apology for 
here addressing to you some observations on the constitution of the 
military tribunals of Great Britain. 

Ican scarcely suppose that the more glaring defects of the system 
have escaped your notice, though you chose only to touch upon a 
minor inconvenience. There are, indeed, few professional men of 
either service who understand the least of military law, and who do 
not condemn the administration of it: but the public have not the 
same opportunities of information, and for them do I chiefly intend 
an attempt, to expose the total inadequacy of courts martial in 
their present form, to purposes of justice. 

Military law is intended for the cognisance of offences in the 
service, which are of too much importance to be left to the uncon- 
trolled judgment of individuals, whatever be theirrank. It should 
give redress to the oppressed, as.well as punishment to the guilty: 
and in proportion as the rights of the citizen are laid aside by the 
necessity of submission to military authority, should the abuse of 
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that power be watched over with jealousy, and met with severity. 
Where command is so likely to lead to tyranny, there should be 

afforded a ready appeal against it. The punishment of frivolous 

complaints will always be sufficient to prevent their frequency, 

but unless the court, to which a case of injury is referred, be so 

composed as to promise redress, oppression will ever be trium- 
hant. 

There are occasions too where courts martial are the only guards 
of reputation and personal honor: where there is placed in their 
hands something dearer to the soldier than life. The enthusiastic 
spirit with which a youth enters the service, the high hopes and 
dreams of preferment, are soon chilled in the pursuit of a profession 
fruitful in disappointment; but when these feelings are gone, there 
is yet left the same early jealousy of character which a breath may 
tarnish, and which to question, is almost to destroy. Reputation is 
the officer’s only possession; his existence as a soldier, his happi- 
ness aS a man are staked upon it. How then should it be guarded ? 
Should he not be enabled to turn with proud confidence from de- 
traction or suspicion, to the ordeal of a court martial? Should it 
not be such a tribunal as will assure him that no power or influ- 
ence can bias its decision to his ruin? I will prove that wherever 
oppression is to be defended or character destroyed, wherever 
the weight of rank and authority is against the accused, the present 
construction of our military courts renders them a frightful engine 
for the support and justification of misrule. To do this it will 
only be necessary to state the composition of a general court mar- 
tial, and to show how susceptible, by the form of trial, every 
part of it is, of being turned to the worst of purposes. 

A general court martial is composed of a president, not less 
than twelve members, and a judge advocate, usually, and always 
in cases of importance, a legal character. As he is, though with- 
out a declared voice in their decision, unquestionably the person 
of most consequence in the court, let me first describe his func- 
tions and duties. Military men are supposed not to be very deeply 
versed in questions of jurisprudence : he is therefore to direct the 
court on all occasions of law, evidence, practice, or precedent, 
and he has the privilege, if they do not receive his advice, of 
entering a protest on the minutes against their opinion. When a 
disputed point of procedure is to be determined, the court is 
cleared: that is, the prisoner and strangers are removed. The 
judge advocate, who is prosecutor whenever the charges are 
brought by authority, is then left, with whatever stock of legal 
sophistry he may happen to possess, to persuade the court at his 
leisure. He also himself pleads against the prisoner, who may 
not reply, or examine witnesses by counsel: and he is permitted 
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to address the court last. In civil tribunals, however a corrupt 
judge may browbeat, juries are not easily intimidated ; nor is it 
frequently that any of their number could suffer from the discover 

of his opinion even were such a judge allowed to be closeted with 
them. But in a military court it is widely different : the members 
give their vote under the eye of the president, the youngest 
first. In such a situation, if they perceive that it is a government 
prosecution, will most men hesitate between the sacrifice of their 
professional prospects, their consequent ruin, and a desire to do 
justice to an individual ? I fear not frequently. 

After this brief sketch of the nature of a court martial, I shall, 
for the sake of illustration, suppose an instance where it might be 
the object of those in authority, whether for political or other 
motives, to procure the fall of an officer, innocent or guilty. 
Such an instance may occur in this country, however remote the 
danger can be considered, whenever a corrupt government, in pur- 
suit of despotism, shall choose to employ this ready instrument 
against any individual in the service who is known to be hostile 
to their schemes. But it has very frequently happened, and will 
often be found to occur abroad, where such a court is always liable 
to be misused with success by whomever is in power: it is conse- 

uently there most to be dreaded. 

I firmly believe, that as long as the present illustrious com- 
mander-in-chief is at the head of the army, the defects of our 
military judicature will not with his consent be directed to impro- 
per purposes. The Duke of York’s justice and impartiality are 
well known: where his efforts can extend, oppression will never 
be tolerated. He has well earned a title as the * soldier’s friend,” 
which will not easily perish, for it is engraven on the heart of the 
widow and the orphan. Little weight can attach to the applause 
or censure of an unknown individual; but I gladly seize an occa- 
sion of paying this humble tribute where it is so well merited. It 
is at least sincere: since no advantage can be gained, no imputa- 
tion of flattery will rest. But it is of small avail that the waters 
are pure at the fountain head, if the stream be polluted in its 
course. However the exertions of a commander-in-chief in Eng- 
land may be used for the promotion of equity, opportunities of 
injustice will never be wanting to the military governors of our 
foreign possessions as long as the present administration of martial 
law is in force. The influence of public judgment alone is always 
at home a great safeguard against glaring oppression; but it is 
abroad that the tendency of bad laws is so peculiarly dangerous, 
where tyranny is controlled by no public voice, by no censorship 
of popular opinion. It is then that character may be blasted before 
redress can be sought, and the bitter mockery of justice played to 
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give a coloring of law to the will of an individual in power. 
Let me proceed to suppose that a commander on a foreign station, 
from whatever motive, may be base enough to desire the ruin of 
an officer. It may be, as occurred with the unhappy Byng on 
a wider theatre, to cover his own faults by the sacrifice of a subor- 
dinate person ; it may proceed from private enmity ; from the oppo- 
sition given to his measures by this officer ; in short from as many 
causes as there are passions in the human heart. Let us examine 
what facility the composition of courts martial will afford him in 
the execution of his scheme. When the plot is meditated, the 
object against whom it is intended, must be extremely prudent, or 
rather astonishingly fortunate, if he does not give the show of an 
occasion for some charge or other against him. ‘This will be best 
understuod by those who see most of the profession. The supe- 
rior will then be careful to select some man with a knowledge of 
law, and no principle of rectitude to prevent his applying it to 
unworthy ends. Every one acquainted with our colonies must 
know, that such men are to be found there; the refuse of the 
attorneys’ den in the mother country. We will call this person 
judge advocate, and he is thus constituted prosecutor ex officio. 
He will next choose his president, either an officer ready to do 
whatever he is ordered without scruple of conscience; or weak 
enough to be cajoled by the judge advocate: there is no want of 
either description in the service. Having laid this notable founda- 
tion, he may erect the edifice as he pleases. Should the business 
be very glaring, it will be well to have a few ¢rusty members ; but 
generally between the browbeating of the president, and the unop- 
posed sophistry of the judge advocate, not many of the court 
will have hardihood enough to draw vengeance upon themselves 
by fruitless exertions in the cause of innocence ; or perhaps acute- 
ness enough to detect the plot. The proceedings are opened; the 
judge advocate harangues, calls his witnesses ; if they are perjured, 
or interested, the prisoner, not allowed to cross-examine by coun- 
‘ sel, will have difficulty in exposing them. The prisoner next enters 
on his reply to the accusation : the inequality of a contest between 
the attack of one who is accustomed to use his weapons, and the 
man who takes them up for the first time, is sufficiently evident. 
If the prisoner reads an address which has been drawn up for him, 
for he cannot answer by counsel, the effect must be languid. 
Should he happen to be a man of brilliant natural talents and flow 
of language, he might indeed be able to contend with the judge 
advocate, if to condemn were not the intention of the court. 
Such advantages even then, could be the lot of but few, and laws 
should be made for all, When the defence is concluded, and the 
prosecution has enjoyed the benefit of leaving the last impression, 
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the prisoner withdraws, the court is cleared, but the judge advocate 
remains that he may keep them in the right path for his master. 
The result need not be told ; it has often been seen in the ruin of 
merit and high professional distinction. Can common sense be 
blinded by calling such a farce justice? Can the nation entrust 
the honor of her soldiers to such a tribunal as this? There is 
almost evidence enough to warrant the supposition, without depar- 
ture from charity, that the system was first used, and is still re- 
tained, as a well-contrived machine to undermine in the dark, 
that which cannot be destroyed in the light of day. If such was 
not the intention of the formation, it is the duty of the legislature 
to see that it be not the practice. 

I have now, Sir, drawn a very faint sketch of the evils to 
which he is exposed who must trust his honor, his hopes, or in- 
terests, to the guardianship of a court martial. Were the picture 
from a skilful hand, the effect would be infinitely more striking. 
If it now wants perfect resemblance to the original, it is only 
because it is deficient in strength: the outline iscorrect. I have 
stated nothing but the truth; and being unbiassed by any par- 
ticular feeling, have drawn no forced inferences. I challenge de- 
nial to any of the facts which I have advanced, or the conclusions 
I have formed. 

After an exposure of the faults of a system, it may naturally 
be demanded, how it is proposed to remove evils which are so 
readily discovered. To explain what is wrong, is always less diffi- 
cult than to declare the remedy. I confess that at first sight, 
it does not appear very easy of attainment to render military courts 
fully adequate to the pure administration of justice, without at 
the same time loading them with the weight of legal forms, 
which embarrass and delay our civil judicature. Simplicity and 
dispatch are so necessary in courts martial that they are secondary 
only to the great object of justice ; and their union with it forms 
the desideratum of military law. Yet I am convinced, that it is 
only by approximating the form of military trial to the con- 
stitution of civil tribunals, that we can hope to accomplish the 
ends desired; and on examining the subject it will be found, that 
the intricacies and tardiness of English courts of law are generally 
attributable only to the number and wide variety of the points 
which they have to determine, and that they certainly do not at 
all arise from the manner in which the courts themselves are 
composed. I am particular in advancing this obvious remark, 
because the proposal of introducing trial by jury into courts 
martial will, I know, be received by some men m the profession 
as if it must necessarily be attended with all the objections and 
inconveniences that have ever been felt or complained of ‘in the 
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« glorious uncertainty of the law.” The fact however is, that 
until the cases which a military court is required to judge, shall 
become as numerous as those which swell the common law of 
England, instead of being confined to but few, the fears of those 
gentlemen are groundless. ‘The basis of the plan I shall offer, to 
render courts martial calculated for the fair judgment of appeal 
against tyranny, will be trial by jury; and this, while it affords 
protection to the oppressed, will not be the less vigorous in its 
operation against the guilty. I shall as concisely as possible state 
the ideas which I have formed of the constitution that might be 
given to our military tribunals ; bearing in mind, that in subser- 
vience to the great end of all legal trials, celerity of determination 
and simplicity of proceeding are here to be considered as most 
important. I would have three officers of superior rank, with 
analogous powers in courts martial to those possessed by the 
judges : of course appointed only for the occasion. The dignity of 
the court might rest with them, but the innocence or guilt of 
the prisoner should be entrusted to the hands of ajury of twelve 
officers, each as nearly as possible of the same rank with him. He 
should have a similar right of challenge as in civil law. This 
jury might choose their foreman by lot, and when they retire 
to pass verdict, the safest proceeding for themselves generally, 
and the prisoner, would beto give their votes by ballot. Justice 
to the prisoner would thus be secured; andI do not know that 
unanimity would be necessary for his conviction—three fourths 
of the number might be sufficient : but it should never be per- 
mitted to the judges to send the jury back to amend their opi- 
nion. Let the judge advocate be retained, but allow the prisoner 
to plead and examine witnesses by counsel, and the former will 
be no more dangerous than the attorney-general of civil courts. 
In fine, judgment should be pronounced openly and immediately. 
The suspense, which is frequently aseverer punishment than the 
sentence itself, and on which you, Sir, expressed the opinion 
it merited, would then be spared. 

Now I contend that some such plan as this, would answer all 
the ends of justice. It would be as simple in its form, as expeditious 
in its operations, as forcible in the punishment of crime, as the 
present system: that it is infinitely preferable to it as a protection 
from the abuse of power, will be evident. ‘The appointment of three 
superior officers to sit as a court is necessary to the dignity of trial ; 
and however hostile they may be to the prisoner from the manner 
of selecting them, their influence will never be sufficient to deter 
the jury from doing their duty, since the particular vote of any of 
the twelve can never be known. The jury, unshackled by the 
dread of power which they could not resist, will give their verdict 
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according to their conscience ; and by extending the right of chal- 
lenge to the accused, no one will be left of their number, who is 
come prepared to condemn. The prisoner, placed on a par with the 
prosecution, by the privilege of pleading through counsel, will be 
fairly judged according to his deserts ; the jury will not have the 
judge advocate at their elbow to control and bias their judgment : 
the advantages of an open verdict need not be dwelt upon; it is 
demanded by every principle of equity. I may however expect 
to hear an objection to it, which is as easily refuted as advanced. 
It will be said, that by immediately declaring the sentence, the pre- 
rogative of the crown of confirming or rejecting it is interfered 
with : this is a fallacy. ‘The crown has in all cases the power of 
dispensing with the further services of an individual: this power 
may be exerted without even assigning a cause, and subject only to 
the construction which public opinion will give to the act. As long 
as this exists, the due authority of government can never be weak- 
ened by any form of trial; but if a military court has an avowed 
object, that object cam only be pure justice. The crown has a right 
to decline the service of any officer without the shadow of a trial ; 
but none to blast his character by a mock investigation. Let us 
not then hear of the prerogative of the crown where justice is 
concerned. If courts martial are necessary at all, they are as courts 
of equity ; and the moment the weight of the crown is employed 
in them they cease to be such. 

From this I.am led to the consideration of another part of the 
subject—how far the construction of courts martial which I have 
suggested, will answer for the trial of the private soldier. I am 
not quite prepared to say that some modification of the proposed 
plan may not here be necessary. I have already observed that the 
acknowledged power of the crown to dismiss its servants, always 
enables government to mark its displeasure by exerting the right. 
Perhaps it would not be safe to disturb this right, however arbi- 
trary in principle : but the existence of it destroys the shadow of a 
plea for refusing to officers the greatest freedom of trial when- 
ever legal investigation may be resorted to. It,can never be asserted 
with the show ot truth, that discipline will be weakened by any 
form given to courts martial, as long as the crown may without 
explanation dispense with the further services of an officer, and 
thus remove the support which he derives from the profession. 
With the private soldier, however, the case is far otherwise : discharge 
is to him a boon, not a punishment. As therefore it is only by 
sentence of a court martial that he is tangible for serious crimes, 
the discipline and subordination so necessary in the service, might 
be somewhat endangered by leaving the determination of his guilt 
or innecence in the hands of twelve of his own class. The jury 
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jn such courts martial should therefore in no case be below the 
rank of non-commissioned officers. Iam not ignorant that this 
assertion may give rise to the imputation of denying that freedom of 
justice to the soldier which I am so anxious to gain for the officer ; 
but their situation is not similar. I have shown how seriously 
the latter may be punished without trial; the former cannot. 
The soldier is liable only to be brought before a court for specific 
crimes where the proof or disproof is easy ; the sphere of his due 
ties is so limited, that when he departs from it, his fault must be 
glaring. How different with the officer ! and above all, the offi- 
cer of rank! Iam satisfied that the cause of the private will be 
safe with a jury of non-commissioned officers, who are men with 
the same feelings and ideas as himself, of good character, and able 
to distinguish the right from the wrong. 

Such then, Sir, are the alterations I would propose in courts mar- 
tial; whether they will be deemed practicable as a remedy for the 
deficiencies of which I have complained, I know not. I shall, how- 
ever, rest satisfied if, by directing public attention to the subject, 
any other amendment shall arise to put an end to the anomaly, 
that the constitutional defenders of the liberties and independence 
of a free country are alone out of the pale of the rights which they 

‘ guard for their fellow-citizens, 
I have the honor to be, 
&e. &c. &e. 
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SUBSTANCE OF THE SPEECH, 


§c. Fe. Fe. 


Upon the motion of Earl Grey for the adjournment of the dis- 
cussion for a few days, 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, and commenced by observing 
that the proposition of the Noble Lord ought, if there was any 
new matter or new suggestion for their consideration, to ope- 
rate as an irresistible call upon their Lordships to put off 
the question. But when every one was aware that the subject 
matter of the Resolutions had been sifted from time to time as 
minutely and laboriously as any matter that ever was discussed, 
when the evidence on the Table was known to contain every 
thing that could be said on both sides of the question, when the 
Noble Lord had embodied in his counter-resolutions opinions, 
which he was known to hold, and which he had frequently 
explained and defended, when they were even made the subject 
of correspondence in the public prints, he conceived that to 
delay the discussion of so important a question, would be 
attended with the greatest inconvenience, without affording in 
return any adequate advantage. He could state, from his own 
knowledge, that there were many among those, who doubted 
the propriety of the plan, most anxious that the discussion 
should be brought on as soon as possible. Omitting, there- 
fore, those points which related either personally to himself, 
or particularly to the official situation in which he stood, he 
should proceed to state the grounds on which he supported his 
opinions, and to give that full explanation to which the House 
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and the country were entitled. In doing so, as he had already 
stated, he should keep the general question clear of other topics, 
in order that it might be discussed upon the ground of general 
principle, and without reference to individuals, or the retro- 
spection of what they had done. 

The question was in its nature so complicated and extensive, 
and in some of its views so abstract, that it was a formidable 
undertaking for any man to explain it under all its aspects 
in the face of their Lordships and of the public. He would 
endeavour to strip it as much as possible of abstract theories, 
with which it had no practical connexion, and to state on 
practicable grounds the principle on which he conceived the 
question to rest, and on which the Committee had grounded 
their recommendation. 

There were three great questions to be considered in the 
discussion of this subject. First, whether it was expedient 
to return to some fixed standard of value; secondly, whether 
it was expedient and practicable to return to the ancient 
standard; and, thirdly, by what means it was to be done. 

With regard to the first, he had always contended that 
the measure of the Bank Restriction, from whatever cause 
it originally proceeded, had enabled this country to weather 
that dreadful storm in which she was tossed so long, and 
to get through those difficulties, which, without its assist- 
ance, she could never have surmounted. But, while he con- 
tended for this, he had never concealed from himself, from 
their Lordships, or from the public, that it was a measure 
which could not be acted on as a general and permanent 
part of the system of this country. If he was asked 
whether it was a principle that might be adopted in all wars, 
he would say that no former war bore analogy to the last. If 
they could show him a time when the whole Continent of Europe 
was directed by one man or one government, not merely to the 
conquest, but to the ruin, and through the ruin, to the conquest 
of this country ; if they could show him any case that had exist- 
ed, or point out from any probable course of circumstances, 
that any such was likely to exist, the question might admit of 
some dispute, from the production or the anticipation of analo- 
gousinstances. But if they felt, as he did, that the circumstances 
were extraordinary and unprecedented, and unlikely, at an 
future time, to find a parallel in history, they must allow, that 
the principle need not necessarily be extended to other wars. 
If ever there was a case, with respect to which it could be said 
that exceptio probat regulam, it was this. The very circumstanées 
of our situation furnished in itself the strongest presumption that 
it never could be looked to as a permanent rule. Whatever 
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exertions the country might be called upon to make under 
those circumstances, they were now past, and the time had 
come at length when it was proper to consider what policy ought 
to be adopted under a total change of affairs. Parliament had 
already, by providing for the discontinuance of the system after 
the first six months of peace, pronounced its opinion on the 
subject. It had also pronounced its opinion since the peace, 
particularly in the preamble to the Act of 1816, where it was 
declared to be a duty to the country that they should return, as 
soon as it could be done with safety, to the ancient system. 
The first question was, whether it was expedient that they 
should return to some fixed standard of value. This was 
the important point ; for in his belief the great mass of opposi- 
tion to the measure would be found to consist, not in the 
question whether they should return to cash payments sooner 
or later, but, (under whatever disguise it might be stated,) 
whether they should return to cash payments at all. It was 
an opinion entertained by many, that there should be no 
standard of value. The first question that suggested itself on 
looking at such an opinion was, whether this system had ever 
been acted upon by any civilized country, from the beginning 
of the world. Besides, he would ask how it must operate. 
They knew the disgraceful measures resorted to, even in this 
country, in former times, to depreciate the standard of value; 
but even that alternative, bad as it was, presented advantages 
not to be found in the rejection of a standard altogether. It was 
a change, an alteration, a debasement, of the standard; but 
still it established something fixed, in the room of something 
that was also fixed. Nobody of men, he believed, was ever 
entrusted with so much power as the Bank of England, or had 
less abused the power entrusted to them ; but would Parliament 
consent to commit to their hands what they certainly would 
refuse to the Sovereign on the throne, controlled by Parliament 
itselfi—the power of making money without any other check 
or influence to direct them than their own notions of profit and 
interest ? The Bank of England issued 20 millions of notes, for 
which the public had at one time paid the Bank about one 
million a year interest ; and was it rational that the public 
should pay a million a year, not for the security of the Bank, 
but for the Bank making use of the security of the Nation? 
Might not Government with more propriety proceed to issue its 
own notes, and save the million a year to the public? He was 
far from recommending such a course. Nothing could be 
more unwise than for Government to erect itself into a Com- 
pany of Bankers; but it seemed to be more reasonable than 
the other course to which he had just alluded.— This fact was 
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unquestionable at least—that no country in the world had ever 
established a currency without a fixed standard of value. The 
standard might be altered as their circumstances changed—~as 
they became richer or poorer. It might be gold, it might be 
silver, it might be copper, or even iron. It might be any thing 
that had real value in it; though the metals had been preferred 
for this purpose by the general consent of all nations. But 
it could not be paper, which has no value and is only promise 
of value; and there was no principle in morals or in politics 
that could be more clear than—that in time of peace, and 
without the existence of the dangers to which they were ex- 
posed by war, they should not perpetuate a system which could 
only be justified by the difficulties of the country. And should 
England, the greatest commercial nation, the nation in which 
commerce and.-political economy were best understood, confer 
for the first time, on any body of men, whatever may be the 
purity of their motives and conduct, the power of making money 
according to the suggestions of their own interest, or what they 
conceived to be the interest of the public? He wished to put this 
principle in the front of the debate, as the ground upon which 
he was anxious to rest all the discussion. 

The next question to which he had to call their Lordships’ 
attention, was as to the expediency and practicability of 
returning to the ancient standard of value. Policy, good 
faith, and common honesty, called on the State to return 
to this ancient standard, if possible. 

It might be said, that the debts to the public creditor were 
contracted, when the country was under different circumstan- 
ces; but such an argument would apply at all times. The 
engagement was to pay according to a certain standard ; and 
those who engaged to do so were bound by that engagement, 
if they meant to act honestly. But the consequence of depart- 
ing from that standard was not only objectionable, as between 
the State and the individual, it must also operate on the en- 
gagements between every individual debtor and creditor in 
the country. It was impossible in either case to enter into 
calculations of individual loss or gain. Those-who entered 
into the engagement did so at their own risk, and the State 
having made or authorised the contract, was bound to see it 
fulfilled without reference to those who had benefited, or 
those who had lost, But was this practicable? He was pre- 
pared to show, that it was not only practicable, but that no 
permanent inconvenience could arise from. the adoption of 
the principle he recommended. In the three last years of 
the war, from the great military exertions which this country 
made, and the large subsidies it granted to other countries, gold 
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rose and remained at an average price of 5/. 4s. per ounce— 
being a rise of between twenty and thirty per cent. above 
the standard of the country. When peace came, the 
country had to retrace its steps, and had the reduction of the 
price of gold to its former state, to accomplish. In 1814 
the exchanges became less unfavourable, and the price of 
gold was lowered. The progress of its return to the 
original price was interrupted by the return of Buona- 
parte, and the state of the Continent, consequent upon that 
event. The final peace was concluded at.the close of the year 
1815. Accordingly, about the middle of 1816, the exchanges 
fell to par—and became soon after decidedly favorable to this 
country. Gold fell to the Mint price. When the price was 
stated at 3/. 18s. 6d. it was in fact, during a part of the time, at 
3/. 15s. The difference arose from the determination of the Bank 
to have the exclusive purchase of the gold. With the ex- 
perience of these facts before the country, it was absurd to 
talk of inconveniences and dangers attending a similar change 
of things. Intwelve months, the country suffered a change 
in its standard, of from twenty to thirty per cent. In the 
whole year that followed, the exchanges were favorable, and 
gold was at, or below the Mint price. It then rose, from 
causes about which there are differences of opinion, but since 
that time gold has risen no higher than six and a half 
per cent. above the standard. Even during the deliberation 
of the Committee, and notwithstanding the last act for 
the continuation of the Restriction on the Bank, gold had 
fallen to 4/. 6d, being only about three per cent. above 
the standard price of the country. He allowed that if it were 
proposed to return to cash payments within a certain number 
of months, and if it were in consequence necessary that the 
Bank should suddenly contract the existing circulating medium, 
such a proceeding might be attended with inconvenience ; 
but with how much less inconvenience would the country, 
under such supposed circumstances, have to contend, the 
difference between the actual and the Mint price of bullion 
being only about three per cent., than it had to contend with 
when the difference between the actual and the Mint price of 
bullion was 20 or 30 per cent. !—In this view of the question, 
it was stripped of a great part of its difficulties. 

Now with respect to the Reports which had been made by 
the Committees appointed by both Houses of Parliament to in- 
vestigate this important subject, he certainly had no right to ob- 
ject to any person exercising his opinion on those Reports ; but 
it was a notorious fact, that the minds of many men were 
made up before the presentation ot those Reports. He 
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understood that some of those who were the most adverse to 
the propositions recommended by the Committees, had dis- 
tinctly declared that they did not want to read the Reports— 
Reports on which those Committees had, not for a short 
time, but for whole months, bestowed patience and attention, 
which could be equalled only by the magnitude of the sub- 
ject towards which their inquiries had been directed! If he 
had been successful in bringing their Lordships to this conclu- 
sion—that they must return to the fived and ancient standard of 
value ; if he had shown how little difference there was between 
the actual and the Mint price of bullion, and that a very small 
exertion would therefore, in all probability, effect that object 
without delay, he should think that he had done enough to 
persuade them to make that exertion. But it was the ob- 
ject of their Lordships’ Committee, while they were anxious 
to obtain the great desideratum of replacing the currency on 
its old and established principle, to do so in a manner the 
most gradual, and the least likely to occasion even tempo- 
rary inconvenience ; in short, to adopt such means of attaining 
the end in view as might divest the question, as much as 
possible, of every rational objection that might otherwise 
be advanced, 

In consequence of this solicitude on the part of the Com- 
mittee, they had adopted a plan, which, whatever might be 
said against it in other respects, had at least the advan- 
tage of operating most gradually and insensibly, most 
effectually adopting in practice the principle of caution on 
which the Committee wished to proceed. And yet, their 
Lordships were told in the Petition which had been re- 
cently presented by a Noble Earl, “ that the measures in 
contemplation, as recommended by the Secret Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament, would tend to a forced, pre- 
capitate, and highly injurious contraction of the circulating 
medium.” Now, as the operation of the proposed measures 
was not to commence until February next, and even then 
only enjoined the exchange under certain conditions of Bank of 
England notes for bullion, at a price somewhat above what 
is now the market price, and as it is not proposed to compel 
the Bank to return to cash payments for four years, he con- 
fessed himself at a loss to understand how such propositions 
could be termed “ a forced and precipitate contraction of the 
circulating medium of the country.” 

A Noble Earl had asked whether it was in the power of the 
Bank at any time to bring gold to the Mint price by con- 
tracting their issues of paper. He (Lord Liverpool) was 
aware, that although this was a most important branch of 
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the question, it was one on which it was difficult to ar- 
rive at an unquestioned opinion. But he believed it would 
be found, on looking at the Report of their Lordships’ Com- 
_ mittee, that on the examination of practical men, there was 
not a single individual, even among those most hostile to 
the plan recommended by the Committee, and who enter- 
tained the greatest jealousy on the subject of the present in- 
quiry, that did not admit the fact that a contraction of the 
Bank issues must necessarily have the effect of rendering 
the exchanges favorable to this country, and of lowering the 
price of bullion. The point alone on which a great diffe- 
rence of opinion existed on this part of the subject, was the 
degree of inconvenience with which such a reduction of the 
existing circulating medium would be attended. Some thought 
the inconvenience would be considerable; others that it 
would be insignificant: for himself, he never could entertain a 
doubt, that, if the circulating medium were gold, a reduction 
of the amount from 50 to 30 millions must increase its value, 
on the principle that the value of all property increased in pro- 
portion to the diminution of its amount: the same must also take 
place with reference to a circulating medium of paper. In say- 
ing this, he must be understood as admitting, however, that other 
causes might operate in counteracting the effect of such a re- 
duction. What he maintained was, the truth of the general 
. principle, that whenever the quantity of any article was. dimi- 
nished, pro tanto its value was increased. 

That other causes might operate in counteraction of this prin- 
ciple, was evident from the fact, that the Bank did last year 
reduce their issues of paper three millions ; and that, as there ap- 
pears to have been no increase in the paper issued by Country 
Banks, the whole of the circulating medium of the country 
was very much reduced in amount ; notwithstanding which, 
the exchanges were more unfavorable, and the price of bul- 
lion was higher than at the beginning of the same year. 
To what causes was this to be attributed? To the large pe- 
cuniary transactions on the Continent, and especially in 
France, which took place towards the close of the year. This 
was a proof, therefore, of that which he had already ad- 
mitted, that there might be causes counteracting the effect 
of a reduction of the circulating medium; but those oc- 
casional counteractions by no means affected the general 
principle. In such events the reduction of issues must be 
farther extended, and it will at last produce its effect ; 
though that effect may under some circumstances be ob- 
tained by sacrifices which some may think not worth the 
expense at which they are purchased. 


- 
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He would not have said so much on that part of the sub- 
ject, had it not been for what had fallen from the Noble 
Earl; and he’ would now proceed to the consideration of 
the plan recommended by the Report, for eventually arriv- 
ing at the resumption of cash payments. 

If it were admitted, that the resumption of cash payments 
was desirable, the question for their Lordships to determine 
was, whether it could be accomplished by any course more 
gradual, and therefore less injurious, than the course recom- 
mended in the Report. What were the merits of the plan there- 
in suggested? The advantages of it appeared to him to be 
these :—If Parliament were to call on the Bank to pay in cash, 
that is in specie, at any given period, the Bank must provide 
the necessary means for such payments, by the prescribed time. 
He believed, and he fancied it was also the belief of the Bank, 
that if they were called upon to pay in cash to-morrow, the 
demand would not be great for internal circulation. But still 
they must be provided, not only with sufficient gold to meet 
the chances of the exchanges actually being against them for a 
short time, but for the further demands for coin which fancy or 
caprice might suggest. The Bank must therefore, under such 
circumstances, be provided with a large treasure. But the ad- 
vantage of the plan recommended by their Lordships’ Committee 
was, that the Bank might open with a much smaller amount of 
treasure than if they were obliged to commence their operations 
by the resumption of cash payments. 

The next and the most striking advantage of the proposed 
measure was, that the Bank would begin to put it in opera- 
tion on a perfectly fair principle. Without recognizing any 
permanent depreciation of the standard, the Report recom- 
mended to arrest the evil where it was. It proceeded on the 
ground, that if bullion could not be issued at once at the Mint 
price, it might in a short time be issued at that price, of 4/. 1s, 
per ounce, at which it was when the Report was drawn up. To 
follow, therefore, the suggestion of the Report, would be to 
make an earlier beginning, from which gradually to work to 
the unrestrained payment in specie. This could not be done by 
means of coin, without such a diminution of the intrinsic value 
of the coin as would be attended with great inconvenience ; but 
with bullion, under the regulations recommended by the Com- 
mittee, it might be done without the same objections. The plain 
and intelligible principle of the proposition therefore was—not 
to put off the opening of the Bank until it possessed such an 
abundance of coin as would meet all contingencies, but to begin 
at the existing market price of gold, arresting the evil where it 
was, and so gradually working to the desired consummation.— 
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If any doubt could arise on this part of the proposition, it 
appeared to him that it might be fairly applicable to the post- 
ponement of the period when it was proposed that the operation 
of the measure should commence. It might be asked, ‘“‘ Wh 
postpone it so long?—If we are to begin with the market 
price of bullion, why not commence at the earliest day on which 
it may be practicable to carry the plan into effect?” He really 
thought, that on the first view of the subject, it was difficult to 
meet that question. 

He could see no reason for not taking something higher than 
the present market price of bullion, as the foundation of the 
measure, and making it immediately operative, were it not 
for the two circumstances of the great repayments that it ap- 
peared advisable to make of the advances from the Bank to the 
public, and of the necessity of a considerable loan; both of 
which would counteract the advantages that might otherwise 
result from the proceeding. 

With respect to those Bank advances, their Lordships 
would see in the Report, that the Bank Directors stated 
the indispensable necessity of their being repaid by Govern- 
ment. But if the opinion which prevailed in a large part 
of the city of London on that subject could be accurately 
ascertained, he believed it would be found that the greatest 
jealousy existed on the subject of that repayment. He fairly 
confessed, that if there were to be no alteration in the system, 
he should consider that jealousy to be well founded; for he 
believed no merchant or other individual, however respectable 
the Bank of England (and no man was less inclined to deny 
its respectability than himself), but would rather that the oir- 
culating medium of the Bank should be partially founded on 
Government security ; respecting which there could be no par- 
tiality or favor, or caprice, than that the whole of it should be 
issued upon commercial discount. As, however, the Bank 
was to be called upon gradually to resume cash payments, the 
gradual repayment to the Bank of a portion of the advances 
made to Government seemed to him to be a just proceeding. 
The advances of the Bank to Government amounted at this time 
to less than 20 millions, and it would be seen by the evidence 
that the Bank had recently considered a reduction to that amount 
as sufficient. It is true that a part of the balances of Government 
in the hands of the Bank had since been taken from them: for 
this an allowance should be made. In his opinion, the repay- 
ment of five or six millions was all that the Bank had a right 
to expect. He did not think that they had a right to demand 
ten millions. He was bound to say, that the repayment of 
such a sum did not appear to him necessary ; although he was 
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so anxious to remove all pretence or excuse against the execu- 
tion of the proposed plan at the earliest possible period, that 
in his opinion it ought to be accorded. But he had an undoubt- 
ed right to declare, with reference to the interests both of Govern- 
ment and of the Bank itself, that the repayment ought not to be 
sudden. Inthe reports of the Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament, a gradual and not an immediate repayment of 
those advances was recommended. If done gradually, he was 
persuaded that no injurious effects whatever would result from it. 

There was another point to which he wished to advert, name- 
ly, the reduction of the issues of the Bank. He did not believe 
that any such reduction would be necessary for the purpose of 
lowering the price of bullion, and enabling the Bank to provide 
themselves with it for the purpose prescribed in the proposed 
plan. Even those who differed the most from the Committee on 
the other parts of the subject, agreed that the continuation 
of the Bank issues at their present amount would be sufficient 
eventually to bring the exchange in our favor. This fact 
also deserved consideration, namely, that when their Lord- 
ships’ Committee began to sit, bullion was 4/. 3s. an ounce; 
at the present moment it was only 4/. 0s. 6d., and this fall had 
taken place from natural causes, and without any reduction 
of Bank issues. On that point, therefore, he experienced no 
alarm. It formed no part of the proposed system, that the re- 
duction of Bankissues should be sudden. On the contrary, by 
pursuing the plan recommended in the Report, it would be so 
gradual as to occasion no inconvenience whatever to the 
trading community. One great object of repaying to the Bank 
so large a portion of the advances made to Government, was to 
enable them to purchase bullion, for the purpose of supplying 
the place of the paper gradually withdrawn. 

On the subject of the amount of circulating medinm necessary 
in order to carry on the various transactions of the country 
without difficulty, much difference of opinion naturally existed. 
It would be found to be the opinion of some of the witnesses 
examined by the Committee, that the commercial world would 
be always against the resumption of cash payments ; as it would 
diminish the facility with which they at present obtained ac- 
commodation. Several individuals had communicated to the 
Committee their opinion of the amount of specie which would be 
necessary on the resumption of cash payments. Among the rest, 
a very able evidence had been given by Mr. Alexander Baring, 
than whose statements and sentiments on the whole of this im- 
portant subject, he (Lord Liverpool) had never heard any thing 
more intelligent and comprehensive. From that gentleman’s 
opinion, however, on the amount of specie that would be neces- 
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sary, under the circumstances which he had just described, he 
certainly differed materially , but he agreed with him and with 
others as to the advantages which the existing system had pro- 
duced during the war. It had enabled the country to make efforts 
to which its means would otherwise not have been equal. He 
readily admitted likewise that in peace the same system afforded 
facilities to commerce which it would not otherwise enjoy. While 
the Bank of England was not bound to pay its notes in cash; 
while it could regulate its issues merely by the convenience of the 
public, and by those issues accommodate at discretion mercantile 
individuals, of sound capital, it would go greater lengths in doing 
so, than it would venture to do if it were under the necessity 
of regulating its issues by the price of gold. A facility was, 
thereby, given to merchants under the existing system, which 
they would certainly be sorry to lose. He would go a step 
further. The existing system appeared, under certain circum- 
stances, to be favorable to the public at large. In the event 
of any distress, the Bank could go on with its issues, so that 
those who would otherwise be poor should not be poorer, 
and that distress might meet with relief. Undoubtedly this must 
os have the effect of mitigating evil, of obviating dif- 
ficulty, and- of diminishing temporary suffering. It must 
frequently give ease and facility to commercial transactions, 
and enable individuals engaged in those transactions to sur- 
mount obstacles which in the ordinary state of the circulation 
would be insuperable. But it was by no means an unmixed 
good. Onthe contrary, it was attended with great disadvan- 
tages. The consequence of it was too often an encouragement 
to speculation, to unsound dealings, to the accumulation of 
fictitious capital; from all of which, in the course of a given 
number of years, a greater quantity of evil would probably 
accrue than of real advantage. Even, therefore, on that narrow 
ground, although no one could deny that theexisting system gave 
occasional and valuable facilities to trade, yet it was manifest 
that on the long run it tended to destroy that solid and secure 
foundation on which the commerce ofa great nation ought to 
rest. To return to a currency of at sig might be in 
some degree to limit mercantile transactions, but it would be 
to place them on a firm and honorable basis. People would 
know where they were. 

From the beginning he had been of opinion, that we could 
never get back to our ancient system of currency, without 
temporary inconvenience. The only question was, whether 
it would be wise to adjourn the evil day. Even by the very 
appointment of the Committee to investigate this subject, some 
temporary inconvenience had been incurred. But if further 
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proceedings were to be adjourned for a year longer, the same 
course must be recommenced, and the present, which would 
then be a cratuitous inconvenience, must be avain submitted to. 

There was one point of great importance, and to which 
he wished the more particularly to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion, because he knew that it was one which had made a 
greater impression on the minds of some persons than any other 
circumstance. He meant the comparison of the circulating 
medium of the present day with the circulating medium of 
former times. The argument, which at the first view was 
sufficiently captivating, he would endeavour to state in as strong 
a manner as he was able. It was assumed that the circulating 
medium at this time was not greater than it was in 1797, ante- 
cedent to the Bank Restriction—and it was asked whether it 
was possible that the circulation could therefore be excessive 
or even sufficient. Nowhe admitted that the whole circula- 
ting medium was not greater at present than in the year 1797, 
or even in the year 1792, before the war; that the revenue 
had been augmented in the interval from 16 millions to more 
than 60 millions ; that the commerce of the country had tripled 
or quadrupled; that the agricultural and other transactions may 
have increased in equal proportions ; and yet it was possible 
that the same amount of circulating medium which existed at 
the first period might be sufficient at the last, or might even 
be excessive, though he did not say that it was excessive, at the 
present moment. 

The whole fallacy of the argument to which he referred, had 
arisen from not considering the great difference between a me- 
tallic and a paper circulation. 

Before the war the circulation (assuming it to have been 50 
nillions) consisted of 30 millions of gold, and about 20 millions 
of paper. 

t ee consisted (independent of the silver coinage for small 
payments) of about 50 millions of paper. 

Sothon to the close of the American war there were few 
Country Banks. They were confined to the great commercial 
towns, and to some of the large cities. 

The Country Bank system grew up in fact between that period 
and the commencement of the succeeding war. Until this sys- 
tem had made considerable progress, the transactions throughout 
the country were in a great measure carried on by small hoards 
of money. Individuals received their rents in specie, and kept 
a considerable amount of specie by them to pay their bills as 
they came in. But by the extension of the banking system, 
the habit of keeping specie is almost wholly done away. There 
is now scarcely such a thing as dead capital, except the small 
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proportion which is kept in the respective banks. Besides, the 
power of paper, by its easy conveyance and transmission, en- 
ables a small amount of it to perform many times the same 
operation which an equal quantity ef gold or silver can perform. 

In addition to these circumstances commercial ingenuity has 
since devised a variety of means by which the greatest and most 
complicated transactions may be carried on by the smallest 
quantity of paper. 

He would in the first place beg leave to read a note which 
would be found in the very valuable work of Mr. Colquhoun, 
which refers to the evidence that was collected on this part of 
the subject before the Bullion Committee in 1810. 

“* A refinement in giving velocity to the circulating medium, 
by uniting many bankers into one, for their private convenience, 
is practised by about two-thirds of the 71 private bankers of 
the metropolis, comprising chiefly those who reside in the city. 
According to the Report of the Bullion Committee, the daily 
payments made to these bankers (46 in number) amount on 
an average to 4,700,000/, If that sum were to be paid daily 
by one debtor to his creditor, without the intervention of bank- 
ing, and in coins, even of gold of one guinea each, the multitude 
of people that would be required to convey the specie from 
place to place would crowd the metropolis from one end to 
the other, since even more than 4,700,000/. would probably be 
wanted. To make payments in all the variety of sums which 
would be necessary by the customers of the whole 71 bankers 
and the Bank of England, it might require five, ten, or perhaps 
twenty times 4,700,000/. daily. As the matter however is con- 
trived, instead of this enormous sum of 4,700,000/. in coin, these 
daily payments, amounting in a year to fourteen hundred and 
fifty-seven millions, are made by means of the comparatively 
trifling sum of 220, 0004, daily for 310 days, or sixty-eight mil- 
lions yearly, The merchants agree that their orders on their 
respective bankers shall not be presented until the end of the 
day, when these 46 bankers meet and settle and exchange all 
the drafts and orders on each other, paying the difference in 
Bank notes, which is calculated to amount on an average to 
220,000/. a day. If about two-thirds of the private bankers in 
London pay one thousand five hundred miilions yearly for a 
part of their customers, how much must that yearly sum be in- 
creased by what the whole of the Bankers and the Bank of Eng- 
land pay, including the public revenue ‘and loans, the latter 
exceeding one hundred millions alone? When it is considered 
also that the vast and almost incalculable number of payments 
are all accomplished by means of about twenty millions in 
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Bank notes, the velocity of its circulation will appear to be 
most truly astonishing.” " 

It will be seen that by the arrangements to which allusion is 
here made, the sum of 220,000/. daily performs the operation of 
nearly 5,000,000/. or 20 times its ameunt. 

But he had further information to lay before the house upon 
this very important branch of the subject. 

It appeared by the papers before them, that the average 
circulation of Bank of England notes in the year 1818 was 
about 27,000,000. 

He had called for an account of the number of Bank nofes 
and Bank post bills of each denomination, issued in that 
year, and he found they amounted, together with those re- 
issued, to between 25 and 26 millions in number, and that the 
emission from the Bank of these notes of all descriptions 
in the course of the year amounted in value to nearly 
240,000,000/. Of these the 1/. notes constitute about 20 millions 
—the 2/. and 5/. notes, which had no existence in 1792, about 10 
millions more—and the remaining 210,000,000 may be com- 
pared with a similar accoant made up of the circulation in the 
year 1792, 

It will perhaps surprise the House when they learn that of 
the circulation of the larger notes in the year 1818, the number 
of 1000/. Bank notes alone amount to 112,000, and represent 
in their issue from the Bank, 112,000,000/. : that is, nearly the 
half in value of the whole of the Bank issue in that year. 

In the year 1792, the number of notes was 819,300, which 
represented in their issue, nearly 75,000,000/. sterling. ‘The 
number of 1000/, notes was in this year 40,000, representing, 
according to this calculation, about 40 millions. 

But there is another paper, which is drawn up for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the number of days that a Bank note of 
each denomination remained in circulation, at these respective 
periods. 

In the year 1792, the notes of 1000/. remained out, upon an 
average, 22 days. In the year 1818, only 13 days. In the 
year 1792, the 10/. notes remained out 236 days; m the year 
1818, 137 days. In the year 1792, the 300/. and 500/. notes 
remained out 24 days; in the year 1818, 14days. In the year 
1792, the 100/, notes remained out 84 days; in the year 1818, 
only 49 days. 

ie he should move for these papers to be laid before the 
House, he would not troukle them with further particulars; but 
to whatever qualifications these calculations may be subject, the 
House would see, from what he had already said, what an asto- 
nishing improvement there was in the means of accelerated 
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circulation in the course of the last 30 years; and how small 
a comparative proportion of currency might therefore be now 
necessary, compared with what was formerly required for the 
same purpose. These principles might be applied still more 
extensively to the circulation of the country than to that of the 
metropolis. 

In the metropolis, the transactions have been, for a century, 
carried on, in a greater or less degree, by the medium of 
paper ; but in the country, the paper circulation is in a consi- 
derable measure a recent creation: and the facilities of using 
it with economy have been in a course of improvement from 
year to year. 

Upon a subject of this nature, it was obviously impossible 
to fix any nice proportion; and if he was asked what was the 
only criterion of a circulation being sufficient or excessive, he 
must answer, that it could be found only in its value when 
compared with the precious metals. 

Whether a paper circulation should continue for small 
payments, in combination with specie, was a question of expe- 
diency ; but if it was to continue, its real value could only be 
ascertained by its convertibility into specie. It was a most 
singular circumstance, that in one of the most populous and 
commercial parts of the kingdom, in the county of Lancashire, 
where enterprise of every kind was carried to a greater extent 
than in any other district in the island, the greatest part of the 
circulating medium was carried on by bills of exchange; and 
when a respectable and intelligent individual connected with 
that county was asked whether any inconvenience resulted 
from that system, he replied, ‘‘ None whatever.” The tendency 
of this was to show, how little well founded was any alarm 
respecting an insufficiency of circulating medium. hatever 
temporary inconvenience or distress might arise from any sudden 
change, he was satisfied that where there was real and sub- 
stantial wealth in any county or district, that county or district 
would soon find a circulating medium for itself. 

He had explained to them what ingenuity had already 
accomplished in this respect, and he repeated that the same spi- 
rit of enterprize and talent which when directed to mechanics had 
discovered the powers of the steam-engine and the spinning- 
wheel, and had applied them to the purposes of life, had been 
found not less successful in devising means for circulating the 
property of the country in the most expeditious and profitable 
manner. 

There was only one remaining point to which it was neces- 
sary for him to advert, and which he should do in very few 
words. He alluded to the opinions which a Noble Earl had 
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embodied into the Resolutions he had moved respecting the 
Mint regulations. 

The Noble Lord would have an opportunity of explaining 
himself upon this subject, and there were others who would 
follow him, who would be fully competent to comment on what 
he might offer on this part of the subject. 

He would beg leave only to refer those members of the 
House, who were desirous of being informed upon this part 
of the question, to the evidence, in the Appendix, of Mr. Page 
and Mr. Fletcher on one side, and to the very able and as he 
thought satisfactory evidence of Mr. Mushett on the other. 

He could conscientiously say, that he had felt most anxious 
to hear and consider every thing that could be offered on this 
point. He had heard the Noble Earl over and over again— 
he entertained no more doubt than he had done at the com- 
mencement of the inquiry, and he had the satisfaction of 
thinking that several Noble Lords who had doubted, now 
entirely concurred with him. 

He could perfectly understand that in countries where gold 
and silver coins were both of them legal tender to any 
amount, that if the proper proportion was not observed in the 
value of the metals, the favoured metal would come in, and the 
other go out; but in this country where the Mint was not open 
to the public for the coinage of silver; where Government 
kept the silver coinage in their own hands; where its amount 
was so limited as not materially to exceed the necessary 
demand of the public for it as matter of exchange; where 
silver was not a legal tender for more than 40s. he really 
could not understand what the Mint regulations regarding the 
silver coinage could have to do with the state of the ex- 
changes or the price of gold—how it could be supposed that 
27,000,000/. of Bank of England paper, and 23 millions of 
country bank paper could be the representative of a silver 
coinage not legal tender beyond 40s. and in its total amount 
not exceeding 4 or 5 millions, was beyond his imagination to 
conceive. The principle advanced, if true, would apply equally 
to our copper coinage—it would apply still more strongly to 
the old silver coinage, which, although depreciated by wear to 
nearly 30 per cent. was nevertheless legal tender, at least to the 
amount of 25/. and yet never banished the gold from circula- 
tion. 

In fact, when so depreciated, a premium was oi.en given 
for it, from its smal‘ amount in quantity, and from the use of it 
in small payments | 

He had now introduced this important -ubject to te consi- 
deration of the House in all its different bearings. He felt 
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most desirous that the House should concur in the Report and 
recommendation of their Committee. 

They had proposed the plan which was now before the 
House, from a conviction that it would attain the desired ob- 
ject without material public inconvenience; they were deeply 
anxious that the country should return to some fixe | standard 
of value ; they were anxious to return to the ancient standard 
of value; they were anxious to return to it with the least prac- 
ticable delay; they were anxious to return to it with the least 
possible distress. It was because this plan appeared calcu- 
lated to obtain the object, by certain but progressive steps, that 
they had recommended it to the House. It insured an early, 
though not an immediate commencement, and that at a standard 
which now existed. 

The measures which were to follow were all to be taken so 
gradually that the operation of the latter parts of the plan might 
take place almost inscnsibly, even if the precaution of some 
contraction in the circulation should be necessary for that 
purpose. His own persuasion was that no such contraction 
would be necessary; that most, if not all the inconveniences 
which might arise from the experiment had been incurred 
already; and that if parliament would steadily adhere to the 
course recommended, they would see the antient standard of 
the country restored without material distress to any class of 
his Majesty’s subjects. 
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Osssrvinc many erroneous or very questionable notions to be 
prevalent in respect of the important topic of a paper currency ; 
or for my own part entertaining opinions which are not precisely 
conformable to predominant ideas on that subject ; I purpose to 
submit my sentiments to the public as briefly and clearly as I am 
able to expressthem. I shall offer no further preface nor apology ; 
premising only that I am no inexperienced theorist ; nor yet an 
interested practical man; though not altogether unused to the 
study and application of political economy. 

The actual depreciation of bank notes and paper currency is 
not, as I apprehend, occasioned by an excessive issue of notes of 
the Bank of England, or of other banks, nor even exchequer bills, 
much as these have been overdone; but by the subsisting corn 
laws: and the value of paper money must and will continue to 
fluctuate, and very widely so, until one of two measures shall 
be adopted: resumption of cash payments, or amendment of the 
corn laws. It is to be apprehended even, that the first of those 
measures may not be entirely effectual to restore the steadiness of 
a met llic standard of value, without the other. 

While cash payments are suspended, and a_ paper currency 
maintained, which is not convertible into gold or silver ; corn, and 
not gold nor silver, is the real measure of value. There is no 
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other present standard of estimation in Great Britain. The bank 
note, together with the exchequer bill, and every other sort of pa- 
per currency, now in circulation, is not to be converted into bul- 
lion, nor exchanged for a determinate quantity of gold or silver, 
unless at an uncertain and indefinitely distant time. The present 
exigible payment is a set-off or credit in discharge of some debt to 
the bank or to the government; and the paper currency is pre- 
sently exchangeable at market for marketable and variable prices of 
bullion, or of other commodities. The value of merchandise to be 
had in exchange is not determined by that of gold and silver. 
These are no longer requisite and indispensable subjects of Bri- 
tish commerce. Corn alone is now the one indispensable article 
of traffic in Great Britain. 

There is, no doubt, a subsisting demand for bullion among 
other materials of manufacture: that is, for plate and for plated 
ware, for use and for decoration. But this is a mere secondary 
object in the commerce and dealings of the empire. 

There exists moreover a carrying trade of bullion. The Bri- 
tish commerce, in course of its multifarious dealings, has to seek 
bullion in one place, where it can be best spared, to convey it 
thence to some other quarter where it is more needed: or to 
transfer it in payment of foreign debt; received in discharge of 
one, delivered in liquidation of another. A portion of the car- 
ried bullion rests during its transit, constituting a stock in hand. 
Important as this traffic undoubtedly is, it yet can be but secon- 
dary, when compared with the unceasing occasion for bullion in 
any country where this is the chief medium of circulation. 

Wherever gold and silver occupy that prominent place in the 
local currency, they must be a main article of traffic. All internal 
commerce there bears direct reference to specie. External com- 
merce is intimately concerned with it. If there be a deficiency 
of bullion coined or uncoined, it must be sought for and fetched 
from places where it may be procurable. If there be a redun- 
dancy, it must be carried away to places that have greater need of 
it. Command of it enables the nation or the individual to pur- 
chase what is wanted or desired ; the fruit or the performance of 
labor. Need of it induces the nation or the individual to part 
with something possessed, labor or fruit of labor, whereby it 
may be obtained. 

But in countries where gold or silver is not a part of the circulat- 
ing medium, each is wanted only for its uses among materials of 
manufacture, as a metal wrought or to be wrought; or for the 
carrying trade of bullion. 

in Great Britain, while bullion furnishes no part of the curren- 
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cy unless for small change, the occasion for it is almost confined 
to its purposes as merchandise, and is neither general nor inces- 
sant. The principal and important article of trafic, for which 
there’ is unceasing occasion, is corn. It is the chief object of hus- 
bandry ; and (if I may be allowed to use the term in a comprehen- 
sive sense for the sake of avoiding circumlocution, employing the 
single word to signify the vegetable nutriment of man, whether 
cereal grains or farinaceous roots ;) it is the chief means of susten- 
ance of ‘the people. Any thing else may be dispensed with and 
foregone, Corn alone is always inevitably requisite : and there- 
fore it is the natural standard by which the value of every other 
thing, unless among pastoral and hunting tribes, is regulated, when 
there is no other conventional standard possessing intrinsic 
value. | 

It must be indeed admitted, that in long periods the chief article 
of human nourishment, or in a word,'corn, is a measure of the 
value of other things, not excepting gold and silver: and that bul- 
lion is not for a large period a standard of the value of corn. But 
corn does measure, if not with precision, yet with greater approach 
to exactness than any other single matter, the worth of labor; and 
this measures the cost of production and value of commodities 
produced. It is a true criterion of value, apart from the conside- 
ration of rarity and predilection. | 

A bank note, or other piece of currency, not being convertible 
into gold or silver, but merely conveying and assigning a credit in 
account or right of presenting it in discharge of debt, is not refer- 
tible for a measure of its value to the species or denomination 
borne on the face of it; but to the goods, merchandise or commo- 
dities, which it can purchase in market ; and chiefly corn, which 
is merchandise universally in request. The currency, which has 
been described, does not measure the value of commodities, 
though it serve for a medium of comparison between goods of va-~ 
rious sorts. ‘The value of commodities in market measures that of 
the currency. A banknote at any given time is worth just so 
much corn or merchandise as it will then purchase. 

Its worth would be as variable, as the fluctuations of market, 
were this entirely unrestricted. No guide of estimation could, in 
such case, be indicated, besides experience of the past, and proba- 
Ble conjecture of the future, market prices. But laws, regulating 
importation of corn, do furnish some points of a scal® for estimation 
of a currency, relatively to which its importation is reyulated. 
Under subsisting rules, which sanction the vend of :mported corn, 
when the price of wheat is eighty shillings per quarter; barley 
forty shillings; rye, &c. fifty-three shillings ; and oats twenty~ 
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seven shillings, a bank note of one pound sterling is, in ordinary 
circumstances, or at a mean, worth two bushels of wheat; 
four of barley; nearly six of oats; and about three of rye, &c. 

If the home growth of corn, or those sorts in particular, which 
are chiefly consumed, be just sufficient, or very nearly so, the value 
of a bank note in exchange for corn may be expected to conform 
prettyexactly to that standard. In such circumstances the value 
of bullion will be regulated by the carrying trade of it; disregarding, 
as comparatively insignificant, the demand for gold and silver 
among materials of manufacture, or as metals wrought or to be 
wrought. 

But if the home growth be insufficient, the price must rise 
above the standard fixed by the corn laws, to legalise supply by im- 
portation. A bank note of a pound sterling no longer represents 
two bushels of wheat, and four of barley ; or six of oats, and three 
of rye: but a certain other proportion of each of them. It repre- 
sents perhaps one and a half, or one and three quarters of the 
bushel of wheat, or such other ratio as the enhanced price mani- 
fests. 

The value of the bank note is now altered with reference to 
gold and silver, although no change should, in other respects, 
have taken place in the commerce of bullion. For a change must be 
produced in that trade and in its general market, although no other 
circumstance should occur to produce it, besides unusual importa- 
tion of corn. 

Since that importation takes place in no ordinary but extraor- 
dinary state of commercial relations, it must be met by an uncom- 
mon export of merchandise, bullion or other commodities. The 
goods must be sold unusually cheap to induce an unusual demand 
for them. An uncommon impulse is given to the trade of bullion. 
It must be sought and procured with the offer of goods at reduced 
prices. Hence the anomaly of increased demand tending to dimi- 
nution of price of all exportable goods. Bullion is in request at 
advanced rates. A vent for other commodities is open at lowered 
prices. The bank note then purchases less gold and less corn than 
before; but as much or more of other goods, than it previ- 
ously did. Every thing is depreciated except bullion and 
corn. 

This course does necessarily take effect, not only when all sorts 
of agricultural produce are scarce by reason of scanty harvests; 
but also when any one species of corn is deficient which,can be 
deemed indispensable. ‘Though wheat be abundant, -yet if barley 
or oats be deficient, then the value of the paper currency. is deter- 
mined by that deficient sort. The bank note of one pound ster- 
ling, which continues to represent two bushels of wheat, now 
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represents less than four of barley, or than six of oats. It is equi- 
valent to some other proportion; perhaps three and a half, or three 
and three quarters of the bushel of barley ; possibly five, or five and 
a half of oats. The paper currency then is depreciated in respect 
of an imported species of corn ; and in respect of bullion also: while 
it continues to maintain its value relatively to otherand unimported 
corn: and this therefore, with every other species of agricultural 
production, is consequently depreciated equally and at the same 
time with the paper currency and exported commodities. 

If the home growth of every sort of corn be in any season more 
than adequate to the national wants, then indeed the bank note 
will represent a larger quantity of corn, The surplus of produce 
now causes a glut in the domestic market. It is not likely to find 
a vent into foreign countries ; where corn is habitually cheaper 
than in Great Britain. The surplus must be stored here for future 
use ; and mean time it overstocks the granaries, and lowers the 
price of grain below the standard of the corn laws; and very 
much so, if the excess of the supply above the demand be 

reat. 
: In this case the bank note of one pound sterling no om repre- 
sents two bushels of wheat, and four of barley; or six of oats and 


three of rye, &c.: but some other ratio, perhaps three bushels of 
wheat ; possibly five of barley; mayhap seven of oats, or four of 


rye, &c. The value of the bank note is a mean of the several 
proportions, at which the various sorts of grain find purchasers at 
market. 

The carrying trade of bullion, now experiencing no unusual 
impulse, is pushed with no extraordinary briskness. Gold and 
silver are moderately in demand for their uses as metals. There 
is not any circumstance operating, that should enhance the price 
of bullion. It is therefore reduced to the rate, which the demand 
for it throughout the commercial world may just then assign 
to it, and of which it finds the level by means of the carrying 
trade. 

The value of the paper currency relatively to corn has now been 
increased : and the bank note can purchase a greater proportion of 
bullion than it previously did. The price then of all sorts of com- 
modities, as reckoned in the paper currency, must decline; but 
without inducing an increased demand for them. Since the foreign 
trade is diminished, and the means of the agriculturist unaug- 
mented. 

In either case, then, of the price of corn exceeding or falling 
short of the standard assigned to it by the corn laws, a reduction 
of the price of merchandise adapted to foreign trade, is the result ; 
attended however with diminution of the demand for such merchan- 
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dise in the one instance, and with enhancement of the price of bul- 
lion in the other. 

It is only while corn of every sort continues to bear a mean 
price, that the level of trade can be maintained ; and matters may 
proceed in an even course. ‘Then and then only can the value of 
bullion and currency be the same; and the prices of the necessa- 
ties of life, and of merchandise adapted to exportation, be equable 
and uniform. ) 

The subject has been thus far viewed as from a British station. 
The purpose of elucidation may be served by next contemplating 
it for a moment, as from a remoter and foreign point of 
view. 

‘The value of British paper currency being referrible to definite 
quantities of corn, its worth in foreign countries is deducible 
from that of corn which can be sent thence to Great Britain. The 
foreign debtors of England, or the purchasers of its merchandise, 
can discharge their debts, or make good their purchases, with con- 
tinental corn subject to the charges of transport, and worth in 
England more than the mean rate of the paper currency, whenever 
the ports may be open for corn to be forthwith sold ; but less than 
that rate, when import is admissible only for storing in grana- 
ries, to await during an indefinite term permission for the sale 
of it. 

If the admission of corn for an immediate sale were a rare occur- 
rence, the remote contingency of its admissibility would greatly 
affect that result; so as to do away perhaps the consequences of 
inequality. But, if admission be so frequent as to be counted upon 
as a proximate event, the deduction to be made for contingency 
will be less considerable, and the value of the paper currency will 
more nearly approximate at all seasons to the cost of foreign corn 
sent from abroad to England. 

When the ports of Great Britain are actually open, the value of 
the British currency in foreign exchanges must be governed by the 
cost of foreign corn sent to England. The purchaser of British 
commodities, or the debtor abroad, can liquidate the debt, or com- 
plete the purchase, with such foreign corn: and the value of the 
debt is no greater than the cost of so much as will serve to effect 
its discharge. 

While the ports are closed to imported corn for immediate sale, 
the foreign exchanges must still be influenced by the cost of foreign 
corn, subject however to a deduction for the contingency of the 
early or distant admissibility of it. 

The foreign trader then can estimate the British paper currency 
at no more than the cost of corn in a foreign market, whence he 
could cause a sufficient quantity of it to be conveyed to England 
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for the purpose of a remittance, subject to charges of transport as 
incident to such remittance, and subject likewise to a suitable de- 
duction for the period that is to run before the remittance becomes 
effectual. ‘That period is a short one when the ports of England 
are open to importation for immediate sale. It is longer, indefinite, 
and contingent, when they are closed. 

Foreign exchanges must be influenced, if not primarily regu- 
lated, by the difference of the price of corn in Great Britain, and 
at the markets whence its foreign supply is chiefly sup- 
plied. 

It may be here remarked, by way of incidental observation, not 
however altogether foreign to the main subject, that the subsisting 
rules, which regulate the importation of corn in Great Britain, 
operate asa grant of a premium, and, a very large one, upon 
imported corn, whenever the vend of this for domestic consump- 
tioh becomes lawful. The cost of its production in foreign coun- 
tries being much less than it is in England, the price at which it 
may be imported, so as to afford competent profit in ordinary 
course, is very much short of the rate which authorises the vend. 
The difference is a premium to the importer, shared between the 
British trader and foreign supplier. So much of it, as is obtained 
by the latter, is a tribute, which Great Britain pays to the foreign 
granary. So much as remains with the former, is an impost levied 
on the consumer for the benefit of the speculator. 

Before we proceed to consider the probable effect of the same 
causes, as they will operate after the resumption of cash payments, 
it may be advisable to pause over a few observations concerning the 
necessary preparation for it. 

To that end it is requisite, not only that the Bank should be pro- 
vided with a sufficient fund of coined money to face the probable 
demand for it, upon ordinary estimates of banking, with reference 
to the quantity of bank notes to be kept in circulation; but it is 
likewise necessary, that a sufficient amount of coined money should 
be further provided, to supply the general. wants of- circulation 
concomitantly with a currency of bank notes; and over and above 
the ordinary stock of bullion in hand, for the carrying trade of it, 
and for the supply of wrought gold and silver. 

The amount, which will be now requisite for that purpose, must 
assuredly be greater than the whole quantity of circulating coin as 
current before the enactment of a restriction on cash payments. 
That has been estimated at twenty millions of pounds sterling : 
and it will not be thought an extravagant supposition, that half as 
much more, or thirty millions sterling of gold and silver, may be 
nOW requisite for the same purpose. Coimed money must take 
the place, not only of notes of the Bank of England,’ but likewise 
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of notes of country banks in districts of Great Britain, where notes 
of the Bank of England have none or scarcely any circulation. 
The amount of coined money, which will be wanted, can- 
not therefore be estimated from the circulation of the Bank of 
England alone. 

The smaller part of that amount will suffice for the banking 
stock of the Bank of England. The greater part is requisite for 
more general wants of circulation. 

It is a mistake, and not an uncommon one, to suppose that, 
because the Bank has been a gainer by the restriction of cash pay- 
ments, therefore that body must be the loser by the resumption of 
such payment, and bear all the expense of it. Nodoubt the Bank 
must defray the charge of providing the quantity of specie neces- 
sary to the transaction of its ordinary business under the circum- 
stance of renewed liability to a call for coined money. It is under- 
stood to have done so. But the expense of providing the quantity 
needed for general circulation must and will fall, as in justice 
it ought, upon the public or the state. 

To replace its issues of coined money, after the restriction shall 
have been withdrawn, supposing bullion to exceed the mint price, 
the Bank has but to employ the means which it possesses, to leave 
no resource to its debtors, but payment in specie. It need but 
curtail the issue of notes for a while, after recalling a portion of 
outstanding notes by a sale of exchequer bills, or other securities 
held by it; and the rest of its debtors must find metallic money to 
make good their engagements. Now it is clear, that the debtor, 
not the creditor, is the person who must sustain the loss incident 
to the provision of means of payment. It is he who is to pay, not 
he who is to receive, who must bear the burden. The bank, it is 
true, must furnish coin in the first instance to pay its notes upon 
demand. But the public must furnish coin in 2 next instance 
to pay the acceptances which the Bank holds, and to discharge en- 
gagements at their term. The Bank, as should be remembered, is 
more a creditor than a debtor.. Its own notes are indeed payable 
at sight; and its purchased bills at dates. But these come in course 
of payment faster than any run upon the Bank, which can be 
anticipated, could exhaust its funds. for answering the call for coin. 

What may be the opinion of the directors of the Bank, in regard 
to the interests of that body, as concerned in the question of 
resumption of cash payments, the author has not any pretensions 
to know: but to his apprehension it seems evident, that the notions, 
with which this great national question has been taken up in a spie 
rit of animosity against that body, are founded in error and prejudice. 

Werea metallic currency re-established, the Bank would pro- 
bably be enabled to maintain nearly as great a circulation of its 
notes, as it has of late years done: and might be able to do so with 
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@ less stock of bullion than it has been for some time provided 
with. The Bank now reaps a benefit from interest received upon 
an amount equal to the sum of outstanding notes, abating interest 
foregone upon the unprofitable amount of gold and silver in its 
coffers. It would reap a like benefit of interest upon the difference 
between the circulation maintained and the stock of coin and bul- 
lion kept up. As the Bank is understood to have a greater store 
than it would be necessary to retain as a current stock, that diffe- 
rence, when ..atters shall have got into a regular course, would 
probably surpass the actual excess. 

A critical period must, no doubt, be gone through by the Bank, 
and by the public at large, while passing from a paper currency to 
a metallic one. The Bank however has nothingto apprehend from 
it, beyond a mere transitory occasion to forbear a portion of its 
accustomed gains. The public in general is likely to experience 
no small revulsion. Yet, as this must be encountered some time 
or other, if the country is ever to return to a wholesome metallic 
currency, it may as well be encountered now, as at any future 
moment, if the period be not especially unseasonable for the public 
interests. The Bank has not, as a distinct body, any separate con- 
cern in this matter. 

Among those, who deprecate an immediate return to cash 
payments, some appear to rely on the argument of a supposed 


general scarcity of bullion. Yet, if gold and silver be universally 
scarce ; which, considering the disturbed state of the countries in 
which the most productive mines of gold and silver are situated, 
and the consequent diminished —_ of these metals, may not 


improbably be true, the resumption of cash payments would but 
place England on a par with the rest of the world. A general re- 
duction of prices must ensue, if a general deficiency of bullion 
exist. ‘The main inconvenience, which must arise from England's 
participation, will be the contrast between British currency and 
that of other countries, with reference to corn, being thus ren- 
dered more glaring and more burdensome. 

With no great depth of sagacity it iseasy to foresee a future 
excess of supply, much surpassing the present defect. When 
tranquillity shall have been restored in Spanish America; and 
when, as a consequence of its restoration, science with its modern 
improvements, with the steam-engine and with skilful metal- 
lurgy, shall have penetrated into the mines of Mexico and: Peru, 
the supply of gold and silver will be as much too abundant, as it 
is now too scanty. An eventful change in the value of silver and 
gold may be therefore anticipated, though its probable date cannot yet 
be assigned. Every thing must then become dearer, just as it now 
grows cheaper. It cannot surely be proposed to postpone a. re- 
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turn to metallic currency in England, until that great revolution 
shall have commenced. 

If, indeed, there be a prevalent scarcity of gold and silver at 
present in other countries, as in England unquestionably there now 
is, that scarcity, so faras England is concerned, must be in part 
ascribed to a hoard of bullion, withdrawn from commerce, and 
unprofitably laid up in the coffers of the Bank. Let that be 
thrown into the market, and the actual scarcity will be relieved 
by it : and most likely bullion may ere long be repurchased at 
more equal prices. 

Much regret has been expressed repeatedly, and from divers 
quarters, that a large sum of coined gold should have been issued 
from the Bank, (no less than six millions sterling within the last 
three years, ‘) which instantaneously disappeared from circulation. 
The promptitude, with which it vanished, has indeed been not a 
little instructive. It has no doubt been exported for builion. 
But surely it has not been therefore unserviceable. For it has 
gone towards the liquidation of an unfavorable balance. Had it 
remained in the coffers of the Bank, with the rest of the gold and 
silver provided as a preparative for returning to cash payments, 
just so much of the unfavorable balance would have continued 
undischarged, burdening the commercial relations of the country. 
The foreign exchanges would have so much the earlier grown 
to be still more disadvantageous to Great Britain. 

That issue of gold coin did not serve, as must be confessed, 
the purpose for which it was put forth—to commence a renewal 
of metallic currency. But it restored to the market gold which 
had been withdrawn from it, and which was needed in it. The 
supply did tend to keep down the price of bullion in the market ; 
which was a very desirable end. It enabled British purchasers of 
bullion abroad to obtain gold, for a while, at less advanced rates 
than they must else have given in the sterling or nominal desig- 
nation of British currency. 

Has no part of the present hoard of gold at the Bank been col- 
lected since that issue of gold coin began ? Has none been accu- 
mulated during its continuance ? ‘To that very issue of coin from 
the Bank, improvident as it has been deemed, must be mainly 
ascribed a prolonged moderation of the price of bullion ; during 
the continuance of which, requisite supplies were obtained from 
abroad ; and may or might have contributed to replace to the 
Bank that unavailing issue of coin. 


The national loss attending the transaction has consisted in the 


*Sce printed returns to Parliament. The amount seems to be 6,227,345L 
But there is syme discrepancy in particulars. 
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expense of coinage. It is a dead loss to the state, or apparently 
iS SO, Supposing he gold coin to have been melted down. Much 
of it, however, was carried abroad unaltered. A part of that ex- 
port continues to move in the foreign carrying trade of bullion, as 
Portugal gold and Spanish dollars do in our own. Whatever re- 
mains unmelted will certainly revert to England, whenever the 
foreign exchanges shall turn in its favor. No loss then need 
ultimately to result from the export of unmelted coin : which is 
but pledged or deposited abroad, to be redeemed or recalled at a 
future time. The detriment is confined to so much as has been 
converted into another shape ; and which is alienated under 
a loss of the whole charge of coinage. 

A question may here be proposed, not undeserving of considera- 
tion ; whether it might not be expedient for the public interest, 
to draw forth the storejof gold and silver, which is at present re- 
tained in the Bank ; although the resumption of cash payments, 
with a view to which jt has been there accumulated, should con- 
tinue to be fora while deferred ? The very step, which was taken 
as a preparative for the return to cash payments, becomes in its 
turn an obstacle to the accomplishment of that important object. 
It has contributed to produce a scarcity, which conversely prevents 
the completion of the purpose for which it was undertaken. That 
hoard is now at best useless. According to the subsisting law, it 
is not to be applied to the purpose for which it was laid by, until six 
months hence ; and according to the intentions of the ministers 
of the crown, until more than atwelvemonth from this time. Mean- 
while public relief would be afforded by lending it, in way of 
accommodation, to be repaid in kind before the appointed time for 
the discontinuance of the Bank restriction. It is but necessary 
that the public voice, through its legitimate organ, should autho- 
rise the Bank so to apply its hoarded gold to the relief of the pub- 
lic exigency. 

The retention of a hoard of gold and silver, while bullion bears 
an exorbitant price, (the destined use of that fund being yet re- 
mote,) seems to be much such policy, as the keeping of a well- 
stocked granary closed during an urgent famine, and until an 
abundant harvest shall have been reaped: not merely to a later 
period of the dearth ; but purposely and professedly until the 
scarcity shall, by other means, be relieved and cease: not for 
more urgent exigency ; but for use after the cessation of urgency. 
The store of gold and silver is not to be employed until the price 
of bullion shall fall ; when it might be easily replaced, were it 
now issued. Mean time it is withheld ; and the withholding 
of it helps to prolong the scarcity, which originated in the 
withdrawing of it. 
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That hoard of gold, however, is not alone an adequate provision 
to enter at once upon the re-establishment of metallic currency. 
Enough of gold, as of silver, must be first provided to serve all the 
purposes of that metallic circulation : not a mere sufficiency for 
the ordinary course of the business of the Bank afterthe complete 
restoration of a gold currency. 

When the wants of Great Britain, by the re-establishment of 
metallic currency, shall have been superadded to that of the rest 
of the world, unquestionably this increase of occasion for bullion 
must add to its value, and proportionally reduce the price of all 
other things ; not in England alone, but in the market of other 
countries likewise. Supposing, for illustration’s sake, that the re- 
sumption of cash payments in England raises a want of thirty mil- 
lions sterling, and that the whole quantity in circulation in coun- 
tries with which Great Britain extensively deals, is three hundred 
millions ; then bullion will be* enhanced one tenth, and all other 
things depreciated in like proportion. 

The whole requisite quantity not being actually present in Eng- 
land, it must be purchased from abroad by an extraordinary export 
of goods. This cannot be effected on the sudden, by merely 
willing it. ‘The purpose must be accomplished by course of trade 
in a period of years. Whether this can be done at the same 
time that an unusual export of goods takes place in payment of 
imports of corn, may seem problematical. Jt would not perhaps 
be unreasonable to surmise, that no period can on probable grounds 
be assigned for the completion of such an importof bullion, (divested 
as England has been of its metallic currency, ) as would place it on 
a par with the rest of Europe (which has preserved one,) earlier 
than that of the British corn trade having found its level. 

That level it cannot find, until a large experience has deter- 
mined the average import of corn in respect both of time and of 
quantity. This experience can be but slowly gained. When it 
has been ucquired, the trade, though fluctuating from brisker mo- 
ments to a duller condition, will partake of the nature of a perma- 
nent though unsteady traffic. Mean time the occasional recur- 
rence of extraordinary import of corn, and correspondent export of 
goods, interrupts the progress of another, but temporary traffic, 
consisting of an extraordinary export of goods for a correspondent 
import of bullion. 

This brings us to the consideration of the remaining point pro- 
posed for examination—The effect of fluctuations in the price of 
corn after the resumption of cash payments at the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

If the price of corn do not exceed the standard fixed by the corn 
aws, no importation consequently takes place. The price of bul- 
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lion will now be governed by the course of the carrying trade of 
it. In ordinary times, as in peace, its fluctuation cannot be ver 
great : no such urgency of commercial wants can be anticipated as 
should cause any great variation in the price of bullion, unless 
some emergency occur in another country that has extensive deal- 
ings. An unusual demand being created elsewhere, the prices 
may be here affected by it. But even the difficulty of supplying 
an uncommon want is no small check on it, tending to depress it 
and keep it within bounds. 

When the price of corn (intending by that term what is conver- 
tible into meal for food of man) does exceed that standard, a sup- 
ply of the necessaries of life must be sought, and will be so, even 
on exorbitant terms : and, as the ordinary price of corn in England 
exceeds even extraordinary prices abroad, the advanced rate at 
home can scarcely fail of commanding the supply. Payment of it 
must be effected by a more than usual export of goods; and 
among the rest, and perhaps foremost among them, with labor. 

The frequent recurrence of this exigency cannot but excite a 
continual expectation of it. The course of trade will be adjusted 
consonantly to that expectation. Goods will be taken upon cre- 
dit at foreign markets with an indirect view to a payment in corn, 
which shall be effected when an opportunity occurs for doing so 
with the whole benefit of the premium, which our corn laws vir- 
tually grant upon importation. Goods will be sold upon credit in 
contemplation of remittances, to be effected when the granaries 
shall be open for the sale of foreign imported corn, and when the 
ports shall be open to the importation of corn for immediate sale. 

By corn then will the foreign exchanges be regulated. The ba- 
lance of trade, as concerns other merchandise, must be made good 
withcorn. ‘The balance of debts, when in favor of Great Britain, 
must finally be liquidated by remittances of corn; when unfavor- 
able to it, must provisionally be discharged with bullion. Corn 
becomes the ultimate object of transactions of British commerce, 
however circuitously : and it ultimately determines the value of 
currency, and necessarily governs foreign exchanges. 

But the ounce of gold, which in England, by operation of law, 
represents little less Zen a quarter of wheat, and the ounce of sil- 
ver, which in like manner represents a little more than half a bush- 
el of the same sort of grain, do not in any other part of Europe 
stand for so much as two thirds, or half of that value. 

There must be a constant tendency then of those metals, easily 
transportable as they are, to move from a country where they are 
undervalued, to another in which they bring a greater value. Eng- 
Jand therefore must always be understocked with bullion. No 
more can at any time be willingly retained, than is quite unavoid- 
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able 5 and any the slightest unusual call for it, must find a de- 
ficiency, and have the consequent effect of inducing scarcity. As 
with other indispensable things, a small degree of further deficien- 
cy, coming upon an already scanty stock, and meeting no prompt 
supply, must be productive of very great enhancement of price. 

It is hence inferred, that, after the abrogation of the restriction 
on issues of coin from thé Bank, and after the resumption of cash- 
payments there, and re-establishment of metallic currency in the 
realm, England will yet be subject to frequent and distressing fluce 
tuation of the price of bullion, compared to its currency consisting 
of paper convertible into coin, and of coin not convertible, with- 
put breach of the law, into bullion. 

Gold and silver, though universally serving for their convention- 
al as well as their intrinsic value, are not the only measure of va- 
luation. Corn measures worth likewise, and more permanently 
than they do. Undervalued, as they now relatively are, according 
to the standard here fixed by the corn laws, the country is, in re- 
spect of its currency, much in the same predicament with one that 
has a portion of debased currency co-ordinate with one more really 
valuable. 

The currency is by operation of law rendered representative of 
certain average quantities of corn. Paper circulation, standing for 
debts which may be discharged with the equivalent of those quan- 
tities, does truly representno more. But gold and silver, having 
an intrinsic greater value, as vendible abroad for more than the 
equivalent of those quantities, is a currency of more real worth. 
Both cannot long remain in circulation together. ‘he gold and 
silver must give place to paper currency, and leave it in sole pos- 
session. 

It has been thought and alleged, that the Bank of England pos- , 
sesses the ability of restoring, at anytime, the par of paper cur- 
rency and bullion, by the simple expedient of contracting its issue 
of bank notes ; and would be compelled by a prudent regard for 
its own interest to do so, were its notes made convertible into coin- 
ed money: or, in other words, that the steps, which must be taken 
by the Bank, whenever bullion rises much above the Mint price, to 
make its prompt resources of coined money suffice, and to protect 
itself from arun upon it for gold, would re-establish the par of foe 
reign exchanges, by raising the value of its paper circulationto a 
level with the price of bullion in market. 

That notes of the Bank of England, convertible into gold coin 
upon demand, must keep pace with the value of bullion, so long as 
confidence in the solvency of the Bank endures, is a position not 
to becontroverted. ‘That they should continue to do so, down to 
the very last note suffered to remain in circulation, is undeni lesb 
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The debtor of the Bank must purchase its notes or else metallic cur- 
rency. at the price of the latter, which is nearly the same with the 
price of bullion, td fulfil his engagements to the Bank. He must 
give nearly the same premium on one as on the other. 

In ordinary circumstances this may doubtless suffice. If all the 
gold and silver, coined and uncoined, which is present in the whole 
country, be more than adequate to the foreign demand for bullion, 
the par of exchange will assuredly be restored, and probably be 
soon turned, and exchanges incline the other way, until a compe- 
tent quantity of gold and silver be brought back. 

But if the foreign demand for bullion exceed the actual quantity 
of gold and silver in the realm ; if its resources of metallic money 
and of bullion be inadequate to the craving of the foreign market ; 
what then is to ensue? Every note of the Bank of England will 
ceatainily be withdrawn from circulation. What then is to fol- 
low 

It is, however, contended, that, before matters could arrive at 
that point, the whole quantity of the paper circulation must have 
been reduced in proportion to the reduction of the Bank circulation, 
and its value proportionately augmented with its scarcity. Goods, 
emma yr falling in price, would become available for exporta- 
tion to satisfy the foreign debt. 

The reasoning, which supports the argument alluded to, may 
be quite satisfactory,and conclusive, if all the data be conceded ; 
if things remain in other respects as they are; or as, for the argu- 
thiins, hey are supposed to continue. 

But it is not by any means clear, that the paper circulation in 
general, whereof bank-notes are but a part, shall precisely follow 
the lead of Bank paper. 

The paper circulation of Great Britain, besides notes of the 
Bank, consists chiefly of exchequer bills payable at a future and 
not precisely definite term ; and, in the next place, private accep- 
tances payable at limited dates; and lastly, notes of private banks 
and of individuals, likewise payable on demand. 

Exchequer bills, which in their amount much exceed the whole 
circulation of the Bank of England, are not subject to an immedi- 
ate exaction of payment. They are liable to unlimited deprecia- 
tion ; not being convertible into money at the will of the holder 
and at his own time, but at a period determined by the debtor 
instead of the creditor. 

Private acceptances at short dates are more nearly on a footing 
with notes payable on demand. At the expiration of the term 
they fall into the same class with them. 

These are indeed exigible forthwith; and must be discharged 
either with coin, or with notes of the Bank of England, or with 
the set-off of some other transferable demand. 
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If this alternative did not exist, the expectation entertained, that 
a diminution of amount in the circulation of the Bank of England’s 
notes shall enforce a like reduction of notes of country banks and 
a general diminution of paper-circulation, might be well founded : 
provided no other expedient remain to the private circulator. 

Without stopping to inquire whether other expedients may pro- 
bably be devised, and are likely to be adopted, it is enough for the 
argument to observe, that the alternative, which has been men- 
tioned, cannot be excluded. In a scarcity of money, it is not 
impracticable to have recourse to an exchange of debts and barter 
of credits, for the liquidation and adjustment of all pecuniary 
tranSactions, in like manner as recourse is had to the barter of 
goods under circumstances of scarcity of currency. 

The prevailing practice of country banks, and their mode of 
dealing, together with the manner in which a daily settlement of 
accounts is effected among bankers in London, have paved the 
way for the complete introduction of a system of barter and 
exchange of debts and credits: by which a common medium of 
currency, unless for small change, may be entirely dispensed with. 

Notes of country banks are payable in London, or by drafts on 
London. They are there paid, like payments originating in 
London, at the house of bankers. The holder of the draft pays it 
to his banker, has credit for it, and draws against it for any 
payments which he himself is to make good. The London 
bankers mutually settle daily their accounts of the day; and the 
final balance of the whole account among the whole body, may as 
easily be adjusted by a transfer of credit with the Bank of England 
covered by unexpired bills previously deposited with the Bank, as 
by actually passing notes of the Bank from the hand of one 
banker’s clerk to that of another. The practice of opening an 
account with the Bank, and maintaining a credit there by a deposit 
of discountable bills, is a established one: and nothing can be 
easier than such an use of it. 

In the whole of these transactions not a piece of money, nora 
Bank of England's note, is needed. All is effected by transfer of 
credit among parties step by step known to each other. It is only 
for small payments, and between parties not known to and trusted 
by each other, that a current medium of circulation is indispensable. 

In every part of Great Britain, besides London and its immediate 
vicinity, with a single distant county, that want is supplied by 
notes of the country banks. It appears by no means improbable, 
that as fast as notes of the Bank of England shall be withdrawn, 
notes of country banks. will take their place in the more distant as 
well as in the nearer range of the currency of the metropolis, if not 
within the metropolis itself. A much less circulation of Bank of 
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England's notes may suffice, as their place becomes supplied by 
circulation of country notes ; without any consequent diminution 
of the aggregate amount. 

On the extreme supposition, which has been before admitted, 
that the Bank of England may be driven to withdraw the whole of 
its notes from circulation, it yet does not follow, that no device 
or contrivance may be hit upon by private persons to furnish the 
metropolis with a paper-currency in the absence of bank-notes and 
metallic circulation ; or that the urgency of the public wants may 
not give birth to the introduction of a substitute, without deliberate 
art or contrivance, and simply in a natural course as a result of the 
emergency. 

In less exigency, recourse has formerly been had to the issue of 
tokens by individuals. Other means, not contrary to law, might 
be now pointed out as likely to be resorted to, if the object of 
these speculations were to suggest a prospective remedy for a con- 
tingent evil. Enough has been said to show, that it is far from 
an admitted truth, that al! the data, upon which the reasoning 
here controverted was founded, can be assumed as certain and 
inevitable. 

If there were no other criterion and measure of the value of 
paper currency besides its scarcity or abundance, then the argu- 
ment for an expectation, that its value shall follow the scale of its 
copiousness, might be just. Perhaps when that argument was 
put forward, it might be entirely correct ; no other criterion exist- 
ing, besides the standard value of the denomination of money 
borne on the face of that currency. But paper, whether consist- 
ing of Bank of England's notes, or exchequer-bills, or private 
acceptances, or country notes, represents debt, or an obligation of 
payment; which will be fulfilled by transfer of a credit in nominal 
money, that is, the pound sterling; the value of which is now 
fixed at the mean price of divers sorts of corn: two bushels 
of wheat, and four of barley; nearly six of oats, and three of 
rye, &c. 

Bullion may fluctuate in price; gold and silver may be scarce 
or abundant; both may disappear from circulation: Bank-notes 
may follow in the train, and be withdrawn from circulation: all 
the while the mean worth of the pound sterling remains, amidst 
the vicissitudes of metallic currency, regulated and determined by 
the average price of corn. 

The pound sterling is not a fourth part (more a few grains) of 
an ounce of gold ; nor is it a little less than four ounces of silver; 
but it is the mean price of two bushels of wheat, and certain other 
proportions of other grain. 

“Vain then will every endeavour be to establish and preserve a 
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metallic currency, while the real standard of the value of money 
is corn, and not gold nor silver. ‘The endeavour may be attended 
with serious inconyenience. It may produce much uncertainty and- 
confusion : much distress and difhculty. It cannot be effectual : 
until the corn-laws are altered, and the pound sterling is mea- 
sured by gold and silver, instead of wheat afd barley. 

I am not unapprised of very cogent reasons against re-agitating 
the important question of the corn-laws. But, if indeed it be for- 
bidden in prudence to amend those regulations, we mustbe content 
to abide their consequences : among which the most prominent is 
an utter impossibility of retaining gold or silver currency, while 
the regulated price of corn materially differs from its arbitrated 
price and true value in exchange for bullion ; and an emergent call 
for importing a foreign supply of necessaries of life is matter of 
occasional recurrence. 

It is with a deep sense of the vital importance of these topics, 
and the intimate relation between them, that I have ventured to 
touch upon the subject. It is one that should be approached with 
no bias or prejudice; with no party feeling, nor personal animo- 
sity; with no selfish sentiment ; no tincture of resentment of the 
past, nor angry anticipation of the future. 

If the public interests require, that an arbitrary value of agricul- 
tural produce should be maintained, to uphold the national income, 
and support the revenue of the state which is derived from it ; and 
thus enable the nation to bear its burdens and fulfil its engagements ; 
be it at the same time felt and remembered, that to maintain that 
arbitrary value, an artificial currency must be supported. 

If the public interests may be better consulted by promptly re- 
turning to the wholesome condition of a metallic currency, upon 
par with the rest of the civilized and commercial world, be it under- 
stood and recollected, that the price of every other commodity, of 
labor and all its productions, must adapt itself to the same level. 
By that par, and by no arbitrary value, must be determined the 
worth of agricultural produce, the amount of the national income 
derived therefrom, and the sum of the public revenue levied. 

Whether the nation may be able to face its engagements, and 
support the consequent burdens, is matter for serious consideration. 
If it be impracticable to accomplish the one object consistently 
with the other, what course is to be followed to shun impending 
evils ? 

To pursue this subject through all its bearings, and thoroughly 
examine the momentous question, is beside the purpose of this 
essay. Profoundly impressed with the notion of an intimate con- 
nexion between two matters, one of which is a topic of universal 
disquisition, while a prevalent disposition is apparent to blink the 
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other as a hazardous and unwelcome question, I have been desi- 
rous, with deference and caution, to convey to the minds of others 
the impression which is deeply felt by myself. 

Let the option of prolonging an artificial state of currency, or 
reverting to the more natural condition of it, be well weighed and 
dispassionately determined. But let it not be forgotten, that ano- 
ther, and not less momentous, question is involved in the decision ; 
that the choice lies between artificial currency, together with a 
great income drawn from sources raised to an artificial elevation, 
or the re-establishment of natural prices with metallic currency and 
reduced national income. One part of the election is inseparable 
from the other. Let that be chosen, which is most conducive to 


the public interests: and let that option be made without fear or 
favor. 
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Sirk, 


Ar the end of four years, during which the evils of the nation 
have been day by day augmenting, it is now time that your Majesty 
should listen to another voice than that of the counsellors who 
have hitherto guided your proceedings. Convinced that there 
cannot be made to the nation and to your Majesty a gift so valuable 
as that of exposing, without any disguise, the true causes of so 
many disasters, | am emboldened to address to your Royal 
Person this letter, in which I shall endeavour, with the utmost 
respect, but with all requisite firmness, to point out the principal 
ones. One moment, Sire, undisturbed by the poisonous influence 
of counsellors, who, perverting the names of things, soften into 
trivial weaknesses crimes of the first magnitude, and designate as 
atrocious faults virtues of the purest patriotism, will suffice, to 
satisfy your Majesty of the necessity of redressing them. One 
moment may be sufficient for your Majesty, trusting to the conduct 
of your own reason, the only guide not interested in deceiving you, 
to convince yourself of the importance of my exposition ; and 
to induce you to listen with condescension, to the only language 
fitted to restore your blemished fame, and to save your political 
existence—to free the Spanish people from the evils which oppress 
them—and to raise the nation to that rank, which, well governed, 
it ought t» hold. I am persuaded that your Majesty will accede 
to my respectful prayer, since it is the lowest stage of depravity 
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tohate truth, spoken without sarcasm or satire; and more so 
when it has for its object the happiness of millions of oppressed 
beings, and the defence of thousands of victims, condemned 
without trial, or without time, liberty, or means of proving the 
justice of their cause. I shall use, Sire, in this case, the privilege 
of speaking the truth, although it may be insulted by your advisers 
with the title of sedition, and with other opprobrium of like 
nature. 

That prince, says a philosopher, ought not to reign, who is 
ignorant of these three things,—to exercise his authority in con- 
formity to the dictates of wise laws—to administer with impar- 
tiality justice to all his subjects—and, by himself, or by his 
generals, to make war on foreign foes. The book of Wisdom, the 
assertions of which it is not permitted us to doubt, conformably 
with these same principles, assures us, that if the prince administer, 
as he ought, justice to his people, they shall live in peace and 
contented, and he shall be loaded with blessings. In a nation 
governed by a virtuous king, the obedience of the subjects is 
always cordial, and even without bounds; and the respect due to 
the high dignity of the monarch then becomes a real attachment 
to his person. It would be a phenomenon, unknown in the 
history of mankind, to see a people discontented, and engaged in 
continual insurrections against a just aud well-conducted prince. 
Admitting these irrefragable truths, how terrible, Sire, is the 
consequence which springs from reflection on the widely spread 
and deep discontent, that pervades all classes of the state under 
the rule of your Majesty! ‘That there may not exist even a doubt 
of the discontent, will it be necessary that I insert in this letter the 
list of the many, who, for no other crime than that of wishing to 
think and act in unison with the establishments of the most 
illustrious nations, groan in dungeons, the description of which 
strikes horror to humanity; fill prisons, destined for the most 
infamous criminals; or without country, without fortune, without 
any of the sweets of life, in recompence for the most distinguished 
services, beg in foreign countries a scanty and precarious pittance, 
filled with bitterness and sorrow!* It is not well known, that 


* At the end of 1814, in consequence of observations in the London 
Journals, on the sorrowful condition of Spain, Don Pedro Labrador, to 
fascinate Europe, or rather your Majesty, published under his own name, in 
the Paris papers, an article, in which he asserts that Spain had never 
enjoyed so wise a government—that she had never experienced a period of 
greater prosperity—that the Spaniards had never been more contented— 
and that no nation of Europe enjoyed greater happiness. Suchis the im- 
pudence of the chief counsellors of your Majesty. La pauvre Espagne me 
fait pitié, said a wise Frenchman, at the same time; an expression which 
should be more felt by every good Spaniard than the constant mockery 
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in the four years of your Majesty’s reign, there has been shed the 

blood of several heroes; who, no longer able to withstand a 

despotic and illegal power, had put themselves at the head of 
different parties in order to re-establish the dominion of law, of 
order, and of reason, that we all had sworn to defend; and without 

which, a king cannot be powerful, nor will he fail to become a ’ 
tyrant!' Equally notorious, too, is the clandestine and shameful 

manner in which the sentence of the brave General Lacy wasexecuted ; 
his execution, perhaps, more than all besides, demonstrates to 

the fullest evidence the nation’s discontent. Punishments decreed 

for crimes, on the sure principle that a wise legislation seeks rather 

to guard against offences than to repair the evils resulting from 

them, have for their chief object not so much the chastisement of 
the criminals themselves, as a salutary warning for other individuals 

of society. They are rather as an example for the future, than as 

a correction for the past; otherwise they would bear the character 
of revenge. So when executions are not done publicly, it clearly 

betokens the discontent of the people, as well as the injustice and 

fear of him who decrees them. 

‘To make my exposition with more clearness, I shall divide it 
into three parts. - the first, I shall run very rapidly over the 
circumstances and events connected with the departure and 
absence from, and the return of your Majesty to Spain. Without 
this previous examination, it would be impossible to appreciate the 
conduct of your Majesty, and the ground of the complaints of your 
subjects; to know what your Majesty had a right to claim from 
the nation, and what it had a right to expect from you. In the 
second part, I shall endeavour to make a sketch of the actual state 
ofthe nation. Without this it would not be possible to direct the 
blow at the errors of the measures of your Majesty’s government ; 
for,as a last result, all the good as well as the ills of a society, 
emanate only from the wisdom of its laws, and from the good or 
bad administration of them. In the third part, may I be per- 


which is made through all Europe of your Majesty’s government. Unfortu- 
nate is the prince whose ministers dare lull him with such lying sounds, to 
make him the plaything of their infamous revenge, or of their unmeasured 
ambition; unable to contend by other means with those whom they mark 
out for their victims. 

* A tyrant is he who, having acquired the supreme authority according 
to law, in the exercise of his power counteracts or oversteps that which the 
law ordains. A despot is he who, without transgressing any law of the 
country, exercises the supreme authority witbout any other rule than that 
of his own inclination, An usurper is he who possesses himself of the 
supreme power, which by law appertains to another, although in the exer- 


on of his authority he may in no way deviate frum the dictates of the 
aws. 
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mitted, Sire,'to offér my opinion on the measures which ought 
to be adopted “in order to restore the happiness of the nation ; 
without which it is an’ impious and gross absurdity to wish to 
persuade your Majesty, that you can be a just and powerful 


Prince, loved by your subjects, and respected by foreign 
nations. 


PART I. 


Unuappity kings are but men; that is to say, like them sub- 
ject to errors and passions,—to the same inexperience,—to the 
same moral and physical necessities. But with this difference, 
that the defects of kings are of much more consequence, for they 
have charge over the happiness of others, and they are, too, much 
less excusable, for they have greater means of shunning them, 
Whilst yet extremely young (or what is the same thing, without 
prudence, the fruit exclusively of years and of reflection, and with 
no other knowledge of the administration of public affairs than 
that derived from the theoretical tuition of a priest, qualified per- 
chance to govern a seminary of ecclesiastics, but unfortunately 
little fitted to direct the conduct of a prince) your Majesty, in the 
life-time of your august father, saw yourself placed on the throne, 
in a situation extremely difficult to maintain it with dignity,—in- 
volved in the most serious internal dissensions, fatal to domestic 
tranquillity ; at the same moment that a conqueror of great talent, 
daring, and with immense power, found bimself master of the 
most important places on the frontier; and, under the mask of 
friendship, with troops inured to war, invaded the very capital, 
and overran the rest of the nation. Circumstances were unques- 
tionably most untoward ; and therefore any error of political caleu- 
lation, was very pardonable in your Majesty at that juncture. In- 
deed the Spanish nation, too generous, too much given to bear 
and even to extenuate the faults of their kings, too susceptible of 
a certain kind of heroism, ' too much occupied with their foreign 


' This propensity, which perhaps originates in the character of the Arabs, 
manifests itself distinctly in almost all our plays; framed and adapted, 
as the great Lope de Vega says, to the taste and character of the people. 
Youth, beauty, high birth, and tragical events, with no other ornament 
than the virtue of bravery, were the only requisites which the Spaniards 
sought in their heroes of the stage and of romance. Hence it is that even 
in their heroes of real life, any other virtue or qualification appeared to them 
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foes, and highly disgusted with the disorders of the preceding 
reign, (since every people little enlightened confine their hatred 
to the tyrant without extending it to the tyranny) was occupied 
at that moment solely with the joy of having changed their king. 
By such a combination of circumstances the suffrages of all 
unanimously centered in your Majesty ; carrying the prejudice to 
such a pitch, as to consider as a traitor to his country, him who 
did not most conscientiously esteem your Majesty to be the first 
hero of history, unsusceptible of blemish, and to whom every thing 
Was owing. A few days after this, your Majesty, either following 
the bent of your own inclinations, or, without an opinion of your 
own, yielding to that of imbecile advisers ; without consulting the 
nation, the assembling of which,the despotism of three ages had 
considered as the greatest calamity; precipitated yourself into the 
snare which Napoleon had spread for you, and inconsiderately 
betook yourself to Bayonne, At this juncture did those very men, 
who have since striven for the defence of civil liberty, in order to 
defend the throne and the independence of their country, rouse 
up the nation, omitting no means of fomenting the prejudice in 
favor of your Majesty ; without calculating that this was a very 
unsound basis for their future liberty ; and without being able to 
foresee that this very weapon, the individual work of the “ Libe- 
rales,” was one day to be that which your Majesty should employ 
for the production of all their present sufferings. Notwithstanding, 
however, this strong prejudice, the general opinion of Spaniards 
could not fail to regard as a crime, or at least as the height of 
fatuity, the counsel of those who induced your Majesty to set out 
for Bayonne ; leaving the nation the wretched alternative, either of 
a degrading submission, which it detested, and which it would at 
every risk avert; or of falling into real anarchy, to elect new 
authorities, and to eject those whom your Majesty had left; who, 
either corrupted, or intimidated by the very orders of your Ma- 
jesty, thwarted every wish of the people that had been declared 
with so much heroism. 

As I am not writing a history, I cannot stop to record the events 
at Bayonne. It suffices for my object to know that there your 
Majesty was deprived of liberty, after having abdicated the throne 
in favor of your august father, he renouncing all his rights, and you 
Majesty, as hereditary Prince, all yours, in favor of Napoleon 


impertinent or superfluous. These circumstances, the greater part of 
which they found in your Majesty, (and which their imagination, more 
ardent than reflective, even exaggerated; beholding a young Prince, just 
delivered from a prison, scarce placed on a throne, and in that moment 
male a captive) have contributed to foment the prejudice, and to throw 
them off their guard against the insidious attacks of the enemies of liberty. 
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Here, Sire, it naturally occurs, before we proceed farther, to en- 
quire who in this state of things ought to be considered as king of 
the Spanish monarchy ; and what was the line of conduct which the 
nation should have pursued? Most certainly, Sire, your counsel- 
lors, had they foreseen the importance of this point, would not 
have incited you to renounce that which the nation had granted, 
in order to claim that which in no sense could be justly main- 
tained. 

Even the very authors who have written most in favor of the 
absolute power of kings, imagine some cases in which they may 
forfeit the crown: one amongst these is, when the king deserts the 
nation ; passing, without its consent, into a foreign country. I do 
not, Sire, cite this so much with a view to confirm the assertion, 
which can and ought to be supported by much more solid reasons 
than those adduced by these writers, as to show your Majesty 
that they who would intimate to you the contrary, would weary 
themselves in vain with seeking authorities, or in producing argu- 
ments in their support. In every government, be it of what class 
it may, free or despotic, there is a condition, which admits not 
of the shortest suspension ; since otherwise it would be absolutely 
impossible that government itself should subsist. Such is, on the 
part of the subjects, obedience to him who exercises supreme 
power ; and on his part, protection to them, when they are attacked 
by an enemy domestic or foreign. Hence even the most obstinate 
defenders of the absolute power of kings find themselves obliged 
to confess, that the king who deserts his kingdom loses the crown ; 
since otherwise the uation would exist im a state of complete 
anarchy, without a supreme head to execute the laws, or to give 
protection to the individual who would appeal to them. From 
this consideration too it is, that the laws of England wisely suppose 
that the king never dies, that he is a moral being that exists for 
ever, and that he exists physically and really ; for although the 
person invested with the dignity may die, the same does not in 
this case happen as on the death of one installed in a subordinate 
function, whose place is not duly filled but by an especial appoint- 
ment ; but here another person is by the law substituted im the very 
act, without interruption or lapse of time ; and without any neces- 
sity of election or of form. Here is, in fine, the true moral signi- 
fication of the Spanish proverb, “ Yo @ king dead or displaced, a 
king placed.” 

Your Majesty, guided by the counsels of men whom I would 
rather consider as ignorant and weak, than as perfidious and trai- 
tors to their country, not only abandoned the nation at the very 
moment when it most needed protection, when a conqueror was in- 
vading it, but made a renunciation of all your rights m favor-of 
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that conqueror himself. The warmest advocate of the despotic 
power of kings, Barclay, puts two cases in which a king dethrones 
himself. I shall repeat his words, literally translated from the Latin. 

In speaking of the second case, he says— 

‘« The other case is: when a king makes himself dependent on 
another, and subjects the kingdom (which his predecessors had 
left to him, and the people had entrusted free into his hands) to 
the dominion of another. For although it were not then his in- 
tention to prejudice the people, notwithstanding by this sole act 
he has lost the chief part of the kingly dignity, namely, that of 
beng immediately subordinate to the supreme power of God ; 
and also because he has obliged his people, whose freedom he 
ought most zealously to defend, to submit themselves to the 
power and dominion of a foreign nation. By this act he has lost all 
the authority which he had in the kingdom, and does not assign 
any right to him on whom he would confer it ; and by this single 
act he leaves his people absolutely freed from his power, and in 
@ state to follow the dictates of their own desires.” 

For the counsellors of your Majesty, this reasoning is such, 
Sire, as they cannot controvert, without destroying at the same 
time the ill-founded edifice of their own political dogmas. But 
as | am not writing this representation with a view that it should 
be read only by your Majesty and by your counsellors; that I 
may destroy with the most solid arguments the very basis on which 
all their vain works stand, I will now avail myself of the doctrine of 
a Locke, one of the greatest men whom England has produced ; 
and on the subject which we are now considering, the first oracle 
of the philosophic world. 

“ Delivering up a people (says Locke) to the subjection of 
a foreign power, whether it be done by the prince or by the legis- 
lative authority, is a dissolution of the government ; for it being 
the object of every people, on entering into society, to form an 
individual and entire community, free and independent, governed 
by their own laws; nothing of all this can be accomplished from 
the moment that the first takes place. 

“ There is also another mode of dissolving the government, 
which is, when the prince neglects, abandons, or puts himself in 
a situation which disables him from exercising his functions ; for 
in any of these cases the laws cannot provide for their own 
execution. In all these circumstances it is demonstrably clear, 
that the whole society is in complete anarchy; for when within 
itself there isno prince, who administers justice, who guides the 
force, who provides fur the public wants, who sees that every 
member of the political body fills its proper station, discharging 
the duties which belong to it; then the society is but a multitude 
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of men in. confusion and disorder; then the laws cannot be exe- 
cuted: and, when this happens it is the same as if there were 
absolutely no laws ; and a government without laws, is a mystery 
as inconceivable to the human mind, as it is incompatible with 
every society of men. 

“ Finally, governments are dissolved, when the legislative 
power, or the prince, act in a manner contrary to the confidence 
which had been reposed in them. 

“In all these cases the people are left at liberty to provide 
for themselves, as they shall think conducive to their safety and 
better condition; changing now the persons, now the form itself 
of their government; for asociety should never forfeit by the 
faults of others the natural and original right of self-preservation, 
which it can accomplish solely by establishing a good legislative 
body, and an executive power that shall faithfully execute the 
laws which this body shall enact.” 

I am very sure, Sire, that however much your counsellors 
may weary themselves in searching the books that have hitherto 
been written, they will find nothing that shall controvert this 
doctrine ; hence it is clear that your Majesty by your absence 
and abdication forfeited all right to the crown; and the Spanish 
nation was left in absolute liberty to frame such a constitution 
as might be deemed appropriate. For the rest it would be su- 
perfluous to accumulate other proofs and authorities in support of 
my assertion. 

In such a state of things, at the end of two years of war, with- 
out a king either in fact or by right, whatever may be said or 
thought to the contrary, the representatives of the nation, elected 
conformably to the determination of the supreme government, 
then existing, conformably certainly to the general opinion of the 
most sensible Spaniards, and without doubt in the way the most 
legal that such an election could take place under those circum- 
stances, assembled in the Isle of Leon, one of the few points 
free from French domination. 

In their first Session, and before thinking of the many dangers 
which beset them, they unanimously declared your Majesty King 
of Spain and the Indies. By this recognition they bestowed 
upon you a crown that you had lost; amd which, although re- . 
ceived at their hands, was still more legitimate than the former 
one, much more becoming, more estimable, and more sanctioned 
by reason. In short, Sire, it was the only one which you might 
boast of wearing ; for it was the only one exempt from all ob- 
jection. After this act, that the gift might not be inefficient, 
their only great and constant care, at the same time that they 
framed the constitution of the nation, has been, at the cost of 
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the greatest sacrifices, to set free and unembarrassed that same 
throne, then so powerfully beset, and shortly before so shamefully 
abandoned. As none of their enemies have endeavoured to falsify this 
fact, it were superfluous to occupy myself in dilating on this second 
and important service, which they rendered to your Majesty. 

But that the merit of these two services may distinctly appear, 
although I have not the honor of numbering myself amongst the 
individuals of so noble an assembly, permit me, Sire, to offer 
some observations; over which [ must still cast a slight veil, 
lest their true coloring might too much offend. 

‘The representatives of the nation, without exposing themselves 
to a censure for the infraction of any law, human or divine, were 
certainly at entire liberty, either to frame a Republic, or to name a 
king, taken from a new dynasty, who would at all events be more 
bound to conform to the future constitution, since he would have 
no other privileges to claim, than those which it might grant him. 
‘They were not ignorant, that after the abdication at Bayonne, 
your Majesty without compulsion had issued from Burdvs 
the proclamation, in which you charge the Spaniards to submit 
to Napoleon. They knew that you had wrttien to him from 
Valencey, congratulating him on his victories, on the very in- 
vestiture of Joseph, asking one of his nieces for your wife; and 
soliciting the command of a division of his army for the In- 
fant Don Carlos. They were not ignorant’ that at this same 
time, your august father, although in the extreme of wretchedness, 
had never made to Napoleon a demonstration, which belied the 
noble character and greatness of an oppressed king; that in 
despite of his forlorn state, he had never failed to succour those 
Spaniards who had the honor of presenting themselves before 
him ; nor did he cease publicly to manifest how much he felt the 
miseries of Spain. They all had seen the decree of the Escurial, 
and were aware of the circumstances therein published and circu- 
lated to the nation, by your august father himself. They knew 
that the abdication of Aranjuez had been made in the midst of a 
popular tumult, without consent of the nation, and without the 
least preparatory forms of decency, so necessary for the very safe- 
ty of thrones, though we would altogether pass by what is due to 
the nation. Finally, they were acquainted that within two days 
from this extraordinary event, your august father had declared null 
the abdication made in favor of your Majesty ; to overlook which 
were a contradiction ; if they acted only on the principle of legiti- 
macy, by virtue of which alone your counsellors are willing to 
consider you as King of Spain and of the Indies. If a nation have 
not the right to elect a king, even when one shall have abandoned 
it; as little can it cease to recognise him, who has once been ac- 
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knowledged, so long as he shall not say to the nation itself that he 
will no longer reign ; but still less can it whenhe says the very 
contrary. 

Notwithstanding all these considerations, every one of which 
was very sufficient to make them hesitate, not a single individual 
had a scruple in declaring your Majesty King of Spain and of the 
Indies. What more important desert in your eyes could these 
men have, or what more voluntary service could they have done you? 
And is it possible, Sire, on issuing in Valencia the decree of 
extermination against every one of them, commuted afterwards, 
in a language insulting to humanity, into the indulgent sen- 
éence uf confiscation of goods and imprisonment in castles and for- 
tresses ; is it possible, f repeat, that services like these, so great, 
so purely spontaneous, that of themselves give the lie to all the 
fabrications of their enemies, should not have outweighed in the 
breast of your Majesty all their alleged crimes, even were they 
true ; and even had you been taught to think, that you were pri- 
vileged to trample on all laws that exist between man and. man? 
is it possible that you should have remunerated the party of 
those counsellors who persuaded you to abandon the nation and 
the throne, and who more or less were stained with oaths and 
fealties to the usurper; and that you should persecute the party 
of those true Spaniards who were the salvation of your Majesty 
and of the country? Is not this, Sire, to forget on the day of 
distribution of the booty, all those who were present on the day 
of battle? Would it so much wound the Majesty of justice, to 
pardon crimes, imputed and not even in appearance proved, from 
consideration of services the most important and indubitable? 
Would it so much stain the royal prerogative, even had these 
men fallen into some errors, that you should have felt the obli- 
gation, common to all Christians, of saying in singleheartedness 
to the King of kings, “forgive us, Lord, our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us?’ ‘To dispense pardon, 

_ where there is a plea for niercy, is the sweetest and noblest exer- 
cise of kingly prerogative that a monarch can claim. 

I am aware that acknowledgment of a benefit is a tacit avowal 
of the superiority of the benefactor; and that princes, over-jea- 

_lous of their own greatness, are ordinarily deficient, more than 
other men, in the virtue of gratitude, that binds closely men the most 
remote, and so much solaces human wretcheduess. But, Sire, 
between the non-acknowledgment of a benefit, and the perse- 
cution of a benefactor with fire and blood, the distance is immea- 
surable; and if the history of princes offer, unhappily, repeated 
stances of the former, | know not that it presents a solitary ex- 
ample of the latter; even in the annals of the Emperors of the 
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east and of the west, prolific as they are in the most atrocious per- 
secutions. Setting aside the services which these men did to their 
country and to your Majesty, let us examine their conduct under 
the opposite view, which their enemies have succeeded in pre- 
senting so hateful im the eyes of your Majesty. What then are 
their imagined crimes? As their cause, contrary to the usages 
of all civilized nations, has not been investigated before any tri- 
bunal competent or incompetent (having been condemned by 
a mere act of your Majesty’s, a thing that is hardly credible in 
foreign countries, such horror does it inspire!) to determine this, 
will appear, perhaps, a task of difficulty. Their very enemies, 
after having strained themselves to have them judicially arraigned, 
have either not known how, or have not dared to do it ; so excellent 
was their cause. Although in an absolute government there are 
never wanting judges who, prostituting their dignity, punish, as 
is desired, the victims marked out to them; for they are well re- 
warded for such atrocities; however you, Sire, have not found 
judges so servile, who dared to condemn the deputies of the 
Cortes; for public opinion, and the very number of the victims, 
weighed more with them than your will. In the face of this 
non-existence of proven crime, or of legal accusation, or of tri- 
bunals hardy enough to condemn them; you, Sire, assuming 
the most odious functions of the judicial magistrate, that a mo- 
narch never exercises, even to give a just sentence where the 
life or liberty of an individual 1s concerned, have condemned, 
without being heard or even arraigned, these men, whose only 
fault has been love of their country, and the true maintenance of 
your throne. The only document that presents all the extra-judicial 
charges against these victims, is your decree of the fourth of May, 
framed as a justification of all your measures ; and here, Sire, in an- 
swering the charges which are there preferred against them, I shall 
haye given to the public, the examination of their conduct ; and shall 
have accomplished the end which I have just proposed. Although 
ina future page I may make separately some cursory observa- 
tions on several of the many nullities of so singular a produc- 
tion; for the present, taking for granted all the crimes there al- 
leged against them, 1 shall endeavour to comment on them as 
reduced to the three following : 

1. Having assembled in Cortes. 

If. Having declared that the sovereignty resided in the nation. 

Ill. Having deliberated on diminishing the authority of the 
monarch. 

Scarcely is it to be believed that in the nineteenth century, and 
in ap European nation, it was requisite to apologize for thousands 
of victims, condemned to suffer the most horrible miseries for no 
other cause than these three fictitious crimes! although the doctrine 
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brought forward to show the power which the nation had to frame 
such @ constitution as it deemed suitable, does away completely 
with the crnninality of the first charge, as well as of the others: 
however, with regard to that I shall say, if it was a crime to assem- 
ble in Cortes to frame laws, as it is intimated, where your Majesty 
says that they should only be employed in imposing tazes, necessary 
for the defence of the kingdom; why did you, Sire, im the face of 
all Europe, make to the nation the empty promise of convoking 
them ? if, as you say, the good customs of Spain are all the work of 
the Cortes and her kings ; at a period when there was no king, the 
Spaniards should have had no Cortes, or have had it solely to con- 
sider of taxes, and not to reinstate the good customs! Simce what 
epoch did the assembling of the Cortes begin to be considered cri- 
minal in Spain, having enjoyed this body for many centuries, and it 
having only ceased to exist by the will of pure despotism, the na- 
tional liberty and glory atall times declining with its disease ? Is the 
establishment of this body, what we are to understand whew your 
Majesty says, that the enlightened views and cultivation of the na- 
tions of Europe will not now endure it ? How is it that, even since 
the abolition of this assembly, during the period when Spain knew no 
legislator but the king, the predecessors of your Majesty, whenever 
they promulgated a law, constantly declared, that it should have 
equal force and authority, as of it had been passed in Cortes? Does 
not this form, otherwise idle and ridiculous, invented to beguile 
under a fallacious promise, show at least the respect in which this 
body was held in Spain? Does it not suppose in the king a pro- 
visional legislator, and that some necessity forbad the law being 
passed by the body, to which alone appertamed the right of legis- 
lating ? Admitting that it was an error to believe that the Cortes 
could contribute to the happiness of the nation, or supposing that 
it might im effect deserve well (as even sometimes seems to be ad- 
mitted by your Majesty’s advisers), but under a less popular system 
than that of Cadiz; is it to be inferred from this, that the individuals 
who composed it ought to be condemned as guilty of treason ? With 
what appearance of justice can we adjudge to be a crime of Mee- 
majesté in Spain, that which im the adjoming vation was then es- 
tablishing by its own monarch, for the happiness of the people, 
and for the security of the throne itself? For what particular ser- 
vices are our neighbours entitled to a national representation and a 
constitution ; admitting them to be a good to the people; and by 
what crimes have we Spaniards rendered ourselves unworthy of 
preserving or of improving those which we already had? But if they 
are an evil to the community, as your advisers have declared, why 
do they make you say, that in your government you would take for 
a model whatever the wisdom and cultivation of other nations might 
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point out? Do not forget, Sire, the lesson of Louis the XVIIIth, 
when he was a second time compelled to quit his kingdom. 
Acting with the greatest wisdom, he alleged in his own favor no 
other merit than that of having been the faithful administrator of the 
constitution. Perhaps a king has no other merit to allege in his 
favor. If once more you should find yourself in such a situation 
(which would not be at all extraordinary), would your counsellors 
propose to you to urge, that you had been the faithful guardian of 
those laws of the Inquisition, that hate improvement and every man 
that uses his reason; and whose least outrage is, to invoke the name 
of Deity, in order to cloke, under a legal guise, crimes that most 
offend him ? 

For what regards the second charge, the most important of all 
in the opinioti of your courtiers, it will be requisite to dwell some- 
what longer. 1 am persuaded that if it were asked one by one of 
all your advisers, what is the idea implied in the term sovereign or 
sovereignty, not two of them would agree in explaining it in the 
same way. And yet they do not scruple to declare as a crime of 
lése-majesté, the assertion that the sovereignty resides in the nation, 
or that this is the real sovereign. Words considered as mere 
sounds, naturally devoid of all meaning, can have neither good nor 
evil in them, moral or political. ‘These qualities can only be at- 
tached to them, since custom has fixed upon them a signification 
whereby men may communicate their ideas, and effect by their 
means a reciprocal interchange of thoughts. But when by the 
misunderstanding of a word, by its inexact application, or from the 
difficulty of expressing by it a complex idea, its true signification 
is neither expressed nor understood, then it is precisely the same as 
if the word had no meaning at all, It would be unjust then or 
equivocal to judge in this case of the good or evil meaning by the 
real signification of the term which was used. When a child, (ig- 
norant of the true value of words,) to express the idea of beautiful 
shall have called his mother prostitute, and another shall have used 
the term beautiful to express the idea of prostitute ; how erroneous 
would be the judgment formed of these children, from the true im- 
port of the words which they had used! Such in my opinion is, in 
a great measure, the case in the appreciation ofthe second imputed 
crime. 

The word sovereign signifies super omnia ; and as there cannot 
be in society a power superior to that which invests with the right 
and authority to frame laws, on which the legislator or person im- 
powered himself depends, where this power resides there is of 
right fhe sovereigniy. ‘To acknowledge, as is done by your own 
counsellors, that the nation has a right to elect representatives to 
frame laws ; and to affirm, at the same time, that the sovereignty 
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does not reside in it but in the monarch, is an absurdity, so long as 
we do not attach to the word sovereign any other idea than that 
which has just been given, or so long as it is not shown that the 
king has a power superior to this, which is inconceivable. ‘I'o 
call then the king sovereign, is to pretend to place in opposition a 
practical truth with a speculative falsehood ; it is to wish to pre- 
serve the title, (now vain, and which before might not have been 
so,) from a word improperly applied, to claim in future all the pri- 
vileges and profits comprised in its real signification. ‘The person 
or persons who exercise so important an authority, emanating im- 
mediately from the sovereign by right, are sovereigns in fact ; and 
are so legally, if they have received this power by the grant of the 
community ; or they are so by usurpation, if they have received it 
without the people’s consent. In limited .governments the 
monarch, by the privilege accorded to him of sanctioning or re- 
jecting new laws, does not stand as an individual, but as a very im- 
portant part of the legislative body, and is thereby a sovereign in 
fact according to law: but he enjoys this consideration as forming a 
part of that body, and not in any other way; for sovereignty as well 
by right as in fact is indivisible ; for the idea is altogether incon- 
ceivable that there should be at the same time two powers superior 
to every other power. Speaking too with exactness, the sovereignty 
in fact is indivisible in the whole collective legislative body. 

Your counsellurs, in the before-cited decree of the fourth of 
May, have made you designate as a crime in the Cortes, to have 
called the army and the fleet, national and not royal, as thinking 
it a detraction from your sovereignty. Setting aside the doctrine 
which has just been declared, and supposing that the army belong- 
ed to the king individually, such a charge involves a still greater ab- 
surdity, as considering the whole to be less than a part, or a part 
greater than the whole. A nation being composed of all the sub- 
jects, and of the monarch, whatever belongs to the whole of them, 
to some one of them, or to him, cannot but belong to the nation. 
Thus although all the French people are not soldiers, nor all the 
English merchants, it is very properly said, that “ the French na- 
tion is very military ;” the “commerce of the English nation is very 
florishing.” With equal propriety we may say, “ the army of the 
nation,” although it belong to the monarch. By what logic can 
it be made acrime to say the national army, when it is none to 
say the Spanish army? Why must it be a crime to say “ the fleet of 
the nation ;” and none to say “ the King of the nation?” Such con 
tradictions and absurdities are not promulgated, Sire, without can- 
didly confessing that they are the necessary result of inconside- 
ration, and of the most headlong passions. Such alone can imagine 
a crime in words, when there is rectitude in deeds ; and it is only 
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when irreflection precedes, that passion can mislead at the expense 
of such palpable contradictions. 

But, Sire, setting aside abstract questions, when we are discuss- 
ing points, the understanding of which interests all; I do not esteem 
it superfluous to stop and display, although with much brevity, the 
doctrine of that master of all who have any acquaintance with this 
subject. ‘“ Although in every well-constituted society, (says Locke,) 
it is this which operates for the preservation of the community, 
there can but be one supreme power, which is the legislative; to 
which it is necessary that all the rest should be subordinate; the 
legislative power itself, nevertheless being no more than a power 
merely in trust to operate to certain and determined ends, there 
still remains with the people a sovereign power tu remove or change 
the legislative ; as often as it sees that this is acting contrary to the 
trust of which it had been made the depository. The reason is, that 
all power conceded for a definite object, is limited by that object; 
and as often as this is disregarded or opposed, it is necessary that 
the confidence be lost; and by the same reason the power reverts to 
the hands of those who gave it, who may place it with others, as they 
shall hold conducive totheir safety. Thus the community always 
retains a sovereign power, to preserve itself from the aggressions or 
projects of any person or body whatever, even were it that of its 
legislators; as often as they might be so stupid, mad, or wicked, as 
to make any attempt on the property or liberty of the individual: 
for no man nor society of men having the power and right to aban- 
don and deliver up their security, and consequently its means, to 
the absolute will and arbitrary dominion of another ; as often as they 
shall show a disposition to put it into such a condition of slavery, 
the people has the right of preserving all that of which it could not 
dispossess itself, and of displacing all those who invade the funda- 
mental, sacred, and unalterable law of self-preservation, for which 
it entered into society. In this way, and under this view, the sove- 
reign power always resides in the people. 

“« By like reasons the legislative power is sacred and unalterable 
in those hands where the community once has placed it; and from 
which it cannot be withdrawn, unless by the community itself. 
No edict of any other body, power, or person, be it who it may, in 
whatever form or manner it may be conceived, can have the force 
of law, without it have its sanction from that legislative body which 
the people has elected ; for without such circumstance the law 
would want one condition absolutely necessary to its being a law, 
the consent of the society, without which, and without authority re- 
ceixed from it, no one can make laws. _ For as much as all obedi- 
ence, which by the most solemn bonds every person is obliged to 
yield, terminates ultimately in this supreme power, and is directed 
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by the laws which emanate from it, so no oath nor authority can 
free any individual of the society from obeying the legislature, 
whilst it acts in conformity with the trust reposed in it, nor from 
doing nothing contrary to the laws issued by it, nor nothing more 
than they order; it being ridiculous to suppose that an individual 
can be obliged to obey a power in society, which is not sovereign. 

“ Whilst the government subsists, in all cases the /egislative 
power isthe sovereign power in fact ; for no one can give laws to 
another without being superior, and the legislative power can be in 
no other manner legislative than by the right which it has of making 
laws for all the parts, and for every member of the society, pre- 
scribing rules for their actions, and granting the power of executing 
them. ‘The legislative power is by this necessarily the supreme 
power or sovereign in fact, and all the others are derived from and 
subordinate to this.” 

Such is, Sire, the incontrovertible doctrine not only of one of the 
first sages of KXurope, who was neither a jacobin nor a revolutionist, 
but much valued and honored by his king; but also of all reflect- 
ing men. Here then, Sire, is in perfect accord in this part, the 
proceeding of the Cortes with the doctrine of this great philoso- 
pher, which is practised in moderate governments, and which es- 
sentially constitutes them such. And will it still be said, that it was 
an offence in the Cortes to have declared, that the sovereignty by 
right was vested in the nation, and by fact in the Cortes? ‘To sub- 
vert such principles, do your counsellors, whose combined autho- 
rity, in matter of opinion, I do not think that they would them- 
selves have the effrontery to pretend claims the same respect as that 
of a Locke, allege other reasons than their mere assertion ?—an 
extraordinary way of establishing crimes, and of resolving doubts 
in matters of grave importance. ‘To endeavour to controvert these 
principles, at the present period, would do little honor to the un- 
derstanding or to the integrity of him who should attempt it; but 
to wish to condemn the abettors of them as guilty of treason, is the 
frenzy of despotism, or of ignorance. 

For what concerns the third charge, I shall answer to the syco- 
phants of your Majesty, what the wise and pious Fenelon, arch- 
hishop of Cambray, said to those of Louis the X1Vth: “ Un- 
happy the people that has no laws, written, fixed, and consecrated 
by the whole nation, which shall be superior to all; from which 
the kings shall receive all their authority; by which it shall be 
granted to them to do all the good possible, and which shall not 
authorise them to do any wrong; and against which they can do 
nothing. This is what men, were they not blind, and their own 
enemies, would unanimously establish for the welfare of the people 
and of the monarch. Despotism, under whatever form it assumes, 
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marches to its own ruin; for the people can feel no interest in the 
conservation of a state in which they are slaves.” 

Although nothing surely can be added to what is here so con- 
cisely and so wisely said by this virtuous prelate, the ornament of 
his country and of the human race, | cannot refrain from adducing 
to your Majesty other testimony, perhaps of greater weight, when 
it is addressed to a monarch. ‘Tiberius bimself, whose gloomy 
soul imagined, if not entirely, at least in great part the crimes of 
lése-majesté, said, in the midst of a corrupt senate, the individuals 
of which always granted even more than he was wont to accept— 
“ The prince has nothing to do where the law is sufficient.” Our 
code of the Visigoths begins in this way : “The prince must be most 
obedient to the law ; and hence, before passing laws for the peo- 
ple, it is needful to frame them for the monarch.” King James I. 
of England, in his speeches to the parliaments of 1603 and 1609, 
although extremely jealous of his own authority, expresses himself 
in the following manner: “1 prefer the riches and the happiness 
of the community to all my other wishes; for L know that the wel- 
fare and the riches of the community are my greatest riches and 
worldly happiness ; a point in which a lawful king differs directly 
from a tyrant; for I know that the difference which there is be- 
twixt a just king and a tyrant is, that the proud tyrant thinks his 
kingdom and people are only ordained for the gratification of his 
desires and brutal appetites ; whilst the just king knows that he is 
appointed to watch over the riches and prosperity of his people. 
‘Lhe king binds himself by an oath to the observance of the funda- 
mental laws of his kingdom; tacitly, by the simple fact of bemg 
king, since as such he is bound to protect the people, equally with 
the laws; and expressly, by the oath which he makes at his coro- 
nation, whereby he obliges himself to observe the compact made 
with the people through the medium of the laws. Therefore a 
king ceases to be king, although he may continue to govern, and 
degenerates into a tyrant, so soon as he ceases to govern con- 
formably to the laws. Consequently all kings, that are not tyrants, 
nor perjured, will be well satisfied to confine themselves within the 
limits of the laws, and not to transgress them; and those who per- 
suade them otherwise, are vipers and pestilence as well against the 
kings themselves, as against the community.” 

Notwithstanding the oppression under which Spain has groaned 
since the war of the federations of Castille, in which perished her 
ancient liberty, with all its heroic defenders ; never has it ceased to 
be_ asserted theoretically, that the: king ought to be submissive to 
the laws; that his authority emanated from them; that the Cortes 
was the only legislative body of the nation, and not the monarch. 
At the coronation, the oath which your ancestors have always'taken, 
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was to maintain the charters and privileges of the people. Never, 
Sire, at any former period were the Spaniards such slaves as to hold 
a language so degrading as that of your present sycophants, who, 
without the smallest shame or concealment, dare to publish, in the 
most solemn manner, that the king ought to be master of lives and 
property. As unfortunately none approach you, vor have you 
been educated by other men than those who maintain such abomi- 
nable principles ; subversive, as experience ought to teach you, equal- 
ly of your power, and of the prosperity of the nation; permit me, 
Sire, to lay before you a passage from the doctrine of Locke, on the 
prerogative of the king, in order that you may undeceive yourself 
us to the non-criminality of the third charge alleged against the 
Cortes of Cadiz. 

“When the legislative and executive powers are in different 
hands (as they are in all limited monarchies, and in all other well- 
constituted governments) the good of the community requires that 
several things should be left to the discretion of him who holds the 
ereculive power; for as the legislators cannot foresee every thing 
which may be useful to the public, and consequently not being able 
to provide laws for all cases, he who is entrusted with the execution of 
them, having the power in his hands, by the law of nature, has a 
right to make use of it in whatever may benefit the community, 
until the legislature can re-assemble, and provide accordingly. 

‘“‘ This power or privilege of acting for the benefit of the public 
interest, without an express provision of law, and sometimes even 
in contravention of established law, is what is called prerogative. 
Certainly it is very convenient that it should be thus provided, for 
the legislative power is not always assembled ; it is too numerous 
aud too slow to make provision with that rapidity which the exe- 
cution demands ; moreover it is impossible to foresee and to legis- 
late for all emergencies, which may affect the community ; and to 
make such laws as shall not be prejudicial, if they are executed with 
an inflexible rigor on all occasions. From all this it is necessary 
to leave to the executive power, a latitude to do at its discretion 
many things that the laws do not prescribe. 

‘* This power whilst employed for the benefit of the community, 
and consequently in conformity with the trust and end of all go- 
vernment, 1s prerogative, indubitable and never disputed ; for the 
people seldom or never is scrupulous on this head. There is no 
thought of questioning the prerogative, whilst it is applied in 
a tolerable manner to the use for which it was destined ; namely, the 
public good, and not openly for an opposite purpose. But if there 
should be a dispute betwixt the executive and the people, as to 
whether such a thing is or is not prerogative, the tendency of such 
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prerogative towards the good or the prejudice of the public will 
easily decide the question, 

“ It may be readily conceived that in the infancy of governments, 
societies differed little from families, as well by the paucity of in- 
dividuals as of laws. ‘Then governors being like fathers who 
watched over the interests of the community, the government was 
almost wholly prerogative. Few laws were sufficient, all the rest 
was supplied by the care and discretion of the ruler. But when 
errors or flattery had overcome weak princes, and led them to 
pervert this power to their own particular ends, and not to the ge- 
neral good of the community, the people found themselves obliged 
to make laws, in order to determine and set bounds to the pre- 
rogative in many cases, in which their ancestors had left ample la- 
titude to the wisdom of those princes who had not abused it; that 
is, who had only used it for the public good. 

“ Hence it is that they have a very obscure notion of what go- 
vernment is, who say that the people has usurped a portion of the 
prerogative, when it has happened that this has been defined and de- 
termined by positive laws. The people, in acting thus, does not 
wrest from nor despoil the prince of a thing which of right be- 
longed to him; it does but declare that that power or right which 
had been left independently in his hands, or in that of his predeces- 
sors, that they might exercise it for the public good, was not a 
thing which was intended to be left to them to be applied to a dif- 
ferent purpose. The end of all government being the welfare of 
the community, whatever changes may be made with the design of 
promoting this end, cannot be an usurpation of any person's nights ; ; 
since no one can possess a right to seek to govern with any other 
view ; and consequently there can be no usurpation but that which 
prejudices or obstructs the public weal. Those who express them- 
selves in another manner, speak as if the prince had an interest dis- 
tinct and separate from the good of the community, and as if he were 
not constituted for the people. This is the source from which 
spring all the evils and disorders, that arise in monarchical govern- 
ments. 

“ Certainly if this were as such men pretend, the people, under 

a government, would not be. an assemblage of rational crea- 
tures, who had formed a society with a view to preserve and pro- 
mote that good. Jt should rather be considered as a herd of crea- 
tures of an inferior order, under the dominion of a master, who 
keeps and makes use of them merely for his pleasure and conveni- 
ence. If men are so devoid of reason, and such brutes as to en- 
ter mto society on terms like these, the prerogative may doubtless 
be an arbitrary power of doing things prejudicial to the people. 
But if we suppose that a rational and free creature cannot place 
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himself under the subjection of another for this, to do him harm, 
the prerogative can be nothing more than a permission from the 
people to its governors to do some things, on which the law is si- 
ent; and sometimes even contrary to the letter of the law itself, 
provided that it be always for the public good ; and that the peo- 
ple assent to it after it has been done.” 

When it is a question of the powers which the monarch ought 
to enjoy; such, Sire, is the doctrine constantly followed by the 
wisest and most happy of nations, at the head of which is the most 
powerful king of the globe. ‘These principles are so clear, that to 
deny them, or to misunderstand them, it is necessary to renounce 
every sentiment of our conscience and of our reason. But were it 
possible to discern any difference between that which is just, and 
that which is useful, and they were to persuade you, Sire, to trench 
upon the former, still you would not fail to adopt these principles, 
if you consulted the interest of your own greatness, of your security, 
and of your future power. The king of Great Britain is, of all 
kings, undoubtedly the one the most beloved by his subjects, and 
the most respected by other nations; not because he is possessed 
of greater means, but only because the laws, defining the royal pre- 
rogative in the way which has just been spoken of, deprive him 
of the power of injuring his subjects; for by as much as the laws 
restrain him from doing ill, so much do they aid him in augment- 
ing his power. From the establishment of the present happy con- 
stitution of Britain, no other nation has enjoyed equal tranquillity, 
equal industry, equal riches; so much patriotism, so much know- 
ledge, so much glory. The spirit of evil and blindness is the 
only obstacle that can hinder a Spanish monarch from taking 
as his model a nation so great in all respects. _ And will it be pos- 
sible that your counsellors should have seduced you so far as to 
lead you to punish as traitors, and without a hearing, the authors of 
a constitution that granted to you the same privileges as those en- 
joyed by a British monarch? In the opinion of these blind men, 
wisdom and experience are but weakness and madness; and m 
their criminal code true patriotism is but the most unpardonable of 
crimes ! 

In your before-cited decree, offering to the nation the speedy 
convocation of a Cortes, lawfully assembled to correct the abuses of 
power, it is supposed that the deputies of the Cortes have not 
been punished for having restricted the powers of the king, 
but for having restricted them too much; and because the 
Costes of Cadiz had been assembled in a manner never adopted 
in Spain in the most arduous conjunctures. Granting that to limit 
your power, in the way in which the constitution of England 
restricts kingly rights, was restricting it too much; even in this 
case they would not have exceeded their authority, since according 
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to the very doctrine of the keenest defenders of the absolute powe: 
of kings, as | have already shown, they were placed in an extraor- 
dinary situation, in which they might frame for the nation such a 
constitution as they deemed convenient. But I will even suppose 
that they had not the right to curtail so much the royal pieroga- 
tive; even in this case by what principles of justice could this ex- 
cess be considered as a crime, and not as an error? Why not 
correct the fault, without destroving the whole; and without de- 
spoiling the nation of that part of their rights, in the declaration of 
which there had been no excess? If the people possess inviolable 
rights, as by the mouth of your Majesty, your counsellors 
assert, making a hypocritical concession with the view ot despoil- 
ing the people of them, by what powers can their total destruction 
be warranted? To be rapacious with one band, in order to be 
beneficent with the other; to destroy with the right hand, in order 
to make a show of building with the left, in a prince, Sire, can 
never indicate aught but despotism, and the growing destruction of 
his own happiness, and of that of his people. If the people 
have any right inviolable, none surely should be so truly so as that 
of their own representation ; and, the first being admitted, the 
second, without a manifest contradiction cannot be destroyed ; 
nor can any one judge its legitimacy but the people them- 
selves. 

As usually happens to a routed and defenceless party, vague 
and utterly groundless charges have been made, that the Cortes was 
composed of Jacobins of the worst description. This accusation 
is so ridiculous and gratuitous, if the word Jacobin imply any 
thing reprehensible, that | am very sure that no one can adduce 
the most trivial fact in proof of it. If by Jacobins be understood 
furious democrats, detesting all monarchical government ; or men 
greedy after rule and riches, without scruple in their acquirement ; 
or libertines reckless of public morals, or blood-thirsty men that 
seek to effect their reform at the cust of torrents of human gore 5 
nothing of all this can be shown with the slightest indication that has 
a tendency to such plans. In Spain during the government of the 
Central Junta, all men of learning and the literary bodies had been 
charged to draw up and present plans for the constitution of the 
nation ; and neither then, nor after the establishment of the liberty 
of the press, has there been a single plan for framing the constitu- 
tion into a democratical government. ‘The deputies of the Cortes, 
on the very day of their installation, declared unanimously that the 
government should be monarchical, and that your Majesty should be 
king with all the prerogatives to be determined by the future con- 
stitution ; as monarchical as the English, notwithstanding two very 
trifling limitations, that do not at all change its nature. ‘The depu- 
ties of the Cortes passed a law, that no individual voter amongst 
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them, whilst he continued such, and during two years afterwards, 
could obtain any employ granted by the government. They nei- 
ther attacked the church nor ber riches ; nor made the least inno- 
vation in any thing concerning either religion or its ministers; not- 
withstanding their conviction of the necessity which there was of 
giving stipends to the truly useful clergy, who are, for the most part, 
in a state of mendicity ; and of rendering useful that part of them, 
which, in contempt of the true morals of the gospel, is wallowing in 
scandalous riches, that in their hands only serve to vitiate the public 
manners, Although, as isnatural when ancient abuses are assailed, 
the Cortes had many enemies, und some so daring as to insult the 
body by an open disobedience, never did it go the length of inflict- 
ing any punishment on such persons. If the Cortes haye any real 
crime, surely it is its exceeding lenity; the very opposite extreme 
of the character which commonly attaches to Jacobinism., Amongst 
all political revolutions, perhaps that of Spain is the only one that 
has been effected without having spilied the blood of a single indi- 
yidual. All these facts being notorious, under what other guaran- 
tee, than that of speaking against men beheaded, buried in dun- 
geons, and exiled, or that of wishing, at the expense of all that is 
decent, to maintain despotism, can it be said that the individuals 
composing the Cortes were Jacobins of the worst kind? 

I will now, Sire, make a brief exposition in favor of a 
much more numerous body of other Spaniards, who, although 
they were not members of the Cortes, have been punished 
with equal severity ; and even, if possible, with less semblance of 
justice. ‘These, which scarcely seems credible, belonged to two 
opposite parties, ‘The one class is called the “ Liberales,” who 
are the constant adherents to the cause of national independence, 
and to the new institutions established by the Cortes. ‘The others 
called “ Afrancesados,” of whom some Having passed into the ser- 
vice of the French, afterwards quitted it; and others, who from 
the commencement of our struggle, joined and continued attached 
to the party of the enemies of the country, I shall speak first of 
the “Liberales,” the defence of whom, in a great measure, applies 
equally to the deputies of the Cortes. 

In the first place, 1 must protest against the validity of their sen- 
tences, no one having had granted to him the means necessary for 
his justification; nor were the proofs established which the law 
requires; further, I shall pass it by, that your Majesty (forgetful 
that clemency well directed is the virtue which shines most brightly 
in a prince) thought fit, in almost every instance, to augment the 
punishment decreed by the judges ;* without reflecting that this act of 


* By the example given by ycur Majesty,of condemning, without judgment, 
the deputies of the Cortes, there were readily found judges, whu, under a 
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itself, without example, perhaps, in the most absolute govern- 
ments, is destructive of all law. But, Sire, setting aside all these 
nullities, | will enter upon an examimation of the conduct of these 
men, in order that posterity may be enabled to form an impartial 
judgment of their actions. Crime is some act committed in viola- 
tion of a law which prohibits it ; or the omission of an act which 
the law directs to be done. To show then the justice of the sentence 
pronounced against the “ Lidberales,” it is necessary to know first of 
all what were the laws by which they were to be guided during the 
absence of your Majesty; and what were the acts which they com- 
mitted in violation of them; or what acts commanded by the laws, 
they have omitted to perform. Without being able to fix these 
data, the judges who condemned them, would be contravening 
that constant and universal principle of justice, from which is de- 
duced the very definition of crime: “ Si non esset ler, non esset pec- 
catum.” Without being able to offer this indispensable guide for all 
right judgment, their judges will be obliged to confess that the 
“ Liberales” have been condemned by au ex post facto law, more 
unjust and offensive even than those of Caligula, who, according 
to the testimony of Dion Cassius, published his laws, causing them 
to be written in a very minute character, and placed on high 
columns, so that they could not be read without extreme difficulty, 
with the view of entrapping more victims with some semblance of 
justice. Such a thought could only find place in a breast like that 
of Caligula ; but this is even far behind the injustice of condemn- 
ing by an ex post facto law. If it was difficult to know the laws 
of Caligula, it is impossible to be aware of those called ex post 
facto, so as to be enabled to shun the actions which they may 
hereafter proscribe. 

They ought to have obeyed either the laws which your Majesty 
had left on quitting Spain, or those new ones made by the succeed- 
ing government, or those which every one should frame for him- 
self. Ido not think that others can be imagined. Will it be said 
that they should have been guided by these last? ‘This, Sire, would 
be favorimg, or rather establishing complete anarchy, a state of 


show of justice, have dared to condemn the “ Liberales,” sentencing them to 
such punishments as your Majesty willed should be mflicted on them. 
Every one of these judges has immediately received the base recompence of 
his prostitution, in a promotion to a higher post in the magistracy. In 
England to avoid all temptation, in the government to corrupt, or in the 
judges to be corrupted, it is looked upon as a thing little less than unconsti- 
tutional for a judge to be promoted to a higher seaton the bench. When 
will the judges of Spain have wisdom and probity enough to be imbued 
with the importance of this regulation, for keeping the purity, of. their 
reputation unsullied, and the sanctity of the magistracy undefiled ! 
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things destructive of all social order, and that should be so repug- 
nant to a good prince ;, and, even more so, perhaps, to a system 
such as is the present one of Spain; where it is a crime to imagine 
that the science of legislation and the rights of mankind can call for 
other rules than the compendious and unchangeable system of guod 
principi placuit, legis habet vigorem. Will it be said that they 
should have conformed to the former laws? This, Sire, would have 
been even more absurd, for it would be to suppose that a nation 
cap exist (uot being in a state of anarchy) without some person or 
persons invested with authority to act constantly as emergencies 
may require; or that such person or persons actually existing, 
other laws than theirs can be in force ; according to the maxim, 
Illius est tollere cujus est condere. 

Moreover if the Liberales, contrary to the impulse of their 
heroism, had obeyed the former, they would have found themselves 
compelled to act in favor of the usurper, as these so repeatedly 
charged them; and it would be very hard that your Majesty and 
your judges should condemn them for the single act of having de- 
fended your interests, since but for this motive solely they could 
not be condemned in pursuance of these same laws, there being 
none amongst them which prohibits their assembling in Cortes, 
their framing such a constitution for the nation as they thought pro- 
per, or their abolishing any pre-existing positive law. 

As it is indubitable that society cannot exist without laws, and 
that these when established ought to govern the conduct of every 
individual, the Libera/es not being legitimately amenable, neither 
to the first nor to the last, it is clearly inferrible that they neither 
could nor ought to be subjected to any others than those promul- 
gated by their new governors. Under such circumstances, how is 
it possible to give even a color of justice to the sentence which con- 
demns them, without any other fault than that of having regulated 
their conduct by the prescription of those laws, which of right ought 
to govern them; since all the charges and crimes alleged against 
them, reduce themselves to the fact of their having been attached to 
the constitution and to the new laws? The Liberales either had, or 
they had not the right to withhold their submission to the laws 
acknowledged as. such. If the first, what then is the rule which 
points out the duties of man in society ? Why in such case may not 
all the Spaniards at this moment find themselves similarly circum- 
stanced? If the second, why punish them for having done that 
which the law directed them? ‘This, Sire, is even more unjust than 
to punish them by an ex post facto law, of the nature of all those 
which have been known, up to the sentence of the victims of whom 
we are speaking. Similar laws have only been framed for the pur- 
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pose of unjustly condemning actions, at the time of their commission 
indifferent ; but I do not know that there bave been such passed in 
any country of the world, which have carried their malignity to 
such a pitch, as to punish actions regulated in conformity, to 
existing laws. 

With men of the same school and principles as your judges, 
what was yesterday a case, is to-day doctrine; what yesterday was 
an attempt, to-day is practice with the force of law. Grounded 
in such poisonous doctrines, some of them have not scrupled to say 
that the habit of living under an absolute monarchy was for the 
Spaniards a real tacit law, which ought to restrain them from form- 
ing a Cortes, or from obeying its injunctions. ‘The council of 
Castile even took some steps for re-assuining the entire exercise of 
your royal prerogative from the very first noments of our revolu- 
tion ; certainly with the view of preserving as laws all the abuses of 
power. Even were a doctrine so abominable admitted ; even 
were it granted that an abuse so pernicious, by the lapse of time, 
could be established as practice with the force of real law ; finally, 
were we on the mere word of your counsellors to admit the blas- 
phemy, that the very same which constitutes the essence of evil, 
could change itself into that which constituted at a difterent period 
the essence of good, nothing would it prove for their purpose. 
Every law, to be rightly considered as such, should consist 
of, at least, three parts. The declaratory, or directive, by 
which it instructs the subject what he ought to do, and what 
he ought to avoid. The constituent, or remedial, by which 
it is established; and declares the mode of reparation of any in- 
jury, public or private, which may result from its non-observance, 
And the vindicatory, or sanction, whereby is declared the punish- 
ment which he will incur who fails in compliance with oe, the 
law commands. Supposing then that the Spaniards should have 
esteemed the custom of their slavery for the declaratory part of the 
law, and that in consequence they should consider as a crime the 
assembling in Cortes, and obeying the decrees of this body; even 
in this case where are the remedial and vindicatory parts, in order 
to judge them and sentence them to punishments conformably with 
the enactments of a pre-existing law? Is it not purely ex post facto 
as to what regards the decision of your Majesty and of your judges, 
in the trial and punishment of all these victims? Is not this law 
a thousand times more revolting than those issued by Caligula? In 
what Spanish code do we find the law which points out the method 
of redressing the injury which springs from the nation assembling 
in Cortes, and that which decrees the punishment which Spaniards 
shall incur by so assembling ; or by obeying the mandates of that 
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body ? Power, Sire, and meanness, and unbridled passions may 
give whatever name they will to the most enormous atrocities ; 
but reason and justice, which, not considering the lives and ha 
piness of men as a mere plaything, decide on them only by the 
evidence of proven facts, and conformably with established laws, 
challenge and defy all your counsellors und judges to produce a 
single law of any code anterior to our revolution, which has been 
violated by the victims of so scandalous a persecution. Assuredly 
in the discovery of it they will not be more fortunate than in 
discovering that article of the constitution, which, according to 
themselves, instigated the multitude, ever credulous and ignorant, 
to assail religion. When I reflect on the disorders produced by 
so extensive a persecution, I shudder; but when | consider the 
nature of it, and that it has not been able to sustain itself, but 
at the expense of those very principles of public decency which 
are not sacrificed even in the most atrocious governments, [ 
foresee that such a state of things is too violent to be durable, and 
that its consequences must be of the most fatal character. 

I come now to speak of those called “ Afrancesados.”* Al- 
though [ am very far, Sire, from being attached to the party 
of those devoted to the French, whose political conduct the 
individuals of it have endeavoured to defend on the erroneous 
grounds that the nation was bound to yield obedience to the 
orders given by your Majesty, touching the cession of all your 
rights; considering all the measures of the Liberales as revo- 
lutionary and subversive of order; however | shall not on that 
account fail to express to your Majesty in favor of their cause 
all which in my opinion is demanded by humanity, by policy, 
and even by justice. 1 must candidly confess, that having taken 
arms against their country, or having joined themselves with 
enemies who were in arms, this, unless we misinterpret all the 
obligations which bind men in society, cannot fail to make them 
be classed as such, especially during the struggle. However, 
admitting this, the country could hardly have done less than 
re-admit them to her bosom, considering the powerful motives 
which they could allege for deserving her indulgence and an 
oblivion of the past. Such in my consideration would have beeu 
the decision of the country, had the return of your Majesty been 
retarded some few months. In fact, how would the Cortes omit 
to take into consideration the wound which the country suffered 
by the loss of so large a multitude, when it so much wanted 
population? How cuuld it also be disguised that a great part 
of the “ Afrancesados” had embraced their party at a moment 


* Afrancesados, those who attached themselves to the French panty Tt 
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when there was a dissolution of the bonds, if not of the commu- 
nity of Spain, at. least of its government; which dissolution, 
if not entirely, in @ great measure exculpated their conduct? 
How could the Cortes forget, if this had happened, that the 
Spaniards, accustomed to follow blindly the orders of the king, 
the “ Afrancesados” had been iuduced by those of your Majesty 
to submit themselves to the yoke of the Conqueror? How resist 
their intreaties, when the “ Afrancesados” declared that they 
had thought sincerely that Spain could not resist so powerful 
an enemy as Napoleon; and that on this account they had 
conceived that to oppose him would be to augment her evils? 
Finally, how withhold indulgence from them when they said, We 
(agreeably with the opinion of politicians of the first class) had 
thought that the conquest of our country by the French was an ad- 
vantage for her, since the conquest of a country inured to slavery 
and gross abuses is the most efficucious and secure means of 
acquiring liberty; and nothing to an unenlightened nation is 
more hurtful than to desire suddenly, and without previous train- 
ing, to burst its bonds ? 

All this being alleged to a generous nation full of joy for its 
recent triumph, and to a Cortes which had given so many proofs 
of its disposition to forgiveness and mildness, the “ Afrancesados” 
would have secured an entire pardon, and would have 
been restored to the bosom of their families; as had been 
proved in the instance of some of their companions, who du- 
ring the contest even had returned to claim indulgence of their 
country, notwithstanding the difference both of times and of 
circumstances. But with your Majesty these men had no- 
thing for which to claim forgiveness, since you could not 
consider it as a crime that they had obeyed your reiterated 
mandates to submit to the usurper. Moreover, Sire, how glar- 
ing the contradiction to inflict punishment on them for having 
conformed to these your orders, and on the Liberales for not 
having obeyed them? Did not your ministers and counsellors 
in Valencia, not excepting perhaps a single one, unless foreign- 
ers, belong to the same party? What testimony does this of 
itself offer, when they dare not, even in the way of pardon, re- 
ceive back into the bosom of their country the partners of their 
sentiments and of their actions? Can your enemies themselves 
afford any more striking one of their unreasonableness and in- 
justice? Was there one amongst them all who was not stained 
with equal crimes, and who besides had not to ¢harge himself 
with having changed parties several times, as the sun shone with 
more or less warmth ; and also with having influenced your Ma- 
jesty to frame the indecent treaty of Valency, whereby you had 
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compromised yourself in guaranteeing to them all their rights, 
employments, and services by favor of Napoleon himself? ‘To 
oblige yourself to condemn their conduct, was it not obliging 
yourself to condemn your own, agreeing in every point with 
their’s, besides the circumstance that you, as chief of the nation, 
were more bound than any one to defend it, and the “‘ 4fran- 
cesados” having done no more than follow your orders and your 
example, could not fail to be more excusable ? 

Before concluding this first part, it remains that I stop to say 
a few words on your decree of the fourth of May, 1814. This 
document, an eternal monument of the feelings of its authors, 
is the only one which your counsellors have been able to fa- 
bricate in order to justify before the eyes of the whole world, the 
precipitate measures of your Majesty, and the motives which 
have impelled you to destroy the constitution and the Cortes, 
and to persecute in an unexampled way, every one of their ad- 
herents. ‘Till now this is the only authentic instrument con- 
veying the charges against the party which I am defending. 
The examination of this, although cursory, will show, perhaps 
better than all which has been said, the injustice of the measures in 
which your ministers have engaged you. It would demand a 
separate work, to make point by point a counter-manifesto, as 
well from the importance of the changes and novelties to which 
it has given rise, as that it does not contain a single passage, 
in which we do not discover an absurdity, a falsity, a deception, 
or a most erroneous doctrine. However, I shall content my- 
self at present with making some hasty observations on so sin- 
gular a production; Jess however to confute its doctrine, al- 
ready exposed by what I have said, than to show that it destroys 
itself, not being susceptible of a more complete refutation than 
an attentive perusal of it affords. 

Since Divine Providence, by means of the spontaneous and 
solemn abdication of my august father, placed me on the 
throne of my ancestors, of which I already held myself to be 
the sworn successor, and recognised by its representatives as- 
sembled in Cortes after the privileges and customs of the 
Spanish nation.” Such are the first words which begin 
this notable document put in the mouth of your Majesty. 
With what object, Sire, do your counsellors make you re- 
mind the nation of this renunciation, constantly denied by the 
mouth of your august father himself? If this be necessary for 
you to seat yourself lawfully on the throne, should it be you who 
examine its validity? How in such case do your counsellors 
mistake justice and delicacy so far as to constitute you the 
judge betwixt yourself and your august father, to condemn him 
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and to decide in your own favor? If disavowing by this decree 
the real title of king, conferred by the nation in the declaration 
of the Cortes, you would wish to reign by that of inheritance, 
and then your. counsellors considered this spontaneous and so- 
lemn renunciation .as necessary, your august father still living 
and persisting in the denial of it, could it be sufficient to esta- 
blish a decision according to justice and decorum, to make you 
say that it had beeu spontaneous? Can a prince in this man- 
ner renounce filial respect, without wounding the public morals 
of the nation? Finally, if this renunciation were necessary to 
invest you with the sole title of hereditary king, and inno way 
essential to that which the nation had conferred on you; to what 
end then wish to give a value, as is done in this same decree, to 
the recognition made by the Cortes? Butif the renunciation were 
not necessary, in order that you might reign with a just title; 
why recal the remembrance of it? Why in such a case openly 
contradict unnecessarily your august father? Why, too, the wick- 
ed, superfluous, and unaccustomed blasphemy of making Divine 
Providence interfere in an act so wretchedly justified? But on 
the other hand, passing by the spontaneity of an abdication made 
in the midst of a popular tumult, by a king and father at the same 
time, and protested against by himself as violent, notwithstand- 
ing it had been made in favor of the prince his heir; what was 
there in it of solemnity? Betwixt being spontaneous and being 
solemn, there is, Sire, a wide difference, and accordingly it might 
be embellished by the former circumstance and yet want the 
latter. Ia Spam was known uo other solemnity for acts of this 
kind than that of their being done before the Cortes of the nation, 
it beimg not sufficient that the hereditary prince, in whose 
favor the resignation was to be made, had been acknowledged 
as heir by the deputies of the nation; since this circumstance 
only enabled him to mount the throne on the death of the king his 
father, and not in any other case. Not being then preceded by 
this solemnity, so essential, and the only one which could be given 
to the renunciation of your august father, as is implied even in the 
words of your own decree; how could your counsellors have 
the impudence to make you utter a falsehood of such main im- 
portance, over which not the slightest veil could be thrown to 
screen #t from the detection of auy Spaniard of the least reflec- 
tion? Your counsellors, Sire, can do nothing in the cause which 
they defend without betraying the impossibility of touching it, 
and not weakening it! 

' You ase made to say, Sire, “‘ My first attentions were directed 
to the restoration of certain magistrates and other persons, who 
had been arbritrari/y divested of their offices, and to repair the 
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evils which might have sprung from the pernicious influence’ of 
a favorite during the preceding reign.” A little farther on, Sire, 
you are made to say, “nor in Spain were her kings ever despots, 
nor have her good laws. and constitution = a sanction to it.” 
Your counsellors alone could commit the glaring absurdity of sup- 
posing that there had been kings‘ who arbitrarily drove from 
their employments, magistrates and other persons, and that these 
same kings had never been despots. They alone could conceive 
the absurdity, that with good laws and a good constitution, kings 
could act arbitrarily, and under the baleful influence of a 
minion. They alone, at the expense of such absurdities, of de- 
cency, and of the respect owing to a father, could make you say 
that you had been occupied in repairing the evils of the reign of 
your augnst father, and not those of other reigns, doubtless of 
still greater consequence. They alone were capable of carrying 
their malignity so far as to make you say, that these evils had been 
the vices, not of the constitution and the laws, but of persons; the 
object of so false a proposition being attributable to no other de- 
sign than that of rendering odious the person of your august fa- 
ther. 

They make you say, Sire, ‘ But to this Cortes, there were 
not called the estates of the nobles and of the clergy.” I pass by, 
Sire, that the nation, as [ have already shown, might constitate 
itself as it held convenient; but even were it essential that these 
two estates should have been joined to the assembly, how was it 
possible at that moment to have carried this poimt into practice, 
since at least three-fourths of the first nobility and of the dignified 
clergy had committed treason against their country, having taken 
office in the service of the intruder king? How is this difficulty 
reconciled by the enemies of the Cortes, even should they not forget 
those trying periods of turbulent times of other Cortes, so inoppor- 
tunely applied to the present case? Besides, if, as they make you 
declare, the high clergy and nobility had an indefeasible nght 
to form in estates one part of the legislative body ; why must it 
be made a crime in the Cortes of Cadiz to have deprived them 
of this privilege, substituting for it that they might be elected 
individually for the only chamber of which that body was com- 
posed ? and it shall not be one in your Majesty to prevent them 
from exercising both in one way and the other, so indefeasible 
a right, and also the whole nation, since where there is a national 
representation, the right is inviolable, and changeable only as to 
whether it be by classes or otherwise. 

You are made to say, Sire, “In the Cortes they sanctioned no 
laws of a limited monarchy, but those of a popular ‘government 
with a chief or magistrate, the mere delegated exectitor; atid no 
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king, although the name is there given, to adlure the unwary and 
the nation.’ Somewhat farther on they make you say, Sire, “ In 
every thing democracy is aimed at, divestmg the army and navy, 
and all the establishments that long had borne this designation, of 
the title of royal, and substituting that of national, with which they 
flattered the people.” What gross absurdities, improprieties, and 
follies, m so few lines! Poor Spain, if it be the authors of this pro- 
duction and their associates, through whom your Majesty promises 
to establish her happiness! If they deceived the unwary aud the 
nation, because they wished for none but a monarchical govern- 
ment, leaving it but the empty name of king ; how can this agree 
with flattering the people with all that was democratical ; — 
ing, with this sole view, two names from royal into national? If. 
the people desired a monarchy, how could they at the same time 
wish for a democracy? If the Cortes aimed at this, how at the 
same time could it compass the other? If the will of the people 
should serve as a rule to the proceedings of the Cortes, why in 
such case is it looked at as a crime in this body to have aimed at 
flattering them with all that was democratical? If the will of the 
people ought not to have been a guide to them, why in such case 
impute as a crime that the Cortes had not abided by them to pre- 
serve all that was monarchical? 1 pass by the squeamishness of 
the charge, I do not notice the principles involved in it; I disre- 
gard the impropriety of expression ; and setting aside all these de- 
tects, and those which I may not point out, is it possible that your 
ministers cannot bequeath to posterity in justification of their 
counsels and of your measures, any other warranty than a docu- 
ment full of such contradictions and weaknesses? Pitiable, Sire, is 
the prince whose ministers, in the full career of his extravagances, 
know not how to screen him from contempt and ridicule m the 
eyes of his own subjects ! 

They make you say, Sire, “ In spite of the opposition of many 
deputies, perhaps of the greater number, by means of the clamor, 
threats, and violence of those who were present in the galleries at 
the meetings of the Cortes, the laws were passed.” If it were 
only a minority of the deputies who were adverse to the new laws, 
to what purpose are we to suppose necessary this clamor, threats 
and violence? If the number of the deputies who were in oppo- 
sition to the new laws, were the majority, had they so little vir- 
tue, so little honor, that having declared their opinion, they dared 
not maintain it? Why then the ill-timed modesty of your counsel- 
lors to express themselves doubtfully, as, perhaps of the greater 
number ? But, on what solitary ground, can such an assertion gain 
credence, when there has not been a single victim in our whole 
revolution, and when there has been no punishment inflicted on one 
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individual of the many who have openly insulted the decrees of the 
Cortes ? Impunity can constrain no one, neither the criminal in his 
excesses, nor the honest man inthe fulfilment of his duties. The very 
representation of the sixty-nine deputies who betrayed the most sa- 
cred confidence that the country can repose in any of its individuals, 
does it not rather contradict, than prove this want of freedom in the 
deliberations of that legislative body ? On the one side, all the public 
force, all the authority and influence of the government, and all the 
rewards; on the other, dungeons, tortures, punishments, and threats ; 
if truth were on the side of the first, is it credible that this confession 
could only be obtained from sixty-nine individuals, who did not by 
far constitute the majority f 

You are further made to say, Sire, “ A mode of passing laws 
so foreign from the Spanish nation, gave room for alteration of the 
good laws, with which in other times she was respected and hap- 
py- Truly almost all the form of the ancient monarchical constitu- 
tion was invaded ; and following the revolutionary and democratical 
principles of the French constitution of 1791, laws were sanctioned, 
not of a limited monarchy, but of a popular government.” Ad- 
mitting all these data to be true, here the Cortes are not accused 
of having usurped the power of making laws, but of the abuse of 
making them too popular, and 6f changing the former ones. But 
if they could make them, by what reasoning, or on what acknow- 
ledged principles of legislation, do your counsellors infer that it was 
a crime to make them as popular as was possible, and to change 
all those that they thought ill digested ? Who then could erect him- 
self into a legislator of the legislators? But, Sire, I do not stop to 
notice the doctrine in which such accusations are founded, and 
only seek the facts on which they bear. What is that new mode 
of passing laws introduced into Spain by the Cortes of Cadiz? 
Which those laws of our ancient constitution that your counsellors 
so vaguely assert to have been changed? What are those revoluti- 
onary and democraticai principles adopted from the cited French 
constitution? Emphatic and bold assertions have been at all times 
the resources of arbitrary will, of imposture, and of blindness ; 
while justice, truth, and prudence, constantly manifest themselves 
by proofs and clear testimony, without the necessity of assertions, 
or at most, of very few and very moderate ones. Although to 
change the laws is one part of the power of legislating ; and al- 
though the laws which more than three hundred years ago made 
the vation respectable and happy, might be ill-suited to it in the 
present day, nevertheless the Cortes of Cadiz has done nothing more 
than re-establish some of those of our ancient constitution, which 
in better days formed the palladium of our liberty, and of which a 
greater part had become obsolete by disuse, and others had been 
Set aside by fraud and violence, during the reigns of Ferdinand the 
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Vth., Charles the Ist., and Philip the IId. If antiquity were alone 
to be respected, all those established by the Cortes, without except- 
ing a single one, were more ancient in Spain, than those introduced 
during the three above-named reigns. 

You are made, Sire, to say, “ I will treat with the representa- 
tives of Spain and of the Indies, in Cortes lawfully assembled, and 
composed of both classes, as soon as the re-establishment of order 
and of the good customs mm which the nation has lived, and which 
with its consent the kings my predecessors have established, shall 
enable them to be convoked.” An extraordimary mode of announc- 
ing a royal promise of such importance! Who, though he rack his 
brains, can declare, 1 do not say the idea which is expressed, but 
even that which would be understood? What order and what good 
customs are those, the re-establishment of which is necessary to 
precede the Cortes promised by your Majesty? Is it those which 
the nation enjoyed in 1808, when your Majesty set out for Bay- 
onne ? It were absurd to suppose this, since by your own decree they 
are all re-established. Js it those introduced since that epoch ? 
Such a supposition would be even more obnoxious, since by the 
same decree, war is made on them to their utter extirpation. Who 
are those representatives of the Indies with whom your Majesty offers 
to treat, when there never have been representatives of the Indies, 
unless those named in conformity to laws passed for that purpose 
during your absence, and all annulled by your decree? Here your 
advisers have made fallacy precede the promise itself. 1 mean to 
say, it is not sure that a promise had been made which was intend- 
ed not to be fulfilled; there has been a feint of promising in 
order that it might not be demanded. ‘The condition which is 
announced, the more it is examined, is altogether unintelligible, 
and consequently the promise is completely futile and ridiculous. 
On the other hand, supposing that clear and practicable, this would 
be superfluous. If the nation, as you say, with that order and those 
good customs, has been respected and happy, it is to be believed 
that on the re-establishment of these, it would again be so, and in 
such case to what purpose is it necessary to assemble the Cortes? 
But if that order and those good customs, as you maintam, are those 
which with consent of the nation the kings established, whilst that 
body does not assemble, how shall we see those good customs 
reinstated? Though it might not be forgotten, Sire, to oppress 
us ; might it not at least be spared to insult us? 

‘To give an air of goodness to your dispensations, Sire, you are 
made‘to say, m an emphatic and swelling manner, “ [tis known 
by all, not only what took place with the respectable bishop of 
Orense, but also the punishment which is held out for those who 
do not-adhere aud swear to the constitution.” Of such deceit your 
counsellors alone could be capable. They alone who need not 
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pre-existing laws to inflict the severest punishments, could find it 
wrong that the new law regarding the mode and obligation of ac- 
knowledging the constitution, should mark the penalty which 
should be incurred by those who would not comply with the enact- 
ments thereof. They only to whom equality in the eye of the law 
is a chimera, and who measure not the integrity of actions by the 
conduct of men but by their professions, could consider as a crime 
that the laws framed by the Cortes of Cadiz exempted no one, how- 
ever respectable he were, if this designation can be given to him 
who openly dares to violate the laws. Only they could find fault 
that it had been intended to carry into effect with the bishop of 
Orense, that which was enacted for the whole Spanish nation. If 
laws should be limited to attacking vices in the abstract, without 
imposing punishment on the criminals ; legislators would have no 
other employment than to fight with shadows. How much less 
bad would it have been, Sire, that, now that your ministers alto- 
gether disregard justice, they had not omitted to discover its nullity, 
and that they had abstained from causing you to leave to history a 
document that presents better arms against your measures, than in 
any other mode the persecuted party could have availed themselves 
of. 

You are made to say, Sire, “Up to this time reports so gross 
and infamous are impudently propagated in the public papers 
respecting my arrival and character, that even in regard to any other 
person they would be serious offences, deserving of severe reproof 
and chastisement.” ‘This assertion is of the same nature as all 
those contained in your decree. Notwithstanding the facility of 
adducing the proofs, if they existed, I am very sure that your coun- 
sellors for this once will not be inconsistent in omitting to produce 
them. Unhappily the prejudice nurtured in your favor by the 
vanquished party for a noble purpose, at your return was converted by 
the victorious party to an end the most criminal. Without this the 
enemies of liberty know well they would not have achieved so easy 
atriumph. It is true that men who were lovers of their country, 
although they were ignorant of all that had passed at Valency, on 
the first rumor of your intended return, began to doubt of the 
object of your coming, but no one expressed himself in terms that 
could be in the least offensive to you. Your coming being sud- 
denly effected, and in a manner the least honorable, no one bemg 
instrumental in it but the most mortal foe of the nation ; the coun- 
try being deprived of so much glory, when the moment was just 
arrived of wresting you from the clutches of this man, mistrust 
could not fail to be increased ; but they did not on that account 
advance further neither in their precautions, nor in their writings. 
They dreaded Napoleon even when offerivg presents: this was all 
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that some of them ventured to say. After a sanguinary war of six 
years, supported chiefly by opinion, his name was too ominous 
to them, that they should blindly receive at his hand any voluntary 
gift, which did not appear to them suspicious; add to this that 
suspicion could not fail to be strengthened, on observing that you 
displayed no signs of gratitude for such heroic sacrifices as the na- 
tion had just made for your rescue. Even more than on this account 
on seeing that in full contempt of the decrees of the Cortes, you 
still remained in Valencia, given up to the counsels of those very 
men who had caused all the dissensions betwixt you and your 
august father ; who had conducted you to Bayonne ; who had com- 
mitted treason against the independence of their country, against 
the liberty of which they had been in constant opposition ; and who, 
dreading the resentment of your august father, kad endeavoured to 
annihilate your dynasty. Notwithstanding such just doubts, the 
partisans of liberty, over-delicate in whatever regarded the honor 
of your person, suppressed their sentiments, and not foreseeing 
sufficiently well the storm which threatened, by a fatality that 
Spain will long deplore, they remain too long silent ; but perhaps 
they will feel that this charge in a great measure is unfounded. 
Without the necessity of gross and infamous reports, another and 
a widely different lot had befallen Spain, had they had sufficient fore- 
sight and knowledge of facts, to have shown distinctly to the people 
the real object of your abrupt return. What Spaniard then, unless of 
the party of your advisers, that is, of the party of Napoleon, would 
not have taken the alarm, on knowing that you in concert with him, 
through the intervention of the Count de la Foret, after the refusal by 
the Cortes to ratify the indecent treaty at Valency, had anew stipulated 
the destruction of our civil libertyand of our national independence ? 
What Spaniard then would have shown himself insensible to the cries 
of the country on knowing the convention which you had just made 
with our greatest enemy, to annihilate the revolutionary ideas of the 
Cortes, according to the language of this man aud of your counsellors, 
always in unison ; but accordimg to that of truth, the most moderate 
liberty, to which, setting aside our nights and your interests, our 
sacrifices and sentiments even of the most feeble gratitude had 
given us such ample claims? What Spaniard would have been 
so destitute of every sentiment of honor, as not to have felt him- 
self deeply offended at hearing of the convention for detaching 
from the Peninsula allies with whom he had so cordially co-oper- 
ated in the common object of our union, and who had so efficaci- 
ously supported us with their blood and treasure in the cause 
which maintained the defence of our independence and your rescue? 
What Spaniard would not have felt a stab to his national pride 
ou hearing of the verbal convention which you had made to marry 
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a daughter of Joseph ; that king so despicable in the eyes of Spa- 
mards? What Spaniard, in fine, would be so short-sighted as on 
knowing that you came trained to be the mere tool of Napoleon’s 
will, would not mistrust you, and would not again grow indignant at 
those who had before precipitated you on measures so degrading to 
your dignity, and so inimical to the independence for which we had 
been making every sacrifice? Without pourtraying the Spanish 
character im the blackest colors, can it be imagined, that all these 
truths being timely displayed, the sovereign rule of the laws would 
have sunk, ‘and with it so many meritorious victims ? 

You are made to say, Sire, “ Forasmuch as [ have heard what 
respectable persons from their zeal and information have told me, 
and what, respecting that which is herein contained, has been 
shown to me in representations addressed to me from various parts 
of the kingdom, in which are expressed the repugnance and disgust 
with which they regard in the provinces, as well the constitution 
formed in the general and extraordinary Cortes, as the other 
political institutions lately introduced ; the injuries and evils which 
have arisen from them, and would be still increased, if 1 were to 
authorise with my consent, and should swear adherence to that 
constitution : yielding myself to such decided and general demon- 
strations of the wishes of my people, in themselves just and well 
founded ; | do declare that my royal will is not only not to swear 
and adhere to the said constitution, nor to any decree of the Cortes 
general and extraordinary, or ordinary now sitting, to wit, such as 
may be derogatory to the rights and prerogatives of my sovereignty, 
established by the constitution and the laws under which the nation 
has long subsisted; but to pronounce that constitution and such 
decrees ‘null and of no value nor effect, now, nor at any other time, 
as if such acts had never been passed, and should have been 
obliterated from the records of time, and without any obligation in 
my people and subjects of any class or condition to fulfil them or 
maintain them, And as any one who should support them, and 
should oppose this my royal declaration made with reflection and 
free will, would make an attack on the prerogatives of my sove- 
reignty and on the happiness of the nation, and would create 
disturbance and disquiet in my kingdoms, I hereby declare guilty 
of lése-majesté, whosoever shall attempt or compass the same, and 
as such he shall incur capital punishment; whether he shall effect 
it by deed, or by writing, or by words moving or inciting, or in 
any other way supporting or persuading to the preservation and 
observance of the said constitution and decrecs.” 

Sire, I should think to offend you, and to offend those who may 
read this representation of mine, did | deem it necessary to make 


a philosophieal analysis of the passage just quoted, for the purpose 
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of inspiring that horror which its contents are fitted to excite. 
The authors of it surely have dared to publish it only under confi- 
dence that you would never read it, or they were impressed with 
the most degrading conception of your mental capacity. I will 
only pause to touch upon its prominent contradictions, and will 
abstain altogether from considering its doctrine. They have 
thought to justify your measures by the imposture that you had 
adopted them to conform to the general wish of the people, and in 
consequence of representations from them; but such is the empti- 
ness of the cheat, or rather its refined malice to overwhelm you, 
that its very conduct and exposition are the most damning evidence 
against it. How make it agree, Sire, that you destroyed the con- 
stitution because it was the wish of the people, expressed by 
decided and general demonstrations, when you had already com- 
pletely trampled on it before entering into Spain? By the answer 
of the regency of the kingdom to your first letter, addressed to 
them for their ratification of the treaty of Valency, you knew that 
the Spanish monarch, by the constitution was not authorised to 
make nor ratify similar treaties, unless previously approved of by 
the Cortes; and notwithstanding after this, in spite of such in- 
capacity, you ratified that treaty with our most mortal foe, although 
it was most ighominious to the nation. To what purpose then 
the paltry subterfuge of making you say, that you destroyed the 
constitution because the people willed it ?. Though this desire were 
certain, was not the motive notoriously false? If the people, as is 
said in another part of your decree, delighted themselves with afl 
that was democratical, and if the constitution of the Cortes of 
Cadiz savored too much of that, being derogatory to the rights 
and prerogatives of your sovereignty; how can it be manifest that 
the provinces had given you decided and general demonstrations of 
their wish that you should destroy it, and set up again the most 
despotic government? ‘The very punishment of death with confis- 
cation of goods, with the other additions annexed to the crime of 
lese-majesté, imposed on those who shall act, speak, or write in 
favor of laws, the noxious results of which exist only in the mouths 
of your counsellors, without even their daring to designate them 
particularly, and the undeniable consequences of which have been 
to save the country and liberate her captive king ; does not this 
of itself give the lie to what you are made to say? or does it not 
prove perhaps, qualities still more detestable im your heart? 
Violent measures always imply incapacity or depravity in him 
who directs them; or that the circumstances in which there has 
been a’ necessity for them have been desperate. Doubtless, Sire, 
the situation of a king may on many occasions be unfortunate ; 
and even perhaps circumstances may be such, as that he may find 
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himself compelled to be unjust, without there being any thing very 
extraordinary ; but there must of necessity be great perversity and 
design in your ministers to have made you appear so ridiculous, 
and with so little decency, that your own words should be the 
clearest evidence of the falsehood of your assertions and promises. 

Another deception, which is still more shocking, put into the 
mouth of a prince, whose high dignity cannot tolerate defects of 
this nature is, when they make you say, Sire, “‘ And from the day 
when this my decree shall be communicated to the president for 
the time being of the Cortes which is now sitting, their meeting 
shall close.” 

In obedience to the orders of your Majesty, the zealous if not 
compassionate executors of this your decree, after midnight, an hour 
at which the Cortes does not assemble, taking, one by one, from 
their beds, the representatives of the Spanish people, lead them in the 
midst of bayonets, as if they were assassins, to dungeons; without 
remembering to serve the pretended notice conveyed in the very 
order which they said they were executing. That treachery in this 
imaginary notice, which was neither served nor ever intended to be 
served! Is this the promise and guarantee which in the very 
moment of ascending the throne, you offer in order to make known 
to all, not a despot nor a tyrant ; but a king, and a father of his 
vassals, as you call us, without reflecting how ill accordant are the 
terms of father and vassals? Their object, no doubt, was to 
deceive the nation and Europe, making them believe that you had 
resolved, in a legal way, or at least without violence, and with 
consent of the people, on the destruction of the legislative body. 
But, Sire, if such an act were superfluous, why was it commanded 
by yourself in a caus¢ of so much importance ? and if it were essen- 
tial, why was it omitted? Does not its very omission show more 
glaringly the injustice with which they were acting, and the falsehood 
of all that was declared? Does not this of itself show that all was 
the work of a faction, rather than the regular operations of a prince 
in consonance with the wishes of his people ? Did not so studied an 
omission at least give ground to enquire why have they not complied 
with the notification prescribed by the royal decree? Such artifice, 
besides degrading your authority, openly betrays the repugnance. of 
the people. Such a violation in a monarch, in the first act of 
his reign, cannot fail to annihilate all confidence in his word. What 
accordance do we see in it with those representations of the people, 
of corporate bodies, and of illustrious persous made to obtain the 
overthrow of the Cortes, and the re-establishment in its place of 
the inquisition, and of the former system of calamities? If your 
ministers were to, say now that the execution of General Lacey, had 
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been clandestinely carried into effect, because the people were 
desirous that capital punishment should be inflicted on him, they 
would be entirely accordant in this assertion with that of suppos- 
ing that the notification to the Cortes had not been made because 
the people desired its destruction. But from the very circumstance 
of those two assertions being perfectly accordant, they are both 
equally false and ridiculous. Although your counsellors would not 
labor to make you great, could they not remit their endeavours to 
make you appear so degraded ? 

To pursue minutely the analysis of this original document, that 
for so many reasons must form an epoch in the history of my be- 
loved ill-fated country, would be a task endless as the absurdities, 
nullities, and defects of every kind with which it abounds. The 
sketch which I have just given, though slight, should be sufficient 
to warn you against concealed foes that encircle your throne, and 
to teach some of the many unwary Spaniards to read it. It cannot 
be attachment to your person, that has induced your counsellors, 
apostates by calculation from the liberty of their country and from 
every party, to urge you to the adoption of measures as extrava- 
gant as unjust. Unfettered by scruples, and habituated to make 
shipwreck of their honor for the advancement of their fortunes, 
they have insinuated themselves into every party with a zeal that 
began in hypocrisy and terminated in treason. Led by the same 
principles to the fabrication of this motley production, they have 
not deserted the object of their former and constant aim, Enemies 
alike of the liberty of their country and of your dynasty, they doubt- 
less reasoned thus with themselves: ‘ We shall never be able to 
retain the public opinion in our favor, so long as this new system 
of liberty shall subsist. It is necessary to destroy it, and to destroy 
the authors of it. If we attain this by making the king believe that 
these men are enemies of the throne and of the altar, and that 
they aim at establishing a government of the most democratical 
form, at least our domimion over the king will be sure and perma- 
nent ; since no one will then have the boldness to undeceive him. 
If we fail in our undertaking we shall lose nothing ; for under the 
new order of things, from our previous conduct, we cannot flatter 
ourselves with the attainment of any thing which might be accept- 
able to us.” Or perhaps they haye said, “ If the king have common 
sense, it is certain that sooner or later he will come to know that he 
ought not to have placed confidence in us, who have committed 
treason against his cause to defend that of his enemy. It will avail 
us nothing to seduce him to-day, if to-morrow he is to be undeceiv- 
ed. We have no other course left but to rid ourselves of him and 
of his dynasty, and to introduce some other that will be our work, 
and that may recompense our services, ‘To this end nothing will 
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be fitter than to make the king the instrument of his own destruc- 
tion, by persuading him to the adoption of measures that shall 
at once make him odious and ridiculous in the eyes of the nation, 
and of the world at large. Let us compel him to belie in his acts 
all his promises and declarations ; let us oblige him to acknow- 
ledge some of the principal rights of the people, to deny others 
deducible from them, and at the same moment to trample on them 
all. ‘This bemg accomplished, the hatred and indignation of the 
subjects will promptly decide his ruin; for on touching at 
this extremity, the people seek to redress their grievances, and 
when they themselves redress their own wrongs, they are 
never satisfied until they haveavenged them. Civil war will be 
certain, and then if we do not succeed in placing on the throne a 
king of our own faction, at least we shall have one who will not 
view us with such contempt as the present one, whose interests we 
have abandoned and opposed.” If I do not in this way explain the 
enigma that invests this singular document, of which the many 
apparent oversights could only be the effect of design; at least I 
do not hesitate to prognosticate, that the result will not be other- 
wise, and that the day will quickly come, when you, Sire, will 
bewail your errors, when it is too late to remedy them. 

To recapitulate the chief points of this first part, it appears, 
Sire, that the discontent of the people cannot fail to be the effect 
of their bad government. That kings are made for the people, and 
not these for them. That the only greatness of a prince consists 
in his promoting by every possible means the prosperity of the 
nation. That positive and written laws ought to define and regu- 
late the conduct of monarchs equally with that of their subjects ; 
and that to object to this is the same as for them to pretend that 
kings have no duties to fulfil, or having them they ought not to be 
known, that they may not be practised nor called for. That your 
Majesty could not lawfully exercise other prerogative than such 
as the nation in Cortes assembled had granted to you, or such as 
in future it might grant, calculated to promote the public good, 
and conceded only for that express object. That according to 
our law of the Partidas, “ The king who prevents his people from 
being rich, from becoming enlightened, and from assembling 
to treat of the interests of the community, transforms himself into a 
tyrant, and the people ought to rise in resistance to him.” That 
the Spaniards, victims of the ambition, of the resentment, and of 
the envy of a contemptible and criminal party, hostile to the 
liberty of their country, and to the progress of human reason, are 
heroes, persecuted on account of their heroism, whose virtues 
will nevertheless be extolled by posterity; more independent 
and even more happy in the gloom of dungeons, than your Majesty 
seated ona throne, which none approach but slaves, who never 
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speak as they think, or who never think as they ought. That 
any society without a national representation, or without a separa- 
tion of the /egis/ative and executive powers, cannot fail to be a 
community of slaves, as is’ that of Algiers or Morocco. It is 
proved, in fine, that those ministers who speak in other terms to 
their king are vipers and pestilence, as well to him as to their 
country: and that by how much bitterer are the truths spoken to 
kings, by so much sweeter should be the fruit which springs from 
them. You, Sire, in Valencia were the plaything of a guilty party, 
whose fixed object had been the extinction of your dynasty, and 
the destruction of those adherents who had defended it, in defend- 
ing the liberty and the mdependence of the nation. But four 
years, and the countless and glaring evils of your administration 
should undeceive you after so many failures and so much injustice, 
and compel you to take measures fitted to stem the progress of 
the evil that threatens to engulph you in a frightful ruin. 


PART II. 


Ir the circumstances in which the nation stood, at the moment 
when your Majesty deserted it, were most arduous and gloomy, in 
as Opposite a degree were they satisfactory and smiling at your 
return ; if, guided by the counsels of men possessed of ordinary fore- 
sight, and only of a moderate love of their country, you had not 
allowed yourself to be led aside by passions, which if in any other 
prince whatever would have been little excusable, in your Majesty, 
after all that had occurred, were unpardonable. In the very mo- 
ment of having won the most glorious triumph in a struggle, in 
which you yourself, though more bound than any other, had not 
dared to engage, thinking it too unequal, and which had had for 
its noble objects the national independence, a rational civil liberty, 
and your re-establishment on a throne more firm and more becom- 
ing than the former, how easy would it then have been, when you 
were the only idol of every Spaniard, for you to have gathered the 
fruits of so many sacrifices for such just and noble ends! Compare, 
Sire, what a king_ of Spain would be, loved by his people to en- 
thusiasm for restricting himself to govern according to laws framed 
by the nation, and in consonance with the progress of the age ; and 
compare what you are, governing by no other rule than the pas- 
s:ons of a party destitute of common seuse, and with no other law 
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than the will of those men, in whose service you are, however they 
may leave you the nominal titles of king and sovereign, atid whose 
virtues are limited to having begun by committing treason against 
their king, and finished by committing it against their country. » If 
you are capable of yourself to make, as it ought to be done, this 
comparison, you will impress yourself with the importance ‘of what 
you have lost: but if you have to consult with a ‘single individual, 
the means which I propose to you will be superftuous. By a ne- 
cessary law of the condition of man, fortune who ‘has elevated you 
to the rank ofa king, has removed you too far from the level of 
your subjects, for you to be able to find a friend. 

The nation enjoyed already a constitution, which, although with 
some faults, attributable certainly to circumstances, and easy of 
correction, was very sufficient, had it not been annihilated, to pro- 
mise us everitual happiness ; since at least it placed us on a level 
with nations more advanced, by their cultivation, in the enjoyment 
of social blessings. Already were we freed not only from all those 
establishments, which even in worse times did little honor to the 
people who had tolerated them, but also from all those vestiges of 
feudalism not so entirely repugnant to the new code of fundamen- 
tal laws. ‘The nation by this single act was already respected by 
others ; and none would have insulted her with impunity. She 
had just given a proof the most unequivocal of what she was capa- 
ble of doing when well governed. ‘The ouly difficulty that could 
arise in your government, setting aside extraordimary accidents, in 
order for the country to maintain the rank which it deserved to 
enjoy, and that it might advance with all possible rapidity in every 
kind of prosperity, depended solely on a good system of finance, 
and on the pacification of America. The Cortes (which perhaps 
no government even amongst the most illustrious cau boast of) 
without having contracted a debt to support a most expensive war 
of six years, and notwithstanding a great portion of the population 
could not make any contribution, being either occupied or de- 
stroyed by the enemy, had established a system of imposts undoubt- 
edly the most equitable and the least oppressive.‘ To perfect it, 
there was only wanting to effect the great work of statistics so 


’ England during the six years of war, had given to Spain, in money and 
military stores and equipments, the sum of four millions and a_ half ster- 
ling, but this was by way of subsidy, and not of loan; and even the greater 
part of thissum was advanced before the assembling of the Cortes. This 
body have neither fabricated a paper currency, borrowed any money at inter- 
est, nor opened any public loan. It may be that at the conclusion of the 
war there were owing some trivial sums, to certain bodies of troops, and to 
contractors, but these were of such unimportant consideration for a nation, 
that they do not in any shape invalidate my assertion. 
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necessary for the equitable adjustment of imposts, and which 
would have been put in execution immediately ; with this the sys- 
tem of contribution would have been perhaps the best that is 
known in Europe, in place of the former the most ruinous of 
industry, the least productive to the treasury, and the most oppres- 
sive on the people, of any perhaps, which is known in other na- 
tions. A system for the payment of public debt had moreover 
been established, which with some amendments would have been 
most useful. Its advantages would have been quickly sensible in 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, besides providing means of 
satisfying the whole of the national debt. With regard to the 
pacification of America, favored with a constitution which en- 
sured the same rights and privileges to its inhabitants as those de- 
clared and granted to the subjects of the parent state; so nearly 
was it accomplished, that the government of Buenos Ayres on 
your Majesty’s return, thinking that the constitution would be 
recognised, had dispatched commissioners with ample powers to 
treat for a convention; but on learning the destruction of the legis- 
lative body all negociations were suspended. It must not be for- 
gotten, that at this period there were no other provinces in insurrec- 
tion than Buenos Ayres and Caraccas. 

Such was the flattering prospect which at this period the Spanish 
nation presented ofa brilliant future prosperity, the basis of which 
had nothing chimerical, if the genius of evil were not to have been 
taken into the calculation. In place of cherishing all these nascent 
hopes ; of correcting the slight errors that might have inadvertently 
fallen into practice ; and of determining to give vigor to the whole 
scheme by your cordial assent ; a wild gust of passion suffered you 
not to consider but as a crime whatever had sprung from the hands 
of the authors of all these, however much it tended to the glory of 
the nation. By an inappreciable calamity, the product of a thou- 
sand combinations, and of all the assembled miseries of the human 
species, rashly have you despoiled it of such endearing hopes to 
open upon a period more disastrous than the history of any other 
people can present, even without reckoning in the mass of these 
ills, the countless individual sufferings caused by a persecution as 
cruel as it is extravagant and unjust. Your counsellors, imptacable 
enemies of the virtues of the persecuted party, and of every 
measure that could contribute to the attainment of a just civil li- 
berty, seducing you w th that which most weighs with princes who 
have not great virtues and great talents, by a single stroke of the 
pen biasted all our happiness, withered all our hopes, and to the 
ecstacy of such just and real fruition substituted grief and mourn- 
lng, proscriptions and punishments. 

Considered in her political influence, or in the rank of a nation, 
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what difference, Sire, betwixt the Spain of Ferdinand, or Spain 
immediately after your entrance into Madrid, and the Spain of 
the Cortes, or Spain during the six preceding years! She, when 
you sallied out for Bayonne, was without king, without supreme 
authority, destitute by anticipation, from the folly of a vicious 
and ineffective government (as are more or less those of every peo- 
ple without a national representation) of almost all her military 
resources; and with no others than the virtues of her people, and 
the noble impulse of founding a rational liberty; a numerous 
hostile army occupying her very capital and her strong places. 
Notwithstanding so gloomy a situation, to defend the cause of 
the independence of all nations, and of the safety of all dynasties, 
she alone, of all the continental nations, did not shrink from the 
contest with a man, who already dictated laws to the whole con- 
tinent; with a man before whom all her kings were lowly prostrate ; 
with a man, in fine, who by his colossal power, in a single cam- 
paign of a few short months, had shattered and humbled Prussia 
to that point as to hesitate whether to leave her the name of a 
nation; and in another of no longer duration had dismembered 
Austria at his pleasure ; imposing on her the most severe and de- 
grading conditions, supplicated for by her monarch at the expense 
of the most painful humiliations, though ‘he had for his ally the 
empire, after France, the most powerful of Europe. Spain under 
the Cortes, though poor in soldiers, (since she was far from count- 
ing them by hundreds of thousands like Austria and Prussia) never- 
theless supplying this scantiness by a rich meed of heroism, main- 
tains his encounter, not during a few months, or for one campaign, 
but for six years, and at the cost of many campaigns ; and with 
such firmness, that she would have regarded as a traitor to the coun- 
try that Spaniard whe should have taken upon him to speak of 
submission, or him who would have treated for peace, without 
insisting upon the preliminary, as a condilio sine qua non of the 
integrity of his territory, the evacuation of the Peninsula by all the 
enemy’s troops, and the return of his captive king. Hence it is 
that there has been no Spaniard sa daring or so weak, as to have 
proposed to enter into accommodation with Napoleon. Such has 
been tle brilliant part which as a nation this magnanimous Spain 
has supported, by the confession of all Europe, without excepting 
even her external foes s; who, more just and generous than your 
advisers, in this single judgment differed from them as to what 
concerns the affairs of Spain. 

At the moment of closing the contest, in which was destroyed 
the power that so many men, and especially so many governments 
had considered as indestructible, and little less than irresistible, 
begins the history of the Spain of Ferdinand. The contrast must Le 
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too mortifying to every Spaniard that still retains any sentiment 
of national dignity and pride; and ‘should confound all your 
advisers, were not obstinacy the inseparable companion of error: 
but though rapidly, it is necessary to display it, to render manifest 
the fatal consequences of your Majesty’s measures. The Spain 
of Ferdinand, although the former Spain had shared so largely 
in the triumph over the common enemy of Europe, from the 
first moment of its existence no longer is deemed worthy of sending 
to Paris, [ do not say armies, to show that she was in no 
respect to be considered as inferior to the other coadjutant nations, 
or to demand like them a just indemnification and the monuments 
of art of which Napoleon had despoiled her, but not even diploma- 
tic agents to regulate in common with the rest, the fate of their 
vanquished foe. Already do the other chiefs look upon the 
Spanish nation as contam‘nated by the treaty of Valency, as by 
an original sin, forgetting that the Spain of the Cortes had had no 
other part in it than an entire disapproval, but which, as the 
English minister has said, would certainly have destroyed the views 
of the allies, if the Cortes by its decree of the 2d of February, 
1814, had not paralysed all its effects. The Congress of Vienna 
being assembled for the great potentates to regulate the fate 
of nations, the diplomatic agent of the Spain of Ferdinand per- 
forms a part so passive, so subordinate, and so little becoming, 
that he stoops to publish in the journals the only diplomatic notes 
that he had thought right to present relative to the reclamation 
of the states of Parma; not refraining from the humiliating confes- 
sion that he did so because the great sovereigns had not deigned 
even to admit them to exammation. There the Spain of 
Ferdinand, as immediate in succession to the other Spain, as 
distant in estimation, is already a mere cypher by the side of those 
nations, that just before had sunk before the power, which she had 
fearlessly resisted, so as to secure her absolute independence ; by 
the side of that same Prussia which by that defeat of Jena, seemed 
about to be effaced from the catalogue of nations, and which 
even now, with all her accessions, should in no respect hold (were 
Spain under a free government) the political rank of the single 
Spanish province, that in former times constituted the empire of 
the great Almanzor, one of the most florishing and powerful of 
Europe in its time. ‘The court of Brazil sends troops to possess 
themselves of Monte Video and the Colonia del Sacramento, and 
the Spain of Ferdinand has no other power to repel such an 
aggression, than a memorial to the great sovereigns, imploring 
succor or justice; as if justice betwixt nation and nation were 
secured by such servile means, that only serve to expose the 
impotence of the monarch, who adopts them as his only resource, 
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as well as his dependence so incompatible with sovereignty, be 
it well or ill understood. The Portuguese say, Leave us alone 
with our neighbours, and the Spaniards of Ferdinand, what other 
resource have they, than to brook such insults? The United 
States make themselves masters of Amelia Island, and shortly 
afterwards of the Floridas, and the Spain of Ferdinand, without 
taking any public satisfaction, as was demanded by every thing 
that was not the basest degradation, declaring herself again in 
pupillage, is contented with appealing once more to the patronage 
of the great sovereigns. Nothing can show more openly the 
political insignificance of the Spain of Ferdinand, than the 
speech and conduct of the presidentof the United States in the 
Congress which was assembled in the month of November last. 
The only basis on which he justified these invasions, was not on 
any ground of complaint which he had against Spain; it was 
merelyfrom the impotence of the Spain of Ferdinand to retain 
her possessions and to exercise authority inthem. When did 
Spain, not even in the calamitous times of Charles the IId, see 
herself degraded to so low a pitch? The privateers of Buenos 
Ayres infest all the coasts of the Peninsula itself; and the Spain 
of Ferdinand has not the means of equipping a couple of frigates, 
that would amply suffice for the protection of the scanty commerce 
of her inhabitants! The Congress of the great potentates of 
Europe has been lately assembled at Aix la Chapelle for the 
purpose of discussing the political relations of the several nations, 
and the Spain of Ferdinand is considered so unimportant, that 
they would not admit her monarch either in person or by his 
ambassadors. Finally, that same Spain, which four years since 
was all vigor and life, to which nothing gave dread, now, panic 
struck with every thing, dies of inanition, because she finds 
herself deprived of all that constitutes the vitality of ner 
people. 

I shall not in this place, though inviting, endeavour to show 
in its full extent the general opinion of all foreign countries respect- 
ing the political nullity of the Spain of Ferdinand, and the high 
consideration that was enjoyed by the Spain of the Cortes, for that 
would occupy many pages. To prove the first, I shall restrict 
myself to the testimony of an honorable member of the British 
parliament when he affirmed “ That Ferdinand as a friend was not 
of the smallest value ; and as an enemy was perfectly contempti- 
ble.” ‘I'o show the second, I will repeat the words of a wise French- 
man, speaking of the efforts of Spain under the Cortes, driven even 
to the last corner of the Peninsula. “ Never has it been known 
how to appreciate rightly the elevation of sentiment which 
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generally characterises the Spaniards: with men such as these, 
nations are never without resources.” 

Here, Sire,is a very slight sketch of the frightful difference, con- 
sidered in her external relations, of the Aeroic Spain of the Cortes, 
from the degraded Spain of Ferdinand: of Spain with a national 
representation, from Spain with an absolute king; of Spain cherishing 
her most vital interests, from Spain constrained to toil for no others 
than those ofa master who acknowledges no rule but his will, and 
who constitutes himself sovereign in fact over the laws. ‘This is all 
the magic virtue of the vaunted power and greatness of that absolute 
monarch for which your counsellors so ardently longed. This is what 
those enemies of the Spain of the Cortes, had they not been so blind, 
and so inimical to order, should have "foreseen, and should have 
taken care toavert. This finally, Sire, is what was foreseen, and 
was wished for by another class of enemies still more deceitful, 
and who counselled and assisted you in the destruction of that 
monument of national prosperity, and in the extermination of all 
its authors as enemies of the throne and of the altar. More to 
be feared than any other class, because their hatred is to the 
institutions rather than to the authors of them, they obliged you 
to declare as a crime of lese-majesté the very remembrance of the 
Cortes, and all that had passed under it, in order to blot them out, 
as your decree says, from the records of time, a measure as ridicu- 
lous as that of the Asiatic kings, who commanded the ocean to 
be whipped because it had not respected their fleets; and so 
original, that, although in the fulness of their wrath many absolute 
kings have too often decreed that that should cease to exist which 
was existing, | know not that any one has ordained, that that 
shall not have existed which had ceased to be. 

Such is the necessary and in no way accidental result of the 
counsels of the enemies of Spain under the Cortes. Such is the 
constant lesson afforded by the annals of all nations, and of which 
your counsellors ought not to have been ignorant, had they been 
capable of reading history, drawing from the past precautions for 
the future ; or which, were they not ignorant of, they ought to have 
laid open to the eyes of your Majesty, had they been imbued with 
the slightest tincture of probity, mm order to have shunned the evils 
which afflict us. The battles of Marathon, of Thermopylae, of 
Salamine, of Platea, and of Mecala, in which were annihilated the 
land and sea forces of Darius and Xerxes, (two of the most 
powerful kings of their age) and won by a people, that to-day 
forms only a petty province of the feeble Ottoman empire, are 
events that demonstrate to conviction that the period of heroism or 
of debasement of nations depends solely on their good or defective 
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government. Patriotism, when from the exercise of it no solid 
good results to the community, is a word wholly void of significa- 
tion ; or at best it is an ¢7gnis futuus, which although it shine in 
the mouth of some, warms no one. A people without liberty, can 
take no interest in the defence of the state. They will always say 
within themselves, like the ass in the fable : “ What signifies it to 
me who is my master ; my lot cannot be worse.” 

If, considered in the rank of a nation, the parallel betwixt the 
Spain of Ferdimand and the Spain of the Cortes, presents a 
contrast most mortifying to the national dignity of the former ; 
considering these two Spains in their internal government, that 
offers a contrast the most revolting to humanity and to reason. 
Happily | do not consider myself fitted to give this picture in all 
its real coloring. Happily, Sire, 1 say, for who could withstand 
the horror or the pity it would provoke? On the other hand, 
from the little that will be seen, it will not be difficult to imagine 
the true image. 

What are the means, asked a wise prince of a foreign ambassador, 
which your king has of knowing the truth, and I shall be acquaint- 
ed with the character of his government? In fact the errors and 
iniquities of public administration can be ill avoided when indivi- 
duals have no facility of making them known. ‘The Spain of the 
Cortes by means of the liberty of the press enjoyed this great 
advantage, the only one perhaps which is known, to shun and to 
correct the faults inseparable from all governments, so long as we 
have not one composed of men without passions. Indeed, Sire, 
if the proverb be true, that “‘ a good paymaster has no concem 
for pledges,” I know not how we can blame the structure of ; 
government which affords to the subjects every possible facility of 
exposing its errors and deviations. “ ‘The very perfection of laws, 
says a philosopher, would be to make gai neg unnecessary. 
How much more glorious would it be, in place of some vain 
monuments of art, to show to strangers our cola empty! What 
better testimony could be afforded of our virtue, and of the wisdom 
and justice of our legislation and government!” Here, Sire, is 
another circumstance which cannot fail to mark the character of a 
government. ‘That of Spain under the Cortes was so mild and so 
rational, that notwithstanding the storms inherent in all political 
revolutions, during the four years of its existence, capital punish- 
ment has not been decreed against a single individual for having 
contravened the new establishments. ‘Those imprisoned for of- 
fences of this kind, did not, I believe, amount to four persons, and 
those who had expatriated themselves on the same ground, did not 
exceed other four. ‘Those taken up on the arbitrary will of the 
judges, whose number in Spain was very considerable, were ne 
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longer known after the establishment of the constitution, and after 
the passing of the law which abolished the multitude of prohibited 
goods, the prisons were presently freed from a host of smugglers 
with whom they had been always infested, from the ill understood 
preceding legislation, of wishing to make a government rich, pre- 
venting at the same time the subjects from becoming so. If then the 
least equivocal and the most valuable eulogium that can be made 
on a government, in what regards its internal economy, be the display 
of empty prisons, this meed of praise cannot be withheld from that 
of Spain under the Cortes. Finally, when there prevails a spirit 
of unanimity and concord in the general body of the people ; when 
they have a perfect confidence in the security of their persons and 
property ; when the government opposes no obstacle to the pro- 
gress of intellectual cultivation and of imdustry; and when the 
nation is respected by other powers ; then we may infer, without 
fear of deceiving ourselves, that the internal administration is con- 
ducted by men of experience, of talent, and of probity. Your 
counsellors themselves, notwithstanding their little delicacy in 
casting obloquy on the Spain of the Cortes, have never made a 
charge which went to show that their government had offended by 
any of the opposite vices; and this tacit confession is the least 
equivocal testimony of what Spain under the Cortes was, with 
regard to its internal government. 

But what a contrast is presented in the Spain of Ferdinand! 
A monarch rescued from captivity at the cost of torrents of blood, 
and of the most painful sacrifices, but so forgetful of himself 
and of the past, that without having taken any part in the 
evils and dangers of his rescue, and of the independence of the 
nation, and thinking it a crime that he alone should not reap all the 
fruits of so much constancy and heroism, and considering himself 
to be injured because the representatives of the nation had defined by 
wise laws the limits of his powers, and the indubitable rights of 
all the people; on such erroneous sentiments he dooms for his 
first victims those very men who just before had given him a 
throne, had broken asunder his bonds, and had wrought the salva- 
tion of their country. A monarch, who ruled by abandoned men, 
and giving ear to none but who breathe blood and vengeance, 
makes of all Spain a nation of informers and of persecuted, of 
jailors and of prisoners, of hangmen and of victims." A monarch, 


* Notwithstanding the numerous prisons with which Spain abounds, 
(like all countries under an absolute government, where fear is the only 
bond that keeps the people in a sepulchral quiet) on the entrance of your 
Majesty into Madrid, all the prisons being insufficient for the reception of 
the crowds of prisoners, cen of the great convents were converted into 
prisons; and the same has taken place in most of the provincial capitals 
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who united with those who had sold the country, in order to annihi- 
late those who had effected its salvation, his counsellors fearing 
lest means and variety of extermination should fail him, on their 
suggestion re-establishes the torture, the gallows, and the confisca- 
tion of property, all of which had been abolished by the Cortes. 
A monarch, who, notwithstanding his profession of governing as a 
good king and-the father of his people, aud according to the 
enlightened views and cultivation of the nations of Europe, under 
the dictation of bigoted priests from the first moment of his installa- 
tion, rebuilds that tribunal of horror and of blood, the object of 
which is to assassinate whosoever shall dare to differ in opinion 
from the dictates of its inexorable ministers, who impose it as a 
religious duty for the son to betray his father, and the wife her 
husband. A government, in whose courts of justice, sentence of 
death is decreed for actions that are not interdicted but by laws 
passed subsequently, and (even without having committed these 
same actions) on him who may have been invited to participate in 
them.' A government, whose theory is falsehood and treachery, 
and whose practice is oppression and immorality, A government, 
that to obstruct the spread of information, and to complete its ruin, 
permits no other publications, than such as justify and promote 
such scandalous persecution, eulogising as the chief social virtues, 
impeachments and vengeance ; that considers as dangerous and 
criminal all men of merit and of intellect; and that gives no re- 
ception but to those who have purchased a name at the price of 
honor. A government, all of whose measures fluctuate in the 
extremes of the most furious violence and the most degrading 
pusillanimity. A nation, whose rights and charter reduce them- 
selves to the knowledge that the king is absolute master of lives and 
property, and that even to suggest or to think the contrary is a 
crime of sedition. A nation......but where am I allowing 


What a dreadful evidence, Sire, of the virtues of the Spaniards, or of the 
perfection and justice of your government! Delays and pretexts for 
non-performance when it might afford a kindness and consolation to huma- 
nity, and precipitancy with facility of means wherever it can contribute to 
the aggravation of oppression and of punishment, according to the most 
accurate painter of the human heart, is the policy which constantly guides 
those princes who abuse their power. 

* I have been sentenced to death, with confiscation of all my property. 
One of the principal reasons on which the judges found the sentence, a 
circumstance very extraordinary in those of the tribunals of Spain, is for 
“ having been elected president of the assembly at the Café de Apolo in 
Cadiz; and, (they add) although it is not proved that I had accepted this 
appointment, however the election alone proves very clearly what were 
my sentiments, since I enjoyed such consideration with those who were 
present at the said meeting.” This assembly was not prohibited by any 
anterior law. 
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myself to be hurried along? My silence ought to say much more 
than it is possible for my pen tu express. ‘Ihe slightest pause of 
reflection on this, unhappily too faithful picture, what bitter 
feelings, Sire, will it not excite in you, cautiously as your syco- 
phants may dress their language, artfully prepared to stifle or to 
appease them! Ah! who is he that listeus with complacence to 
that importunate voice which torments us without ceasing, holding 
up in secret the faithful mirror of our crimes and deviations? I 
doubt not but my language will seem to you harsh; but, Sire, it is 
that of my heart, and it was not in my power to correct it, nor 
should | have found a style less severe, that might have assorted 
with what is due to the cause which I defend. Besides, what 
other antidote could re-establish your political safety, and your 
honor, were it not the firm and sincere exposition of the causes 
and tendencies of your measures ? 

The nature of this writing does not permit me to complete all 
the parts which should compose the portrait of the Spain of Ferdi- 
nand, considered in its internal administration. [ am compelled, 
therefore, to abstain from depicting to you the sufferings of so 
many victims doomed to perish in exile, in castles, in gallies, in 
fortresses, in dungeons, and by the executioner; without naming 
the miseries of those who have had the fortune to escape. If one 
day, as is to be expected, this history be penned with impartiality 
and philosophy, then with the Spain of Ferdinand, the Rome of 
Claudius and of Nero will not compete, when it is intended to 
present a model that shall render detestable absolute governments, 
under which the destiny of men cannot be other than mutually to 
devour each other. For the same reason I cannot dwell longer 
in describing the state of the finances, of the industry, and of the 
commerce of the nation. I shall content myself, Sire, with saying 
to you, that the government must of necessity be most corrupt in 
the administration of its internal affairs, where the public debt is 
not paid, whose credit is absolutely none, whose troops beg their 
subsistence, so that several officers have even perished of hunger, 
whose marine no longer exists, and whose functionaries do not 
receive their salaries, or receive them clandestinely and by favor. 
When the subjects of a nation, the most favored by nature, by 
reason of the excellence of its climate, of its many rich and indi- 
genous products,-and of its admirable locality, cannot support the 
charges of the state, and the public treasure is daily diminishing, 
notwithstanding the augmentation of the contributions and their 
more severe exaction ; as all this is at this day experienced in Spain, 
industry and commerce cannot fail to be rapidly on the decline, 
and the source of all these evils can be no where but in the tyranny 
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and corruption of the government. But I deem it needful to pre- 
sent a rapid sketch of the general opinion of the nation, and of 
what your Majesty has to dread. Lastly, to complete the object 
which | had proposed to myself in this second part, | shall make 
some slight observations on the existing circumstances between 
Spain and her colonies, and on the consequences likely to result. 
That a frightful storm impends over the uation, as well from its 
internal disquiet, as from the situation of America, can be doubted 
only by him, who is unaware of the symptoms of disgust, which 
Spaniards as well as Americans have betrayed against the existing 
system of government; by him who knows not the character of 
the Spanish people; or by him who has never meditated on the 
events which precede revolutions. Spain, regarded under either 
of these aspects, threatens, Sire, to work changes most fatal to the 
preservation of the dynasty of your Majesty; and I do not think I 
shall deceive myself, if | add, and tothe tranquillity of other nations : 
for who can persuade himself that, if a political revolution take 
place in Spain, France, where the germ of disquiet still festers, 
will not be drawn into commotion? As little is it to be expected 
too, that if a revolution occur in Spain, it will not mamfest a 
tendency to establish a democratic form of government; the example 
of which would doubtless deeply trouble the system of kings, and 
may involve Europe in a war of dangerous consequences. L say 
this, because by a persecution so unheard of, and a rule the most 
absolute, and the most repugnant to the enlightened state of these 
times, and to common sentiment, the tide of which cannot long be 
stemmed, you have rendered too ominous, Sire, your cause, and 
even that of the legitimates. A revolution effected, how little 
extraordinary would it be, that Spain, who had wrought so much 
in the cause of kings, resentful of the insensibility which they had 
manifested to her sufferings, if even somewhat more might not be 
alleged, she sought to constitute a republican government! ‘The 
last resource of a people commonly infuses a character of violence 
into all the measures which they then adopt, not knowing that all 
extremes touch, and not discerning any other mode of shunning 
the one, than by running to the diametrical opposite. The 
monarchs of Europe of the present day judge worthy of their com- 
miseration the African negroes, altogether ignorant of the enjoyment 
of civil liberty,—and will they feel no interest in the sufferings of a 
nation, that had done so much for the independence of all nations, 
and that in the end finds itself engulphed in the slavery of the inqui- 
sition, and of a government the most arbitrary, the horrors of which 
are a thousand times more insupportable than the bondage of the 
negroes? Will there never be an end of the wretched policy of 
thinking that the interests of nations are in opposition? Or, this 
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error once acknowledged, will there not be found a nation gene- 
rous enough to interest itself with efficacy in the fate of the 
Spaniards ? 

In less than four years from the return of your Majesty from 
France, notwithstanding that the Spaniards are perhaps of all the 
people of Europe the most devoted to their kings, (since their history 
presents no instance of a single king being beheaded or deposed by 
the nation, nor assassinated by any of their subjects, nor of an 
insurrection of the people directly against the person of the 
monarch,) there have occurred repeated events, which, if they do not 
form an exception to what has just been declared, at least they 
afford very convincing proofs that the conjecture is not idle of the 
storm which I foresee. General Mina took arms to resist the unlimi- 
ted power of your Majesty. General Porlier did the same, issuing 
to the nation a manifesto of the motives which impelled him to this 
extreme measure, in which every subject is justified by the laws of 
nature, by our laws of the Partidas, and even by the very doctrine 
of the supporters of the absolute power of kings, when these refuse 
to promote the welfare of their subjects. The enterprise of the 
commissary Richard, according to common opinion, was directed 
to the same object, though by more violent means. The conspiracy 
of Valencia had the same object. In fine, the revolution intended 
by General Lacy, which was so near breaking out, was equally 
directed to change the actual system of government, and to restore 
the one which has been destroyed, or one similar to it. So many 
acts repeated in so short a period, notwithstanding the unfortunate 
fate of their authors, and the name of rebels,’ with which despotism 


* Despotism, to justify its designs, changes with the greatest impudence 
the real signification of words. It is thus when it gives the name of rebels 
to those who protect the empire of the laws of the country, To defend 
these is not to defend the cause of a faction, or of a party; it is to defend 
the cause of the whole community. It is precisely the act which is the 
very reverse of rebellion. The word rebels takes its origin from the word 
rebellare, that is to put society into the state of nature, or to restore it to 
astate of warfare, in which men are without laws for their government. 
Hence it is that rebellion cannot be the act of opposing persons, but authority, 
which alone is founded in the laws and constitution of the nation, since 
whilst these subsist, society does not remain in a state of nature, wherein 
individuals make mutual war on each other. For the same reason, those, 
be they what persons they may, who use force for the destruction of the 
laws, break al! the bonds of society, and are the true rebels, against whom 
every individual has not only a right to defend himself, but to assemble 
force in urder to resist them. When an individual attempts by force the 
preesciy or the life of a fellow-citizen, it is agreed by all that he may 

awfully be resisted. Modern despotism would exempt from so general a 
law princes and even magistrates, when they employ force to attack the 
laws themselves, or, which is the same thing, all the individuals of the com- 
munity at once; but reason, and even the positive laws of almost all civi- 
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thinks fit to stigmatise them, evince clearly the state of public 
opinion and the wishes of those classes which direct it. Not for 
ever, Sire, can we escape the indignation of an oppressed people. 
If public opinion have not, it will triumph, and Spaniards will 
shake off the yoke which it holds up to detestation. ‘The contrary 
would be a phenomenon unknown; since the history of the past 
is eternally the history of the future. 

What can be the precursory symptoms of a political tempest, if 
these be not such ; and more especially in a country not accustomed 
to them in former periods? What proofs more conclusive of the 
great discontent; or what other is the moment for a people to 
shake off the yoke which oppresses them, but when the measure 
of their sufferings so largely overflows? What nation, on the 
other hand, has given more decided testimony, in all ages, of greater 
constancy in what it once engages inf What nation of Europe 
opposed a longer or more obstinate Yesistance to the Roman arms? 
What other maintained for eight ages a continued war to repel the 
overwhelming power of the Arabs? What other, finally, in the 
present times, though reduced almost within the precincts of a 
single city, has maintained against Napoleon a war of six years, 
without ever thinking of submission or of treaties for terms of 
peace? ‘These evidences, Sire, which should for many reasons be 
your boast, show that the discontent will not be appeased but by 
those means which the actual cultivation of the age dictates, and 
which in every thing consist with her true greatoess and dignity of 
royal prerogative. ‘To engage in opposing them is to render every 
day the evil more incurable, and less secure the preservation of your 


lised countries declare the contrary. Princes and magistrates, by reason of 
the greater privileges conceded to the community; by reason of the 
greater confidence reposed in them, and ampler means at their disposal, 
are on this same account the more criminal, when they employ force in a 
manner contrary to that which the law prescribes. For the same reason 
the heroism is so much the greater of those who resist it. The conduct of 
the prudent Ulysses and his companions in the kingdom and palace of 
Polyphemus will never be stigmatised with the name of rebellion. Never 
will the name of rebel be applied to a Washington; rather I shall say, he 
will ever be held up as one of the greatest heroes of the world. Heroic 
manes of Porlier and of Lacy, although your fate have been far different 
from that of the brave man whom [ have just named, the cause which you 
defended was the same, and for this the hearts of all lovers of humanity 
will never cease to embalm your memory with equal homages of respect 
and of devotion, the never-failing tribute of sublime virtue, though misfor- 
tune overshadow it! And you, worthy associates of such illustrious heroes, 
that are at this moment the victims of so noble a cause, preserve at least 
the consolation of an assurance that the virtuous man struggling with 
adversity, is a scene worthy of Providence ; and that the lot of a Cato and 
of a Brutus, impelled to plunge a dagger in their busoms, not to survive 
their country’s liberty, is far more enviable than that of their oppressors. 
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dynasty. If you have, Sire, regained the crown by the love of 
your subjects, vou may lose it by incurring their hatred. 

With such obstinacy your counsellors have effected nothing but 
to extend the number of the “ diberales,” and of the discontented. 
They have given a much more forcible impulse to public opinion, 
than that which had been given by the Cortes, and by the new 
institutions. It could not happen otherwise, for the people take 
the alarm at acts, and never regard or perceive the value of specu- 
lative principles. A great number that neither knew nor know 
now what a constitution is, at this moment are enraptured with it, 
because they are shocked by the injustices which they daily feel, 
without knowing by what means the system may be bettered. To- 
day there is not an artisan nor a countryman that does not wish for 
some change in the government, because he perceives that the 
present one has lost all its moral force ; having no power but to 
do ill, and being entirely nult and impotent in whatever may be 
useful to the community. The constant system of persecution, 
every day urged with greater fury, cannot fail to produce a great 
number of proselytes, and a still greater of malcontents. The 
public and private necessities, which daily become more sensible, 
are another source of disgusts. The total failure in compliance 
with the promises that your Majesty made to the nation, cannot 
less augment the number of your enemies. In short, the public 
immorality of seeing no men rewarded but those who seek . their 
fortune by the short road of slavery; and of seemg that the laws 
in the courts of justice are impotent against intrigue, money, and 
influence, can as little fail to produce a countless host of men who 
detest your government, although they are ignorant of the mode of 
establishing one free from such inherent vices. If there be any 
thing exaggerated in all this exposition, let your counsellors, Sire, 
belie it with one single act. I am very sure that the war they will 
make against this writing, will not be that of discrediting it either 
by deeds or reasons, the only proper mode of refuting it; and on 
the contrary, that it will prove galling to them all only from the 
truths which it contains, and by reason of the conviction which they 
carry with them. But these men are of such a character that they 
are neither persuaded by reason, nor instructed by experience. 

On whatever side the Spaniards turn their eyes, they see only 
objects of grief. Within the Peninsula they are presented but 
with the sight of injustice, of misery, and of slavery. Jf they 
extend their views to America, instead of this country offering a 
market for carrying off their products, and in return affording 
others (which the habit of three centuries has now made articles of 
the first necessity); and imstead of constituting a part of the nation 
united to the Peninsula by bonds of mutual interest, that should 
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render their union indissoluble, and them one single respectable 
community; it does but now present to them a field where they 
must be dragged to make a disastrous war, for the purpose of 
imposing on the natives the same chains that all good Spaniards 
are struggling to break; and where their very victories cannot 
fail to be turned against their own liberty. Now it only presents 
to them a country, wherein, (as the results of the errors of kings 
always recoil upon their subjects,) every Spaniard will be detested; 
since, although forced, and therefore, in the eye of reason more 
deserving of compassion than of blame, they will be looked upon 
only as the instruments of a blind despotism. J inally, it does but 
now present to them an abyss, where, whilst the present brutal 
system of oppression endures, much Spanish blood will be shed, 
and the scanty resources that still remain to the Peninsula will be 
engulphed ; with the probability of no other issue, than the entire 
loss of those vast and precious possessions. If they cast their 
eyes on surrounding nations, they can but see their own absolute 
political nullity, their degradation, and insults of every kind. 
Unhappy is the alternative of Spain; if in peace she preserves 
nothing ; if in war she loses all! When the evils of a nation 
reach this point, they are become so sensible, that in spite of 
the habit of endurance, the people begin to murmur, and shortly 
afterwards whispers arise about a remedy. ‘Then public opinion 
can be no longer stifled, even under the most absolute govern- 
ments, nor dictated to by those interested in the maintenance 
of abuses. In one way or another an explosion ensues: in 
countries of ignorance, against the authors of the evils; im coun- 
tries more enlightened, against the system which has produced 
them. However gently then they knock at the door, the noise 
is heard by those who are within, whose sleep now is not so 
profound as it was wont to be, and as it were still wished it should 
be by their rulers. 

Some, without hesitating at this most detestable doctrine, have 
endeavoured to excuse the government of your Majesty, by suppos- 
ing that it is the only one adapted to the actual state of intellectual 
cultivation in Spain, and going so far as to compare us with the 
very Turks. Sucha calumny should suffice to rouse every Spaniard 
capable of feeling the dignity of man. Perhaps this has been 
rather said with a view of screening those who have had the chief 
share in the seduction of your Majesty to the ruin of our liberty, 
than to gain credit for the assertion. But the deeds accomplished, 
without reckoning others that time will discover, show that the 
Spaniards do not wear their chains with satisfaction; nor would 
these have been inrposed on them, but for the illusive favor which 
you enjoyed from the over delicacy of the conquered party, and 
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the assistance which perfidious hands lent against their country, and 
‘the aid of which some others have deprived the nation. Certainly 
it must be confessed that the present system can have no other 
foundation than in the want of intelligence in the general mass ; but 
more or less this light has now been diffused in Spain; and it 
would be a rare event that novel truths in politics, once promul- 
gated in a country, should ultimately fail to triumph, however 
weighty may be the resistance which opposes them. Even were 
Spain entirely unenlightened, and France were not so, how would 
it be possible that the former should remain long in the most gross 
ignorance, so as to tolerate institutions the most degrading to 
human reason? Every victory over error and despotism is a general 
gain for the human race; and the many that have been won, and 
are daily winning in France, cannot fail to be profitable to Spain. 
The extension of the press, and the more enlarged commercial 
intercourse between modern nations, do not allow the stagnation 
of science, nor that its march should be so slow as in former ages. 
Moreover, Sire, I cannot think that an intelligent French writer 
is deceived when he thus expresses himself: ‘“ Let it no longer be 
said that the state of Spain did not warrant the election of her mode 
of government ; and that to govern her in contravention of what 
liberality demands, was to govern her agreeably to her cultivation 
and her desires. To talk in this manner, is at once to calumniate 
Spain and humanity. It is calumniating Spain to attribute to her 
this want of generosity and of intelligence, this necessity for ven- 
geances and darkness. On the contrary, Spain is full of generous 
and illustrious men: we were filled with admiration when fortune 
led us to visit her.” Some day will, [ hope, expose the intrigue of 
making the general mass of Spaniards pass for enemies of liberty 
and of the recent reformations. 

To conclude this second part, it remains, Sire, to speak of the 
situation of Spain with regard to America. This matter is much 
more delicate, from the greater diversity of opinions, from its 
greater obscurity, its developement not depending, as in those pre- 
viously discussed, on clear principles, which cannot be mistaken 
by any person of candor, who will use his reason ; from the irrita- 
tion of two parties in actual contest ; and more than all, from the 
result which must naturally follow in all Europe from the future 
fate of Spanish America, as well on account of trade, as perhaps 
from a new system of policy. Such a complication of interests 
and of interested, in which more or less I believe to be compre- 
hended all the nations of the two continents, makes this point 
more difficult ; and is certainly the reason that we hear évery day 
opinions the most opposite maintained, without hitherto either of 
the two only parties having offered in its favor arguments so con- 
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clusive as to have obtained the decision of general opinion. Hence 
also the mysterious and fluctuating conduct of the governments of 
Europe with regard to South America ; a policy the fruits of 
which I am persuaded will ultimately be reaped exclusively by the 
Anglo-Americans. 

Although persecuted and an exile, [ am, Sire, a true Spaniard, 
and as such | wish for my country every possible prosperity. Con- 
sequently I fervently desire that America may remain united to the 
mother country, and may form with her one common state. But 
even more than a Spaniard, | am a man; that is to say, I belong to a 
family still greater, still more respectable, and the obligations of 
which, rightly understood, without being in opposition to those of 
the national family, are even more inviolable and more sacred: they 
existed anteriorly to the establishment of nations, and could not be 
abolished by those contracted at the time that these were founded. 
The love of country has its bounds, that on neither extreme must 
by any one be overstepped, whatever good should thence result to 
it. Every association whose formation has not for its base the 
reciprocal interest of all its individuals, cannot in my opinion be 
just, and therefore I shall never intercede i in its behalf, though it 
might subserve to the aggrandisement of my country ; which in- 
deed seems to be an absurdity to me, for | cannot but consider as 
synonymous, useful and just. Consequent on these principles my 
desire that America should form one nation with Spam, must be 
understood, that it should always be compatible with the liberty, 
the interests, and also with the voluntary consent of the former, 
and in no other way. Whatever I may therefore say in reference 
to this matter, must be understood in the sense, which 1 have just 
expressed, and in no other manner, however a want of perspicuit\ 
in my expressions may make it seem otherwise in what | shall say 
on this subject. 

Perish the new world, say some, if it must not appertain to 
legitimacy. Let America be republicanised if she desire her liberty, 
say others, avd let there be a vast market for the commerce of all 
the nations of Europe, Sustain the rights of the legitimate sove- 
reign, and in them those of all degit:macy, and make war on the 
rebels, the American jacobins, reply those. Succor the cause of 
independence, and aid the patriots of Spanish America, answer 
these. Here, Sire, are two opinions diametrically opposite, and 
the only ones hitherto declared, and both maintained with warmth 
in the only European nation that can have influence on the fate of 
that vast and precious continent that is going to escape from the 
hands of your Majesty, owing, as well as all the other ills of the 
nation, to the sacrilegious counsels of those foes of the Spain of the 
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Cortes, or I should rather say, to those enemies of your Majesty 
and of the human race. 

If the first of these two opinions, in my mind, be impious and 
impracticable, L consider the second fatal to the system of kings, 
to the influence and tranquillity of European society, and even for 
the present to the very consolidation and real liberty of the new 
governments that may be established in Spanish America. I am 
persuaded that another view may be adopted (of which I will 
speak in the third part) which without partaking of any of the in- 
conveniences of the two above announced, may combine the advan- 
tages of both, and the interests of the two parties. I mean to say, 
I consider it calculated to repair the ills of Spain, to tranquillise 
America, assuring to her her liberty and every means of prosperity ; 
to calm the jealousies of the partisans of the cause of kings ; 
to afford to the commerce of all the nations of Europe equal 
if not greater advantages than they could enjoy, if America were 
disjoined from the parent state ; and to give to your Majesty the 
affection of your subjects, in which consists the true greatness of a 
monarch, and the safety of his dynasty as far as the mutability of 
human affairs allows. To examine individually these propositions 
is all that remains for me to lay before you in this second part. 

I say, Sire, that the opinion is zmpious of those who say, “ perish 
the new world if it must not appertain to legitimacy.” For the 
tirst law imposed on man by the Author of nature, was that of self- 
preservation, or which is equivalent, that of his happiness. By 
this law, superior to all that exist, every society has the inalienable 
right of changing the form of government, of electing their governors, 
and of deposing them, if they can in no other way secure their well 
being. On another supposition there would be a law superior to 
this primitive one, the tenor of which would surely be the most 
impious of all that baseness or tyranny have been able to invent. 

Although birth or succession, according to the established laws of 


every nation, must without doubt form a part of the /egitimacy of 


a monarch, his principal legitimacy however ought to consist in 
promoting the well-being of his people, without which circumstance 

it is a blasphemy to say that these constitute /egitimucy. Our law 
of the Partidas declares in this case, that the legitimate rule be- 
comes iniquitous, and that the people ought to rise to resist it. | 
say, Sine, that [ think it impracticable ; because, as Napoleon said 
to the Poles, “ A nation that engages to be free has always the 
means of being so, and no one has sufficient power to destroy by 
main force their liberty and independence.” ‘The experience of 
all ages confirms this truth. The histories of Greece and of Rome, 
states so often attacked, and so often triumphant when they strove 
in defence of-their liberty and independence, offer in remote ages, 
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repeated testimonies to his assertion, That of the low countries, 
of the Helvetic republic, of the United States, of the French revolu- 
tion, and of the independence of Spain, in recent times confirm the 
same. If on the other hand, we regard the feeble means in the 
hands of your Majesty, a design of subjugating America could 
only be conceived by the very authors of all our miseries, Without 
money, without a marine, with soldiers driven to fight against their 
own liberty, against their relatives, and against their acquaintances 
and friends, and with a daily diminution of all these scanty means," 
itis the height of madness to suppose, that people who struggle 
for their liberty, whose forces and aids daily augment, and whose 
situation is so remote, can be subjugated by force, to a rule 
which they detest, and which presents to them no prospect 
of future happmess. The conditions proposed by your Majesty, 
in the note presented to the great sovereigns, in lieu of offering 
them any inducement to submission, serve only to show the 
folly of your advisers, and the maintenance of the same system 
of oppression. ‘To offer amnesty to a victorious party, or which 
at least opposes force to force, is a phenomenon in politics, that 
was reserved for your ministers. The offers of freedom im trade, 
if they be such which your Majesty holds out to them, should have 
as little attraction for men that struggle for the attainment of thei 
civil liberty, on which you seem to be altogether uninformed, as if 
there were absolutely no such point in question: and it were only 
to be remembered, that no prejudice should accrue to the rights 
and dignity of your throne. A pitiful policy in such ministers, 
to put on the semblance of intending to do something in favor of 
justice, when at the same time they discover the snares which they 
spread to complete the extinction of liberty! But, Sire, to speak 
the truth, | do not consider them so ignorant as to believe that they 
do not oppose in their conduct their own internal conviction. 
Without ever belying their character, after having acted traitorously 
against you, they now expose you to ridicule ; advising you to a 
measure which you have not power to support, and which conse- 
quently cannot fail eventually to augment both the evils of the 
nation and your own. 

The Anglo-Americans, with whose power your Majesty must 
be too well acquainted, have already given many proofs that they 
will not look with indifference upon a struggle, in which it is con- 

* Since the first publication of this writing, a part of this prophecy has 
already begun to be fuifilled. ‘The conduct of the troops that were in the 
transport Trinidad, which have gone over to the government of Buenos 
Ayres, is an example which will, in my opinion, be followed by those which 


may be sent out in future from the Peninsula to carry on a war so detesi- 
able in the public opinion. 
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tended for the destruction of the constituent principles of every 
republican government, and for the establishment ‘of those diame- 
trically opposite. ‘They know well that legitimacy would consider 
as imminently dangerous in Europe, a system like their’s ; and that 
that being established on the American continent, notwithstanding 
the difference of climate, it would not, on this account, change its 
principles. By reason of an mterest so important for them, it is 
to be presumed that they will make every effort, either secret or 
open, that Spanish America may not appertain to legitimacy. 
Another interest of great weight with them, 1s the decided and un- 
questionable influence which they will enjoy in this part, if once it 
be framed into a democratical government, and the cessation there 
would be of that of the European powers. Nothing so much 
estranges men in their notions as a different system of government, 
and the wider these are apart, the less is the mutual influence of 
individuals. ‘The Anglo-Americans cannot dread the sacrifices 
which it may be necessary to make for such precious interests, 
even were all the kings of Europe to undertake the assistance of 
your Majesty ; for they well know that the war would be very un- 
popular, and hazardous to the system of legitimacy. So long as 
the actual system of absolute monarchs is not changed, all the 
advantages would be in favor of the Americans, for their’s 
would be that of general opinion, which in the end triumphs over 
whatever opposes it. 

I consider the second opinion fatal to the system of kings. 
Hitherto | have endeavoured to represent to your Majesty the in- 
conveniences of the opinion which flatters your wishes: I shall 
now attempt to explain, with the same candor, the consequences 
of the opinion of the opposite party. Since the revolution of the 
Anglo-Americans intelligent writers on politics have foretold, that 
in a short time the American continent would sway over the 
European by its opinions and by arms, ‘The present epoch doubt- 
less aunounces a change which, if effected, must realise very 
speedily this political prophecy; and indeed I think it mevitable, 
considering the character of your government. From the decline 
of feudalism to the revolution of the Anglo-Americans, there were 
no foreign wars which had any other object than to obtain greater 
advantages in commerce, or an extension of territory. But since 
that period the only struggle betwixt notion and nation has been 
either for the preservation of the absolute power of monarchs, such 
as they have exercised it since they triumphed over feudalism ; or 
for the limitation of it, prescribing thé privileges of the royal pre- 
rogative, by means of positive laws, and by an express declaration 
of the rights of the people. In all these contests the advantage 
has always been on the side of the new opinions. In that of the 
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Anglo-Americans, the triumph of these was the most complete. In 
that of the French revolution, after having withstood the efforts of 
all the kings of Europe, they have acquired considerable advantages, 
since from their results France enjoys a constitution, which before 
she was without: she suffers no longer the oppressive privileges 
of her ancient noblesse ; she possesses a complete toleration of 
religions opinions and worships; she is freed from the great charge 
of monks, aud pays no tithes: advantages all of the first import- 
ance. In that of the Spanish revolution (which it would be mad- 
ness to suppose is terminated), though at first sight they do not 
appear to have had any advantages, nevertheless they have had 
such, and very efficient ones. Her colonies, although in actual 
contest, are very far from again undergoing the oppression of their 
former government. ‘The final result of this struggle, though it 
should not secure the liberty of the mother country, which to me 
would seem an event almost inconceivable, at least we may be 
assured, will obtain for the Spaniards, who are lovers of liberty, a 
country where they may taste this good, the most precious that 
man can enjoy. Lastly, our revolution has wrought in the general 
opinion a detestation of the inquisition, of monks, and of the system 
of absolute government; and it would be very remote from all 
political calculation if, sooner or later, it should fail to triumph 
completely. 

From all that has been stated, it is to be inferred, Sire, that in 
the war undertaken for the subjugation of America, you have every 
thing to lose and can gain nothing. The longer the contest is 
maintained betwixt the new and old opinions, the more certain 
will be the victory of the former, and conseqifently the more fatal _ 
the result to the system of absolute kings. Were all America 
erected into democratic governments, the struggle would not there- 
fore cease. Man desires to rule, in one way or other ; and betwixt 
the rule over minds or over bodies, he does not hesitate to give the 
preference to the first, because it is more flattering to his pride, 
and because he is then sure that he shall afterwards win dominiou 
over the last. The spirit of proselytism has no other source than 
this passion of ruling over ideas, aud if it be too prevalent in 
matters of religion, it admits still fewer exceptions in political 
affairs. Hence it 1s that the hatred betwixt republican and monar- 
chical governments has been in all ages, and will for ever be, reci- 
procal “and most decided. Constantly, when they have been 
counterpoised, they have been striving on both sides to extend, by 
means of their principles, their partisans and dominion. Both 
one and the other have their vices and their virtues; but tle pas- 
sion of ambition has ever been more dominant in republics than in 
monarchies ; and hence, Sire, the reason why I do not think the 
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contest will cease by the republicanisation of all America, whilst 
there remain other countries on the terraqueous globe, where the 
same ideas may be disseminated. Your august grandfather, when 
he gave assistance to the Anglo-Americans in their struggle for 
independence, was very far from foreseeing the object and the 
consequence of this; but as soon as he saw their new government 
erected, he immediately perceived his error, and was convinced 
that Spanish America would promptly imitate their conduct. For 
this reason, although France and even England had recognised the 
independence and sovereignty of the new nation, for the space of 
a year he refused to make the same recognition, but it was now 
too Jate for him to retrograde and to resist acknowledging it. If 
men then of some foresight, from the first moment of the establish- 
ment of the Anglo-American government, having predicted the same 
fate to all that continent, the Spanish Americans being framed into 
republics, who can doubt that the colonies of the other European 
states will quickly follow the same destiny ? 

What after this may be the consequence, I neither consider 
myself qualified to foretel, nor, were I so, would this be the place 
to do it in. But I will say that the whole American continent 
and its islands being once disposed under a democratic form of 
governinent ever ambitious and active, the natural enemy of every 
monarchy, by its character more economical than with the greatest 
regularity a monarchical state can ever be; with a territory of 
triple the extent of Europe; a climate much more favored by 
nature, where no production is exotic ; and with all that is requisite 
for forming fleets larger than those which perhaps can be formed 
by the other three quarters of the globe ; it cannot be doubted 
that its power and influence will give laws to the family of Europe. 
Spain, in the discovery of the new world changed in a great 
measure all the interests of Europe, but in the loss of it she will 
cause a much more considerabie alteration in the political system 
of the whole globe. To believe that the resources of America 
will serve only for its natives to occupy themselves in the enjoy- 
ment of them, is not to know the human heart, nor the favorite 
p»ssion of republican governments. ‘To suppose that many ages 
will elapse in acquiring a decided superiority over Europe, is to 
disregard the power gained by the Anglo-Americans in so short a 
time, and im the worst territory of all America, ‘These reflections, 
and many others, make me believe, Sire, that if the opinion of the 
second party be realised, the consequences must be fatal to the 
system of kings, in no way favorable to the influence of Euro- 
pean society, and little consistent with its tranquillity, unless there 
be established a conformity of notions, so necessary to consolidate 
the public peace of nations. 
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[ have said, Sire, that I considered the opinion of the second 
party as “fatal even to the consolidation and real freedom of the 
new governments of Spanish America.” If it were possible that 
men heated by contest should act free of party spirit; or what is the 
same thing, were they candidly disposed to conviction, to satisfy 
them of the truth of my opinion, I should content myself with ask- 
ing the inhabitants of the colonies, why are they not free after a 
struggie of eight years, in which the opposition that has been made 
to them has been so weak and miserable that it can hardly be called 
such? Why does Buenos-Ayres suffer the Portuguese to possess 
themselves of Monte Video and the Colonia del Sacramento ; and 
that an individual with a handful of men should exercise sovereign 
power in their very territory? If the revolted provinces love liberty, 
why do not Buenos-Ayres and the government of Paraguay unite 
to resist their common enemy? I do not think that any more satis- 
factory answer can be given than that the revolted people are not 
sufficiently impressed with the value of liberty; or that they are 
ignorant of the means of establishing and of consolidating it; or 
that they have not sufficient virtue to make for it all the sacrifices 
which it deserves. If this be the case, how can they be considered 
even inclined to aspire on a sudden to a republican liberty? In all 
revolutions the name of liberty is invoked, but the greater part of 
the sacrifices, either through ignorance or through wicked design, 
are perverted to licence and to ambition, to cupidity and to ven- 
geance. 

If the advocates of the second opinion restsicted themselves to 
speak only in favor of the liberty of America, nothing could be 
objected to them which did not at the same time insult humanity. 
A blessing like this should on no pretext be delayed, nor fail to be 
granted to all men, and to all people, be they corrupted or igno- 
rant as they may. I will even say more: when a people through 
one of these two defects are averse from liberty, the man of reason 
and of a right heart should use every effort to make them admire 
it and admit it. But the adherents to this second opinion are very 
far from confining themselves to this claim. Appearing to be igno- 
rant that they are two different questions, that of diberty, and that 
of independence, they apply indiscriminately to this the fine arguments 
on which that can and ought to be supported; or without arriving 
even so far, they infer from these reasons that independenceis a neces- 
sary consequence. When it shall be shown that this is necessary in 
erder for America to attain a greater share of prosperity, 1 can- 
didly avow, that I shall then be amongst the first to maintain their 
epinion. I am desirous as they that America should enjoy all 
possible liberty, and that she should secure as much as may be con- 
ducive to her prosperity. I grant that every people have a right to 
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establish their liberty in the way that is best adapted to them, and 
also to separate themselves from the other parts of the community, 
provided that their union be incompatible with their hberty, or with 
their means of prosperity. But how can this be shown? To esta- 
blish it, it would be necessary to prove that a great community can- 
not prosper so well as a small one, or that it cannot so long main- 
tain its liberty. But experience shows, that smaller nations are 
exposed to all the dangers and evils that great ones are, and that 
moreover they have others which are peculiar to them, and of the 
most fearful consequences. Greece, in former times, presents an 
unequivocal testimony in favor of my opinion; and in our own days 
Venice and Genoa the same. A petty state can hardly fail to 
tempt the ambition of a powerful neighbour. Nations do not 
merely flatter their pride in being great, they havea real interest in 
being so to assure their own political existence. For this reason 
no individual, without wanting in the duties of a citizen, can omit 
to interest himself in the aggrandisement of his nation so long as it 
is not in opposition to liberty and justice. The population of each 
of the governments established in Spanish America is too scanty at 
present to support the expenses of a state, or to resist the ambiti- 
ous attempts of another community, or of an enterprising indivi- 
dual. The only rational objection which [ have heard made to 
my opinion is, that at so great a distance from the capital the affairs 
of a nation cannot be conducted without many inconveniences, and 
that nature herself has ordained that they should be distinct states, 
I confess ingenuously that on this sole ground there cannot fail to 
be many inconveniences; but these may in a great measure be 
remedied by good Jaws and appropriate institutions; but the want 
of cultivation and of riches to support the charges of state, and 
above all the scarcity of population for its defence, are inconveni- 
ences of much greater moment; and in the alternative of two evils, 
the less Should never be an objection. If for the formation of a 
political society it were only necessary to estimate the extent of 
territory and the means which nature offers, unquestionably Ame- 
rica should not form part of an European community; but if we 
must reckon in conjunction with the means alluded to, intelligence, 
‘ riches, and population, I consider still very premature the eman- 
cipation of America; and this very little calculated to ensure a real 
liberty. 

The partisans of independence with much foundation say, if 
you are desirous to secure without bloodshed the pacification of 
America, make the experiment of an enlightened and humane go- 
vernment in the colonies got in insurrection: place just limits to 
the power exercised by the viceroys and audiences: establish a 
national representation to frame laws and impose contributions : 
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finally, inspire confidence in your promises by a victory over your- 
self, showing that the thirst of vengeance is now quenched; afford- 
ing ‘the easy testimony of liberating from their dungeons so many 
innocent victims, to restore them tothe bosoms of their families and 
to their former destinies. Without doubt, Sire, if you acceded to 
such easy terms, this expectation would not be frustrated; the 
revolted provinces would then readily agree to form a common 
society with the Spanish nation, ‘The prospect of a future felicity, 
founded on the experience which they would in this case have in 
view, would be an enticement which they could not resist. 

If the Spanish Americans had confined themselves simply to a 
declaration of their liberty, constituting a provisional government, 
with an assurance at the same time that they did not contemplate 
a separation from the Spanish community, but temporarily, whilst 
the other part of the society framed their constitution and your 
Majesty or your successor accepted it, they would have obtained 
with greater ease their object, and their conduct would have been 
a motive of eternal gratitude on the part of their brethren the 
Spaniards. In this manner they would have better consolidated 
their liberty, and would have avoided exciting the jealousy of 
kings, which cannot fail to be roused by the establishment of de- 
mocratical governments, and by the disturbance of the equilibrium 
of nations. Finally, they would have had the glory of having 
been the restorers of the liberty of the Peninsula; and in no 
way could they have been sufferers by the adoption of this 
conduct. 

Supposing even that a democratical government be better than 
a constituted monarchy, even in this case | should think, that the 
opinion of the second party was not at this time conducive to the 
consolidation and real liberty of the Americans. It is a common 
saying, that “ the better is the greatest enemy of the’good ;” and 
if this maxim be true, on no occasion can it be applied with 
greater fitness than to a people who from despotism and superstition 
seek to form themselves ona sudden into a democratic government. 
The idea, says a philosopher, of obeying and commanding at the 
same time, of being a subject and a sovereign at once, demands 
too much intelligence and combination, so ‘that it may be well 
managed, or rightly understood without a previous and long educa- 
tion of the people. The virtues themselves have need of modera- 
tion, and should fear excess in their practice. In speculation we 
may go as far as pleases us, to raise ourselves to infinity ; ; but in 
practice, in the reality, there is a bound where it is meet to stop 
ourselves. 
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PART III. 


Tne law alone, Sire, is that which ought to regulate the exercise 
of authority. When it is thus used, it is not a burthen on the peo- 
ple, it is only an indispensable rule, that guides them pleasantly in 
the fulfilment of their duties. The abuse of authority far from en- 
larging, enervates it, or destroys it altogether ; and there cannot fail 
to be abuse whenever this is not derived from fixed laws, establish- 
ed by the nation itself, or by its representatives. Admitting this 
principle, the basis of all well regulated society, and in conformi- 
ty to which you have in a great measure pledged yourself to your 
subjects in the face of all Europe, the means which | consider you 
are necessitated to adopt without delay, if you would avoid your 
own ruin and secure the happiness of your people, comprise them- 
gee at present within the following resolutions :— 

. To declare null all the proc eedings i in such an unjust persecu- 
ion, offering to repair (as far as_ possible) all the losses and injuries 
brought upon so many innocent victims. 

To convoke immediately the Cortes, or the representatives 
of the nation, elected (for the present,) conformably to the provisions 
of the last assembly ; without prevention that hereafter there may 
be named an upper chamber, composed of grandces, nobles, and 
high clergy, elected temporarily or ‘perpetually by your Majesty, 
but whose institution shall be determined by fundamental laws. 

8. To dispatch commissioners to all the revolted provinces of 
America, to treat with the governors and councils without demand- 
mg on your part any other condition than that they should form one 
— with Spain, leaving entirely to their will all other conditions. 

To declare immediately the liberty of the press permitted ; 
--- the determination of a future Cortes, subject to the laws esta- 
blished by the last. 

5. The suppression of the tribunal of the Inquisition. 

6. To declare from this moment as an irrevocable law, under 
the future approval of the Cortes, absolute and general freedom of 
commerce to America, so that her people may trade with all the 
nations of the world, admitting their vessels into her ports, and 
being allowed to carry her productions and articles of industry to that 
foreign market which may be most suitable ; and it being also permit- 
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ted to them to cultivate those products which they may judge 
convenient, without the necessity of permits or royal authorities. * 

7. A general amnesty to all those called “ Afrancesados,” with 
the restitution of all their sequestered property. 

Civil liberty and freedom of trade being granted on the terms 
prescribed, what rational motive of interest or of justice could be 
alleged by the abettors of the independence of our colonies ; and 
especially if to this were subjoined that no individual, native or 
foreign, should be incommoded on account of his religious opi- 
nions ? Would the diminution of the power of Spain be insisted 
on, to equalise more the general balance of Europe? ‘That, 
even with the possession of America, is very far from disturbing 
it. On the contrary, it may be disconcerted by her weakness; 
which indeed will happen if she be not placed in a state not to 
be drawn aside by the influence of another nation. Her forced 
alliance with France, the effect of her weakness, during the reign 
of your august father, has been the cause of great evils and dan- 
gers to all Europe; and had it not been for the enthusiasm 
which engaged the nation in the defence of their independence 
against the ambition of Napoleon, I know not truly what would 
now have been the fate of all Europe. The influence of this 
quarter will be more stable, and its tranquillity less endangered, 
if Spain preserve her colonies. These being detached, the Anglo- 
Americans must necessarily acquire the most interesting portions 
of those valuable countries, and their preponderant power can do 
no less than unsettle the established balance, and threaten the 
quiet of Europe. To what dangers has not this portion of the 
world been exposed by the ill-understood or short-sighted policy 
of all the governments not taking part in the fate of those nations 
first’attacked by Napoleon? How much blood and misery might 
Spain have spared to Europe during the reign of that man, if 
in place of lending herself from her weakness and arbitrary go- 
vernment, to serve as the instrument of his ambition, she had 
been able to have restrained it from the beginning! Ifthe po- 


1 In my work, intitled Impartial Enquiry into the Dissensions of Ame- 
rica, (printed at Cadiz in 1812,) I think I have demonstrated that the 
decline of the agriculture, industry, and commerce of Spain is to be ascribed 
to the restriction from this liberty; and that as much as there is a diminu- 
tion of custom duties on importations and exportations of both home and 
foreign commodities, so much will the three branches advance both in the 
Peninsulaand in America. I think I have shown too that Spain would 
advance rapidly, if her customs were altogether abolished, even though 
other nations should retain their’s. In fine, I think I have manifested that 
the interests of all nations are so interwoven, that from the prosperity of 
one there never can result evil to another. 
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litical system of Europe, natural right, and the very locality of 
France demand that she should be a very powerful nation, 
the balance of power and general tranquillity, in which all the 
others should be interested, require that Spain should maintain 
the rank, to which by nature she is destined, which will never 
be the case unless she enjoy a free government. To acknowledge 
a general interest that the political equilibrium should be pre- 
served, and the right that all have to interfere that it may not 
be disturbed ; and not to allow, or. not to think it just that they 
should interfere in the good or bad internal policy of another 
nation, when on this is dependent its true greatness or political 
insignificancy, is a false reasoning that will eternally interfere with 
the quiet of nations. 

Could the commercial interest of other nations be alleged? 
Freedom of trade being allowed on the terms indicated in the 
6th resolution, I cannot persuade myself that even a seeming 
foundation can be imagined for believing that Europe will carry 
on so advantageous a commerce with South America republican- 
ised and independent. ‘The nature of this writing does not allow 
me, Sire, to stop to give the proofs of this opmion. For any 
person of penetration it will be sufficient that he consider the 
influence which the nations of Europe enjoy in the government 
of the United States. The more powerful a nation is, the more 
different is its government, and the more completely is it sepa- 
rated; so much the less is the influence of other nations over 
it. The principles of retributive justice, especially in nations 
possessing transmarine colonies, demand also that they should 
not assist in the alienation of America from us, if they desire the 
preservation of their own possessions ; but in order that it may 
so turn out, it is necessary, Sire, for you to accede to all that I 
have just proposed to you. Otherwise justice and humanity would 
be opposed to each other, and the other governments could do 
nothing in your favor, because general opinion, on which only 
an absolute government deceives itself, not knowing its own dan- 
ger, condemns all your present measures. On examining there- 
fore with impartiality the reasons adduced, | am persuaded that 
no European, who has truly the spirit of such, (although it is not 
very common for this to extend itself beyond a people, province, 
or nation) civil liberty and a free trade being granted to Spanish 
America, can sanction the opinion of the partisans of independence. 
In fine, [ think that for men of enlarged views the ultimate ques- 
tion which remains for decision is, will it be more advantageous to 
Europe, that Spanish America should belong to Spain, or to the 
Anglo- Americans? 

Such are, Sire, the means which appear to me indispensable 
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for the happiness of the nation and for your tranquillity. They 
alone, or with very trivial contingent modifications, can appease 
the public discontent, preserve the integrity of Spain, pacify Ame- 
rica, consolidate her prosperity, conciliate the interests of other 
nations, and allay the jealousy of the kings. But moreover it is 
essential, Sire, that no time be lost ; for the moment draws nigh 
when even these same remedies will prove futile. My propo- 
sitions cannot excite a doubt unless with your counsellors. If 
you do not embrace them without delay, every sensible person 
foresees, “ that Ferdinand will lose his crown, for the enlightened 
state of the present day does not tolerate that he should reign 
as he does reign: that if Spain acquired the Americas inthe 
reign of one Ferdinand, Spain will lose them under another Fer- 
dinand.” 

What glory, Sire, could compare with that which you would 
win by the easy adoption of what I have just proposed to you! 
It would regain for you the estranged hearts of all your subjects ; 
for that alone can make them happy. Yes, Sire, to be beloved 
of men it is necessary to be useful to men. Renounce these 
oppressive, odious and ridiculous measures, that degrade the 
nation, that threaten your throne, and that a generous people 
camot long brook without making you feel their indignation. 
‘The evils are now pushed to their extent. Re-assemble without 
loss of time the only men that can repair them. Convoke the 
representatives of the nation ; and, divested of all vain and im- 
potent pomp, in order to inspire more confidence, present your- 
self in this great theatre, not to repeat the language, which on 
such an event, would be dictated to you by your counsellors, 
who use every phraseology but that of truth, but to say frank- 
ly, That profiting by your inexperience and your predilections, 
a sacrilegious faction, that had already sold you, anew had plun- 
ged you into the measures that you had embraced: that you were 
conscious of all your errors, and were resolved to remedy them : 
that you would remove every motive of complaint: that hence- 
forth your advisers shall not deceive you without incurring the 
last severity of the law: that you are resolved to govern only 
by the dictation of positive laws, decreed by the representatives 
of the nation: that never will you aim at other prerogative than 
that of doing all possible good to the community. Lastly, to 
assure them that you wil be the first to propose whatever laws 
may be needful to place it beyond the monarch’s power to at- 
tack the liberty of the subject, to invade his property, or to re- 
tard the advancement of intellectual cultivation.” ‘This sincere 
exposure, in place of sinking your dignity and your talents, will 
exalt them and restore your tarnished fame. From that very 
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day be assured, Sire, in spite of all that your counsellors may in- 
sinuate to the contrary, you would begin to reign in tke hearts 
of your subjects, and to know the perils from which you had res- 
cued yourself. From that day you would begin to perceive that 
a prince cannot be happy unless when he exercises his authority 
to contribute to the well being of those who have confided it to 
him. Lastly, from that very day you would be convinced that 
this alone is what constitutes the true majesty of a monarch, and 
that it is an idle chimera to seek greatness where liberty is not 
to be found. If all that has been said do not convince you, 
Sire, I hesitate not to announce to you that much time will not 
elapse, ere you confirm, and perhaps at the cost of heavier sa- 
crifices, the very lesson that Bonaparte gave to all absolute kings, 
when in his fall he said: “I have sinned against the people; I 
have offended against liberal ideas ; and I have lost all.” 
May heaven prosper the life of your Majesty, to realise the 
great objects proposed in this representation ! 
Sire, 
At the royal feet of your Majesty, 
ALVARO FLORES ESTRADA. 


SIRE, 


ENciRCLED by courtiers, either timid, who dare not 
speak to you the truth; or ignorant, who do not hnow it; or am- 
bitious, who disguise it ; and all attached to your favors, and in uo 
way to your person, your Majesty, the plaything of their passions, 
has not eyes to see, nor ears to hear any thing but what it pleases 
such men. Flattering to you as may be their language, it is but 
the lulling song of the syrens, that would enchant the pilot that 
the ship may strike. Such is the lot of all kings, who, measuring 
their power by the slavish submission of their subjects, wish to 
create respect through terror alone. Never can they arrive at a 
knowledge of the real state of things, unless when the evils are 
brought to extremity. A continued risk threatens their lives, and 
their dynasties. In proportion to the dread which they inspire, is 
uugmented their danger, and the number of their secret enemies. 

Bitter as may seem to you the truths which I disclose in the 
representation that | have addressed to you, they are such, Sire, as 
it is your greatest irterest not to be iguoraut of, nor to treat slight- 
ingly. Ido not doubt, that the obscure personages of that secret 
cabinet will seek to frighten you, persuadimy you that they are se- 
ditious, that they are derogatory to the honor of your royal person, 
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that they are direct blasphemies, and that [ am an enemy of thrones, 
of order, and of religion. When did an absolute monarch ever 
hear other language? ‘Their courtiers never feed them but with 
poisoned or ridiculous anecdotes. Senseless pigmies that pretend 
to make nature retrograde, to resist the torrent of opmuion, and to 
change night into day. Our law, wiser than they, and that speaks 
amore impartial language, declares that he who speaks or writes 
the truth, does injury to no one; and that he who tells it to the 
king, in place of acting criminally, does a most important service 
to the state. ‘That your Majesty may be convinced without a 
doubt whether I or they be your enemy, and which it is that seek 
to excite insurrection, to vilify and to blaspheme, there is a method 
very simple, in no degree hazardous, and undoubtedly sure: such 
is that of referring to public opinion, 

_ ; ; ; 

The press is an organ, through the medium of which, wise and 
impartial men of all countries make themselves heard, and through 
it we attain a perfect knowledge of what is the truth. By chance 
the ideas conveyed in my representation, have for the last four years 
formed the principal topics of all the journals of all enlightened 
Europe, which are a true thermometer of public opinion. Deign, 
Sire, through this safe channel to consider what | expose to you, 
and what is declared by those shadowy men. Deign to command . 
that all, or the most able of them, shall enter the public arena 
through the press, to refute by arguments or to belie by deeds the 
opinions which so assassin-like and cowardly they strive secretly to 
discredit. ‘This step would in no way degrade you: it is what is 
practised by the most enlightened governments, that best under- 
stand their own iuterests. ‘To what purpose is it, Sire, that in that 
dark assembly they give the name of blasphemies to doctrines the 
most wholesome, and of subversive notions to those alone calcu- 
lated to ensure the tranquillity of the people, and to secure your 
political existence so clusely threatened ; if the wise of all countries, 
if the enlightened state of the age, if general opinion, if the press, 
if experience, all proclaim the contrary? What avails it, Sire, that 
the inquisition, redoubling its fury and its anathemas, condemns my 
writing as impious and irreligious, if general opmion approve it ; 
and if the most scrupulous man find in it nothing than can offend 
sound morality ? Detestable is the government that needs to con- 
firm the justice of its decisions by the use of force. ‘The effect 
of such a vindictive spirit let loose against a writing, the object of 
which is the public good, cannot fail to recoil and cover with op- 
probrium the prince in whose name it has been exercised ; it will 
give greater lustre to the work, and add weight to the truths therein 
disclosed. 

No monarch can strengthen his power, nor reiga in peace, but 
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by conforming himself to prevailing opinions. History does not 
present a single fact, which contradicts the truth of this observation, 
Kings truly great, have been no other than those who have suc- 
ceeded in discerning the spirit of the age in which they lived, and 
have yielded to the impulse of the times. On the contrary all those 
who, unobservant of the progress of civilisation, have endeavoured 
to resist opinion, have had weak, stormy, and disastrous reigns, 
Their triumphs over the new ideas, which they have thought to 
stifle, have always been very ephemeral, and in the end the spirit of 
the age has prevailed, however unequal in the commencement were 
these struggles. It is neither, Sire, kings, nor emperors, nor 
popes, nor their sycophants, who rule ‘the world. It is alway the 
ideas of every age; it is the general opinion of each period; and 
that of the present day is the same which [ announce in my writing. 
Opinion is the queen of the world, whose empire alone is indes- 
tructible. To know how to create it implies agreat genius; to 
direct its course it suffices to have prudence and power ; to despise 
it supposes depravity of manners; but to engage in resisting its 
torrent marks the heighth of madness and desperation. It is that, 
which at the voice of some humble peasants, founded the liberty 
of. the .Helvetic republic, and that which defended it against the 
formidable power of Austria. I[tis that which inspired in some 
poor mariners the thought of shaking off the yoke of Philip the 
Second; and that which eventfully snatched Holland from his co- 
lossal power. It is that which twice hurled the Stuarts from a 
throne, on which they would reign in a manner which it did not 
sanction. It was opinion which made Great Britain stoop in her 
contest against the independence of the United States. Opinion 
gave the victory to France against the coalition of all Europe. It 
was opinion which alternately overthrew Napoleon, Louis the 
Eighteenth, and again Napoleon. It was that which converted 
France from an absolute monarchy into a constitutional kingdom. 
It was that which preserved the independence of Spain. And it 
will be that which will re-establish the constitutional Spanish mo- 
narchy; that which will annihilate the tribunal of the inquisition, 
which it so detests; and that which will destroy your person and 
your dynasty, if you obstinately persist in braving it openly. 

[ could present to you similar examples in the history of paganism, 
of popery and feudalism, but it would be superfluous, since the 
instances adduced should be sufficient lessons, if you are willing 
to open your eyes, and not suffer yourself to be dragged to the pre- 
cipice, to which a second time these same counsellors would force 
you. 

My object in writing the preceding representation has not been, 
Sire, to conciliate your favor in behalf of the party which | am 
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defending. I should think such a step offensive to the delicacy of 
their principles, and to the heroism which is their meed. As little 
has it been, as I doubt not your advisers will endeavour to persuade 
you, with the view of prejudicing you in the estimation of your sub- 
jects. The actions of a monarch, in his official capacity, be they 
commendable, or be they the most unjust, cannot be perverted but 
very momentarily, nor remain concealed from public notice. It is 
a folly to imagine that they can receive their definitive approval or 
their censure, from the eulogies lavished on them by courtiers, or 
the faults imputed to them by a faction, or by a single individual. 
The opinion on a monarch rests upon the wisdom and justice of his 
measures, or upon the opposite defects ; and these qualities are esti- 
mated with much precision by the happiness or misery of his peo- 
ple. My only object then has been to conduce to the prosperity 
of my country, whose interests are identically the same with yours. 
To attain my purpose I have thought it indispensable to demonstrate 
to you, as well as I was able, that not only had you no ground of 
complaint against the persecuted party, but that never has any 
prince received from his subjects so many kindnesses, as you have 
received from those very men, whom you seem to think it necessa- 
ry to mark out as the objects of all your wrath. 1 have thought it 
requisite to prove to you, in a way the most respectful that I could 
do it, that nothing can be more hurtful to the people, than for kings 
to forget that maxim of our law, in which is comprised the whole 
art of good government: “ With two things alone the world is re- 
gulated; doing good to those who do well ; and inflicting punishment 
or giving warning to those who do ill:” nor that nothing is more fatal 
to princes than insincerity in the promises and declarations made 
to their subjects. Finally, | have thought it indispensable to de- 
monstrate to you that the system of government, to which your 
counsellors have driven you, is the most opposite to your glory and 
well understood interests; that it is the source of all the existing 
evils of the nation; and that the faithful delineation of them ought 
to undeceive you, as to the sinister counsels which you have embra- 
ced. I consider, Sire, as a point of the greatest importance and of 
the first necessity for you, that you meditate deliberately on all that 
I have laid before you; and that you will not suffer yourself to be 
blinded by an idle resentment with which your counsellors will en- 
deavour to inspire you against me, for having dared to speak to you 
in a language unused in your court, calling every thing by its pro- 
per name. Forget not, Sire, that the writings the most obnoxious 
to criminals, because the perusal of them is the most galling to the 
consciences of such men, are those which most faithfully depict 
their actions. I do not, Sire, remind you of evils that are too no- 
torious to all the world, in order that they may be known, but that 
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you may endeavour to remedy them. You yourself must be convin- 
ced that your situation is most unfortunate, since you have neither 
the power to make yourself respected by foreigners, nor moral force 
to make yourself obeyed by your own subjects; that the nation is 
running headlong on ruin, and that it threatens to lead to a convul- 
sion which will cost you very dearly. My plan, Sire, redresses all 
these ills, and exposes you to no danger. Happy shall I be if | 
succeed in convincing you! 

May the Almighty preserve your life many years, if it be to con- 
tribute to the happiness of the nation, 

SIRE, 
At the royal feet of your Majesty, 
ALVARO FLORES ESTRADA. 
London, October 8, 1818. 
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J ust at the moment when Buonaparte was setting out on his in- 
vasion of Russia, the government of the United States of America 
declared war against Great Britain. 

Mr. Madison did not state, in his Manifesto, that his hostility 
against the only ally of Russia was intended as a diversion in fa- 
vor of Buonaparte. He did not state that he considered this 
an auspicious juncture for attempting the conquest of Canada, 
when the British nation was putting forth all her strength, and 
exhausting, with a boundless, but wise, liberality, all her re- 
sources in the last grand struggle for European liberty ; while her 
armies were engaged in the protection of Lisbon and Cadiz, and 
her navies co-operating in the defence of Dantzig and Riga. 

But, if the hopes my assisting France and of conquering Canada 
did not actuate Mr. Madison, it is hard to discover what his mo- 
tives were. 

All the pretexts for hostilities, which he had successively advan- 
ced, successively failed him; and he was nearly in the condition of 
being the aggressorin a war of which all the ostensible grounds 
were removed, and of which the real cause could not be avow- 
ed; when a fresh pretence was advanced—one not thought of as 
a cause of war in the earlier periods of the discussion, and only 
produced in the hourof his necessity, when something was to 
be said, and he had nothing else to say. 

This was the question of IMPRESSMENT ; and though I cannot 
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for a moment, believe that this was originally any other than a 
mere pretence for the war, yet, as it is now the only cause that 
survives (Buonaparte has vanished, and Canada is suilelliy saved), 
and as much misunderstanding and a great deal of misrepresenta- 
tion exist on the subject, and as I have had practical opportunities 
of considering it more nearly than the generality of my country- 
men, I have thought it might not be useless to me Me into one view 
what appears to me to be on this subject the true state of the case 
between Great Britain and America. 

The complaint of the American government is two-fold :— 

1. It complains of the impressment of British subjects from its 
vessels. 

2. It complains that, under pretence of impressing British sub- 
jects, American seamen are forcibly taken or detained. 

The first of these complaints involves the question of the RIGHT 
of search and impressment from neutral ships in general. The 
second, that of the PRACTICE, as it affects America. 

I shall therefore consider the subject under these two heads; 
well satisfied that I shall be able to show the first complaint to be 
utterly unfounded, and the second to be grossly exaggerated; and 
that, on the whole, there is not only no justifiable cause for war 
(as arising out of this question, at least) on the part of America; 
but that, on the contrary, it will be found, on reference to the ac- 
knowledged laws and customs of civilised nations, that Great 
Britain is, of the two parties, infinitely the most aggrieved ; that 
American subjects may be exposed to inconveniencies ; but that 
the British empire suffers actual and serious injury. 


I. Right of Impressment. 


Great Britain, being engaged in war, claims a right to the ser- 
vices of all her natural-born subjects ; and, when she finds them 
endeavouring to neutralise and shelter themselves under a foreign 
flag, she compels their services exactly on the same principle that 
she would do if the men were found in England, or in British 
ships. 

This right America seems (for her language is not very explicit) 
to deny on two grounds. 

§ 1. On an assertion of the right of a natural-born subject of 
one state to adopt, and naturalise himself in, another ; and to 
transfer his allegiance to the latter, to the exclusion of the 
former. 

§ 2. On the general objection to the search of neutral ships by 
a belligerent. 
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Upon the principles of this asserted right, and this double ob- 
jection, a few observations (however obvious to every man conver- 
sant with public law) will bea proper introduction to a more 
detailed consideration of the question. 

§ 1. « Society,” say the writers on public law, “ is the union of 
individuals, combined for mutual defence and safety. Each indivi- 
dual is bound to contribute his personal means to the common 
strength of the society or nation; and the nation is bound to 
=" itself, and, as a means of self-preservation, all its mem- 

ers.” 

“* A nation,” says Vattel, * owes this to itself, since the loss of 
one of its members weakens it, and is injurious to its preser- 
vation.” 

This is, in short, the law of nature and of nations on the 
subject. 

The municipal laws of all European countries are founded upon 
the same principle (generally expressed, but always implied), that 
the sovereign authority of a state has a right to the military’ ser- 
vices of all its subjects; and the whole system of legal polity 
throughout the great European family attests, in its various details, 
the universality and justice of this principle. 

But this duty of allegiance is not only universal, or applicable 
to every subject, but is indefeasible, and cannot be put off. It is 
an engagement contracted by the citizen at his birth, and co-exis- 
tent with his life; for, if it were otherwise,—if every individual 
were to have the power of transferring his allegiance at his own 
will and pleasure,—the greatest crime known to the law of all 
countries, namely, HIGH TREASON, would become a safe and pro- 
fitable practice. If it were lawful to change a man’s allegiance 
once, it would be lawful to change it as often as the individual 
pleased—from England to America, and from America back again 
to England. Men would change their national character to 
evade the requisitions made on their personal or pecuniary service. 
Deserters from the cause of their country would be merely neu- 
tralized citizens; and deserters to the enemy, citizens who had 
transferred their allegiance ; the punishment of offences against the 


* Theduty which a subject owes to the state is, I need scarcely observe, 
not confined to military service; but as this most prominent of his active 
duties applies especially to my subject, I have referred, here and in subse- 

uent passazes, to it alone.—I am aware, that, if I were entering into a full 
defence of the doctrine of natural allegiance, I should, by stating the value 
of the civil and peaceful services of citizens, strengthen very much the claim 
of the native country, and the argument for my side of the question ; but, 
for a sketch of the subject (I profess here to give no morc), what I have 
said in the text appears sufficient. 
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laws of God, and of the land, would be evaded by the transfer 
of the allegiance of the offender, and the whole frame and state 
of society would be disordered and subverted. 

The doctrine which leads to these monstrous conclusions, and 
which no nation of the old world ever thought of, it remained for 
America to advance. 

It may be worth while to enquire, very shortly, why, of all 
human societies, the United States alone should have fallen into 
this opinion ? 

It is from inexperience. America isa young nation, and her 
institutions are still younger ; they have been formed on specula- 
tive notions of the individual independence and inherent rights of 
man, without much reference to the experience of the ancient 
modes of government, or the social principle which combines and 
merges the rights of individual man in the duties of society. 

The experience of Europe was rejected in America, as the re- 
sult of prejudices unfavorable to liberty; and the local position 
and circumstances of the United States have prevented their yet 
feeling, in any pressing degree, the inconveniences to which the 
looseness of their notions of public law is likely to expose them 
hereafter. 

If their present federal union should be dissolved, and adjoining 
states should become independent of one another ; or whenever a 
denser population of the nations on their frontier shall place them 
in the situation in which European states now are; it may be 
safely predicted that they will then be obliged to adopt the Euro- 
pean system of public law, and to seek in its principles the solu- 
tion of those difficult questions which cannot fail to arise between 
neighbouring and civilized states. 

There are, further, in the American constitution itself, circum- 
stances which must tend to render that government less alive to 
the doctrine of indefeasible allegiance. 

This doctrine is founded, as I have shown, in the principle, that 
the state has a natural right tothe military service of its subjects." 
This, which iss if I may use the expression, the common law of 
Europe, is not law in America; there is in their constitution no 
such power over the services of citizens; there are no military 
tenures, no rights of service, and no power of impressment. 

They would willingly, therefore, put aside a principle from 
which they can at present derive no advantage ; and the time to 
which I have alluded, when the pressure of encroaching neighbours 
and powerful rivals shall make them feel the want of a principle 


" Vide the note in page 334. 
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of international law, is either not foreseen at all, or seen at such a 
distance as to excite no apprehension. 

The manner in which the elements of American society have 
been collected, is not calculated to excite that exclusive national 
attachment which other people feel ; and we must recollect that 
the majority of the nation is composed of naturalised foreigners, 
or the sons or grandsons of persons of this description. 

It is, therefore, on all these accounts, the less surprising that 
the government and people of the United States should be inclined 
to give more of effect and validity to the system of naturalisation 
than we Europeans do. 

That government, however, must have felt the weakness of its 
principles as to the effect of naturalisation, since it has not been 
ashamed to endeavour to support and defend it by a false allega- 
tion, that a similar system is adopted in England of naturalising 
foreign seamen. This is either gross ignorance or gross 
misrepresentation ; both very, though not equally, unbecoming a 
person administering public affairs. J 

The provision, to which the American government refers, is 
that contained in the act of the 13th Geo. II. c. 3., which, for the 
better encouragement of foreign mariners and seamen, enacts, that, 
‘‘ after the year 1789, every foreign seaman, who shall have served 
two years in one of His Majesty's ships, shall be taken to be a 
natural-born subject of His Majesty ¢ and shall be entitled to all 
the privileges, powers, rights, and capacities, of a natural-born 
subject.” : 

Now this ‘ act is altogether in favor of the foreign seaman ; It 
imparts to him a new character without obliterating the old ; it 
confers privileges and capacities on him; it protects him in his 
person and property ; but it never has been construed or considered 
to create any new liability in the foreigner, or to exact from him 
any thing inconsistent with his allegiance to his native sovereign 5 
it makes him an Englishman in civil and personal concerns, as far 
as he may choose to be one, but interferes not with his own wishes 


* A doubt has been entertained, whether this act did not expire with the 
war which existed at the time of its enactment ; but ifit has expired, (which, 
however, has never been, that I know of, legally discussed and decided,) 
its place has been in some measure supplied by the 34th Geo. III. c. 68, 
which provides, that by ¢hree years’ service, and the perfurmance of certain 
other requisites, a foreign seaman is to be considered, for the purposes of the 
said act, a British seaman. As the principle, however, of both these acts, 
is the same, I have applied my observations to the act quoted by the Ame- 
rican Government ; though the details of the whole case, if perfectly stated, 
would strengthen my argument. 
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or his sovereign’s right as to his personal services or his naturab 
allegiance. This is so well understood in England, that it has 
happened that a foreigner has been discharged from the British 
naval service on the ground of his being a foreigner ; and yet if wages 
or other debts from individuals have been due to him, the solicitor 
of the Admiralty has been directed to commence a suit against the 
debtors in the foreigner’s behalf, which he himself might not be 
able to do for want of means, and which, if his nation should be 
at war with Great Britain, he could not do without the assistance 
of the special law in his favor. 

To this may be added another fact, that, where the discharges of 
foreigners from the British service have been demanded by the 
agents of America, or any other state, or by the individuals them- 
selves, it never has been set up as a bar against that demand that 
“ they were naturalised by two years’ service in the British navy.” 

A few words more will conclude what I have to say, generally, 
as to foreigners in the British service. 

The right of rmpresstnG foreigners, let me state, is, not only 
not claimed, but, absolutely disclaimed in principle and prohibited 
in practice : while, in the case of the yoLUNTARY enlistments of 
foreigners, it will be found that the practice of the British Admiral- 
ty is consistent with, and corroborative of, all the principles for 
which I have before contended. 

That practice recognises (as was stated in the House of Com- 
mons last year from authority) two distinct characters in every fo- 
reign seaman :—the one individual and personal, the other nation- 
al. In the former character, any seaman may voluntarily enter 
the British service ; and having thus, of his own accord, entered 
into an individual engagement, he is not permitted again to change 
his mind, and depart from that engagement. He voluntarily re- 
linquishes his indzvidual rights as a foreign citizen, and is not 
allowed, at his pleasure, to resume them. 

But the national character is not an individual, but a public 
right: it belongs less to the seaman himself than to the sovereign 
who has a claim to his service ; and it is therefore admitted that 
even the voluntary entry of a foreigner into our navy cannot bar the 
right of his sovereign to reclaim him. 

Thus then the applications of individuals who have voluntarily 
entered are resisted, though the claim of their sovereign for their 
release is acceded to. 

But the mere application of the sovereign, or his accredited 
agent, is not always enough; because it is known by experience 
that the ministers, consuls, &c., and particularly those of Ame- 
rica, never, in fact, refuse to make such an application at the 
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wish and request of the party ; so that a distinction may reasonably 
be taken between such requisitions as are made at the mere in- 
stance of the individual, and those made in the name, and as the 
act, of his government. 

Those made at the instance of the individual merely, and where 
the government does not either want or claim his services, ma 
fairly be considered as if they came direct from the individual 
himself. But if the sovereign demands the release of one of his 
subjects, for his (the sovereign’s) own service, such demand is im- 


mediately to be complied with, even though the person should 
have voluntarily entered. 


It is therefore wholly unfounded to say that the practice or 
principles of Great Britain, with regard to other countries, afford 
America any example or excuse for detaining from her, under 
pretence of American naturalization, her natural-born gubjects.' 


* A pamphiet has been lately published at Washington, called, “ A Treat- 
ise on Expatriation.” This Treatise, which appears to have and to deserve 
the countenance of Mr. Madison, is a tissue of misunderstanding and mis- 
representation—of folly and of falsehood. The writer endeavours to prove 
that the right of a subject to transfer his allegiance has been recognised by 
British law, and the misrepresentation of the statute before referred to isthe 
main spring of his argument, as it had been before of Mr. Madison’s. I 
shall not waste time upon this Treatise; it is anonymous, and may perhaps 
be the production of an American statesman and lawyer ; but it is about the 
— of pamphlet which in England we should attribute to an attorney’s 
clerk. 

One single assertion of this writer, because it applies particularly to the 
matter in point, and because it gives a good sample of his law and his vera- 
city, I shall quote :— 

“ Let us pause,” says this Treatise, ‘* for a moment, to trace the practical 
operation of this legislative principle, (the 13th Geo. II.) by virtue of which 
naval service makes a foreigner a subject, without any application on his 
part for that purpose. A Danish subject serves on board a British trading 
vessel in time of war for two years: the British government declares war 
against Denmark ; and the Danish seaman, who has gone home to defend 
his country, is made a prisoner, while he is endeavouring to save Copen- 
hagen from destruction. According to the British law he 1s a traitor, and 
may be condemned to death for having taken up arms against his sove- 
reign, by statute George II. This is unquestionably the law of England.” 
(Page 26. 

Jon, sien a fouler falsehood was never advanced. It does so 
happen, that, at the breaking out of hostilities with Denmark, many sea- 
men of that nation, who had served several years in our ships, both of com- 
merce and war, expressed their reluctance to serve against their native 
country.—What was done? Were they flogged for mutiny ? Were these na- 
turalised citizens condemned to death for high treason?—They were all dis- 
charged immediately, on their several applications; and, having the advan- 
tages of naturalisation conferred upon them, many of them entered into the 
mercantile navies of Great Britain and her allies. 
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I have thus stated some of the causes by which it appears to me 
that America may have been led to endeavour to subvert a prin- 
ciple which all other civilised nations have recognised, and to con~ 
tend for a doctrine which would go far to subvert all national so- 
ciety. 

I think, however, I may venture to assume, that the law of na- 
ture, of reason, of Europe, and of England, will not now be aban. 
doned to these American pretensions, and to hope (as the only 
means of peace) that the government, or, if not the government, 
the people, at least, of the United States, are not determined to 
continue an aggressive war, for the sake of establishing, (not for 
the advantage of their own citizens, but in favor of the runaways 
of other nations,) an abstract proposition, false in principle, mis- 
chievous in practice, refuted by all writers, and rejected by the 
unanimous wisdom of all ages and all nations. 

§ 2. The general right of search of a neutral ship on the 7 
seas by a belligerent has not, I believe, been distinctly denied by 
America, though her statesmen have, on several occasions, affected 
to question it; but, in the particular case of the search of an Ame- 
rican vessel fur Diitish subjects, the right is, if not absolutely denied, 
treated as a matter of heavy and intolerable grievance. 

It might, perhaps, be enough on this point to say, that if, as I have 
shown, the law of nations confirms the right of the sovereign over 
his subject, the same law implies a right in the sovereign to search 
for and to take that subject. If a nation has a right, it has a moral 
power to vindicate that right, and is justifiable in applying its phy- 
sical power for the purpose; for it is nonsense to talk of legal 
tights, from the exercise of which one is legally debarred ; and, in 
truth, before America can with any degree of consistency deny 
our right to search her ships for our seamen, she must deny our 
right of search in the abstract ; for on what score is the search af- 
ter enemy's property to be admitted, if the search after your own 
property be denied? A neutral ship is not to be converted into a 
mean of strengthening our enemy : is it then to be made a mean 
of weakening us? The belligerent’s right of search exists equally 
in both cases, because the principle, on which the search proceeds, 
in both cases is the same ; namely, self-preservation. 


This is the fact with regard to the very case quoted by this writer ; but, at 
the moment that he was writing this falseliood for the purpose of deceiving 
America, he, or his patron, at least, must have known that many hundreds 
of persons claiming to be American citizens, most of whom had served up- 
wards of two years, had been discharged from His Majesty's ships at the 
breaking out of the war; it being the principle of British law, that no man 
ought, under any circumstances, to be forced to serve against his native land. 

There are two ways of bearing false witness, the suggestio falsi, and the 
suppressio veri, This writer is a master of both. 
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Again ; if the right of search for contraband of war is not de- 
nied, why should the right of search for man,—man, which is, in 
truth, the highest species of contraband of war, because all other 
kinds are merely materials for his use, and useful to a belligerent 
in direct proportion to the number of men which it may have to 
employ on those materials? Can it be denied that we havea right 
to search a neutral to detect the conveyance of reinforcements to 
am enemy’s army or fleet? Certainly not. How then can it be 
denied that we have a right to search a neutral to detect deserters 
from our own? 

What is more sacred than the character of the ambassador of a 
friendly power? but has it ever been contended that an ambas- 
sador could shelter and convey out of a country, as part of his 
train, a natural-born subject of that country, who should be a de- 
serter from its military service? A neutral flag, though entitled to 
no such sanctity as the ambassadorial character possesses, ought, I 
readily admit, to be duly respected; but, in order to be so, it should 
not be made a cover for the runaways, deserters, and criminals, of 
belligerent powers. 

I also admit that the right of search, (as it must needs subject 
the neutral to some degree of inconvenience,) ought not to be ex- 
ercised in cases where there can exist no suspicion of illegal prac- 
tice on the part of the neutral ; and if America were in a condition 
to show that it was impossible that a British subject should be on 
board an American ship, the exercise of the right of search would 
be unjust. If she could even show that such a case was in a high 
degree improbable, the search should then be exercised with pro- 
portionable caution, but this is only a corroboration of the original 
principle ; it is unjust in proportion as it is unnecessary, because it 
is just as far as it is necessary ; but the evil being not merely pos- 
sible or probable, but certain, avowed, and defended, the remedy 
becomes not merely a RIGHT, but a puTyY; and the inconvenience 
which the neutral suffers is one to which, knowingly and willingly, 
he exposes himself—an inconvenience to which, as he must expect 
it, he of course would not subject himself, if he did not find in the 
practice some compensatory advantage. 

But the inconvenience—be it great or small, compensated or 
not—it is to the neutral but an inconvenience, while the abandon- 
ment of the practice might be to the belligerent, and would be to 
Great Britain, a vital injury. It would have the tendency of un- 
manning her fleet,—of exposing not her commerce alone, but her 
territory, to the invasion of her enemy,—and of compromising her 
very existence as a free and independent nation. 

Nor is Great Britain alone concerned in upholding this doc- 
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trine. What would be, at this hour, the state of Europe if Buona- 
parte and Mr. Madison had succeeded in their joint efforts to 
subvert the commercial and maritime power of Great Britain ? 

I trust, therefore, that I may be permitted to assume that the 
right of Great Britain to search American ships for her natural- 
born subjects, deserters from her service, and her right to take 
them when found, is fully established on the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of natural and public law ; and in this confidence I shall now 
proceed to consider of the PRACTICE, and of the amount of the 
injury sustained by America in the exercise of this right by Great 
Britain. 


II. Of the Practice of Impressment. 


There are but three modes of impressment which can affect 
America. 

1. From her ships at sea. 

2. From her ships in port. 

$. Of her sailors ashore or in British ships. 

The first of these is the great cause of complaint, which the 
American government puts forward in the front of its battle ; it is 
the main subject of clamor—the national grievance—the insult to 
the flag! The other two points, though also strongly insisted upon, 
partake more of the nature of private inconvenience and individual 
wrong. 

I shall proceed to consider them, in their order, with as much 
distinctness, as their natural connexion will admit. 

1. Of Impressments at Sea.—I must premise, that, out of 
respect to the sovereign rights, Great Britain has waved and re- 
nounced the practice of visiting and impressing her seamen from 
the national ships of war of the United States,—a practice, which, 
however justifiable on abstract principle, was dangerous to the 
discipline and derogatory to the honor of the national navy of 
America; and it as well became Great Britain to make this just 
concession, as it does to maintain, on terms of strict reciprocity, 
rights inherent in both parties, and which may be exercised by each 
without any affront to the military honor of the other. But the 
visit of the mercantile ships of each country by the national navy 
of the other is liable tono such objection ; and its exercise is, as 
I have said, not only a right, but a duty, in the belligerent, whose 
subjects, without such search, might desert and betray, without 
danger of detection, the first duty of civilised man, the defence of 
the land of his ancestors, his parents, and his children. 
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I have admitted that the exercise of this right must be incon. 
venient to the neutral, and that, in proportion as it could be proved 
to be unnecessary, it would be a hardship ; and though, as I have 
shown, it is an inconvenience to which the neutral subjects him- 
self, I must add that it should be limited by the necessity, and 
that the pressure upon him should be as light as the nature of 
the case will admit. 

The detention of the neutral ship should be as short as pos- 
sible, and the search should be conducted in the most conciliatory 
manner ; but when the British subject, or a person strongly sus- 
pected to be such, is found on board a neutral, there is but one 
of two courses to be pursued ; the first (which in cases of enemy's 
property or contraband is always adopted) would be to detain the 
ship, and send her into a British port, with a view of instituting 
legal proceedings on the subject ; the other is to take the sus- 
pected individual out of the neutral ship, permitting her to con- 
tinue her voyage, and reserving the case of the seaman for further 
inquiry, if he orthe neutral state shall choose to dispute the fact 
of his being a British subject. 

It is obvious that the latter course is that most tavorable to the 
neutral interests, and it is that which is invariably adopted by 
British officers. 

It is stated, and truly, by the American government, that even 
this mitigated course may, and sometimes must, expose the neutral 
to inconvenience :—Ist, by the unavoidable detention of the ship, 
however short the time may be ;—and, 2dly, by the subtracting 
from her crew hands necessary for her navigation. The first 
inconvenience cannot be obviated, but is, generally speaking, very 
inconsiderable ; and as the neutral is liable to search for enemy’s 
property, or contraband of war, the search for seamen makes no 
additional delay ; and, if the latter were abolished, the neutral 
would still be interrupted by the search on the other two grounds. 
The second inconvenience, supposing the British officer not to 
transgress his duty (a point to be examined hereafter,) must always 
be proportioned to the number of British seamen, or supposed 
British seamen, on board, and proportioned consequently to the 
injury which the neutral may be inflicting on the belligerent. 

I shall now proceed to consider the real and practical amount 
of the injury in which this practice involves the American flag. 

Anxious to treat this subject in the most impartial and satis- 
factory manner, I shall, whenever I can, employ the documents of 
the American government itself; and on this occasion I shall 
make my calculations from the message of the 15th of January, 
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1812, of the President of the United States, transmitting a report 
from the secretary of state on the subject of impressments, in 
obedience to a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
29th November, 1811. : 

I must, however, premise that the message and report appear 
to have been concerted with great caution and ingenuity, to cover 
and distort the truth. 

The legislature called for an account of the impressments by all 
nations ;—impressments by Great Britain alone are returned, the 
French offences being postponed under the pretence of waiting 
for more ample information. 

The legislature called for a list of persons ;—a return is made of 
the whole number of applications for release, in which, as the 
legislature of Massachusetts' candidly admits, “* the same name 
is often stated twice, thrice, four times, and even five times 
over.” 

The legislature called for a list of citizens impressed from on 
board vessels under the flag of the United States ;—the return 
comprises a list of the applications made by the American consul 
in London, for the discharge of persons calling themselves 
Americans, whether impressed from vessels under the flag of the 
United States, or impressed on shore, or from British or from 
foreign vessels, or taken in French privateers, or volunteers! 

The legislature called for the number of citizens of the United 
States ;—the return gives a list (besides Americans,) of English, 
Irish, Scotch, French, Danes, Swedes, Spaniards, Portuguese ; 
in short, of all the nations in the world, who have at any time 
endeavoured to avail themselves of the ever-ready good offices of 
the American consul in London. Before the publication of these 
lists, it was amatter of wonder why that consul should take the 
trouble of applying, in cases in which America had evidently, 
and often avowedly, nothing to do. It now appears that the 
motive was to swell this list, which, in good season, was to be 
called for by the legislature, or, if not called for, was to be forced 
upon them, when they called for something else. 

The legislature called for a list of persons impressed and de- 
tained ;—half the names in the return are of persons not detained} 
of persons who have been released, discharged ; or invalided with 
the usual pension, 

Such are the returns from which I shall borrow some facts, 
and I think I may be permitted (after the statements I have made) 


* In the Report of its Committee of the 26th February, 1813. 
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to assume, that I refer toa document drawn up by those who are 
not partial to England. 

These lists are for six quarters, beginning Ist of April, 1809, 
and ending 20th of September, 1810. 

In this period, Mr. Lyman, the American consul, states himself 
to have made applications to the British Admiralty in behalf of 
1,558 persons; or rather I should say, to have made 1,558 
applications. 

Of these fifteen hundred and fifty-eight, how many, even on the 
vamped and garbled statements of Messrs. Lyman, Madison, and 
Monroe, appear to have been impressed from American ships at 
sea? Forty-seven! But these forty-seven cases, though the appli- 
cations for the release of the men were made within the eighteen 
months to which the lists refer, did not actually take place within 
that period—they are stated as impressments of 1803, 1804, and 
so on, down to 1810. The cases that are alleged to have occurred 
in the eighteen months of 1809-10, are only nine, for I do not 
include in this about twenty men, the crews of 3 or 4 vessels, cap- 
tured for breach of blockade, and sent into British ports, because 
this interruption arose from belligerent measures, and not from 
any pretence of impressment. When it is recollected how many 
hundred British men of war, and how many thousand American 
merchant vessels, were in these years on the seas, the fact of the 
impressment of nine men, will not, I think, prove any very vex- 
atious exercise of our belligerent right, nor any very justifiable 
ground for Mr. Madison’s retributory war. 

But though the case might safely be rested on this utter discom- 
fiture of Mr. Madison’s own * pieces gusticatives,” I shall add, to 
make assurance double sure, that of 751 seamen belonging to His 
Majesty’s ships, who at the breaking out of the war claimed to be 
American citizens, only 38 had been impressed from American 
ships at sea; and it appears, from British documents on the same 
subject, that the number of persons impressed in the year 1811 
from American ships at sea (not including prizes, or ships detained 
and sent in for adjudication as prizes,) was 21, of whom only 2 even 
assumed to be Americans. How many ships may have been visited 
in that year cannot be stated; but the fact—that but ¢wo men 
claiming to be Americans were taken out of American ships on 
the high seas in the year preceding the war, which is waged only 
to redress this intolerable grievance—this fact must show Europe, 
and, we hope, even. America herself, how little reliance is to be 
placed in Mr. Madison’s exposition of the causes of his attack upon 
Great Britain. 

Two words more, to conclude the subject of the inconvenience 
suffered by America from impressments at sea. 
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I have myself spoken with officers who have commanded British 
ships of war during the whole of the late and present wars, who 
could not recollect ever to have detained a man out of an Ameri- 
can ship, but who were positive that they- never had detained any 
man who even called himself an American: and the report of 
the legislature of the state of Massachusetts of the 26th Feb. 1813, 
states, *¢ that its committee having examined the most experienced 
ship-owners and ship-masters of their state, the most maritime of 
the whole union, found them of opinion, that, during a period of 
25 years, and out of about 21,000 seamen employed by them, not 
more than 12 had been impressed by British cruizers, and that, of 
these 12, only one had been detained;” and it should be added, 
that this number includes as well those taken zn port as those im- 
pressed at sea. 

I think I may now safely rest on the concurrent evidence of 
American and British documents, of British officers and American 
ship-masters, that the inconvenience suffered by America from im- 
pressments at sea is quite inconsiderable ; that two or three indivi- 
duals at most per annum are impressed; and when I add, that, of 
the few men impressed, when any one demanded an investigation 
into his citizenship, it was immediately granted, and if he advanced 
any thing that approached to proof of his being an American, he 
was forthwith discharged; when, I say, of an evil so small the 
redress was so ready, there remains on this ground to the American 
declaration of war not even a color of necessity or justice. 


§. 2. Of Impressments from American Ships in Port ; and, 
§. 3. Of Impressments of Americans on Shore. 


These two branches of the subject it would be hardly possible 
to treat separately without much and useless repetition; I shall 
therefore consider them together; premising only that the number 
of men belonging to, and impressed out of American ships in port, 
bears a very small proportion to the number of alleged Americans 
impressed on shore. Of Mr. Lyman’s 1,559 applications, only 
144, even on his’ own statement, claim to have belonged to Ame- 
rican ships. Of 133 persons claiming to be Americans, who were 
impressed and detained in the port of London in the year 1809, 
only one was taken out of an American vessel. In 1810 there 
was not even one instance; and in 1811 again only one. 

‘The great majority, perhaps nine-tenths, of impressed men 
claiming to be American citizens, were impressed either on shore 
in the British dominions, or out of British vessels. 

Here then vanish all questiois of the “ right of search,” ¢ the 

VOL. XIV. Pam. NO. XXVIII. 2D 
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inviolability of the flag,” &c.; and we arrive at the practical ques- 
tion, whether the persons impressed by British officers, notwith- 
standing their claiming to be American citizens, are in fact Ameri- 
cans or not. 

In this part of the inquiry, I must take as my guides two princi- 
ples which I have already laid down, and which I trust will not 
now be disputed. ‘The first is, that none but British subjects are 
liable to the impress ; and, secondly, that a British-born subject can 
never legally become an American citizen, so as to protect him 
from the impress. 

Of these two principles, the advantage of the first belongs to 
America—of the second, to Great Britain; and I hope I shall be 
able to show that the British government has always endeavoured to 
carry on her impress service in consistency with both. 

It is well known, as I have already stated, that British officers 
are most expressly prohibited from impressing or detaining Ameri- 
cans in His Majesty’s service; and that, in fact, no officer would 
willingly subject himself to the various inconveniences which might 
attend the impressment of an American; but the identity of lan- 
guage, and similarity of names and of personal appearance, between 
the seamen of the two countries, render it impossible for the Bri- 
tish officer to distinguish between them as certainly as he does be- 
tween Britons and other foreigners. 

It is to be regretted, no doubt, that the British officers have no 
certain rule to distinguish Americans from British subjects, and 
that, consequently, mistakes must sometimes happen ; Set it is a 
matter of satisfaction, and, I may add, of surprise, in how few 
cases these mistakes are found to be made; and, even as to these 
few mistakes, it is matter of consolation to reflect that it is the ir- 
regular and improper conduct of America herself which has occa- 
sioned them. 

The law of America furnishes her seamen with certain docu- 
ments or certificates of citizenship, which, if they had been framed 
upon sound principles of public law, and granted only to those 
who had a right to them, would have protected the real American, 
and satisfied and guided the British officer; but these documents, 
so far from effecting the object for which theoretically they were 
designed, have in practice “* worse confounded the confusion,” and 
are,—or rather were before the war,—the great instrument in the 
hands of America for encouraging and screening British desertion. 

In the first place, in accordance with the American translation 
of the law of nations, these documents certified, with equal bold- 
ness, the inviolability of the natural-born and the naturalised 
citizen,—of the American sailor and the British deserter ; and thus 
at one blow the government itself destroyed all the credit and value 
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(as far as related to the question of British impressment) of its own 
documents. 

When the government has thus made its documents worthless in 
principle, it was not surprising that the agents of the government 
should have administered the law in the most negligent and the 
most corrupt way. The character of citizenship was publicly 
prostituted ; certificates of that quality were saleable in eve 
town in America; and not in America alone, but the title and 
documents of American citizenship were to be purchased in Liver 
pool, in Bristol, and in London. 

It may, as America has been so loud in her complaints that 
these protections have not been respected, be worth while to enter 
into some little detail as to the nature and value of these boasted 
documents. 

1. The first class is, ** certificates from the collector of the customs, 
according to the form prescribed by law.” 

What is the nature of the proof which the law requires does not 
appear on the face of these documents; nor, what is still more 
strange, does the law itself specify : the certificates merely state 
the name of the man, the age, the description, and sometimes (not 
always) the place of birth ; and conclude by the collector's certify- 
ing the bearer to be a citizen of the United States: but, in their 
acceptation of citizenship, any man, who has resided’ a few years in 
America, may procure one of these ‘* custom-house vertiffcates,” 
without the least qualm of conscience on the part of the individual, 
or his witnesses, or the ‘ certifying collector.” 

But the trouble of complying even with the loose forms of their 
naturalisation was seldom taken; numberless instances appear on 
the records of the British Admiralty of British subjects having 
procured these certificates in America, on the oaths of their mess- 
mates, their landladies, or American masters of vessels. Where 
indeed all the parties were interested in the fraud, and the wording 
of the document was so vague and loose as to afford a loop-hole for 
the most scrupulous conscience to creep out at, we cease to won- 
der at the frequency of the occurrence of such frauds. 

The manner of procuring these fraudulent certificates will be seen 
by stating a few cases, selected not as solitary instances, but as 
examples of many hundred similar transactions. 

The first I shall mention is that of a man of the name of Hen 
Donaldson, a native of Liverpool, who, with the certificate of Jo- 
shua Sands, collector of New York, escaped the impress many 


” A detailed consideration of the successive naturalisation laws of the Unit- 
ed States would greatly strengthen my case against them; but it would also 
lengthen and involve the argument, already, 1 think, irrefragable. 
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years ; but on being impressed at Liverpool, in May, 1811, made 
the following affidavit before the Mayor of that town :— 

*¢ Henry Donaldson maketh oath and saith, that he procured a 
protection of Joshua Sands, collector of New York, on the 15th 
day of December, 1800, then assuming the name of Henry Kent, 
which he obtained on the affidavit of a woman, who swore for se- 
veral other Englishmen on the same day: that an objection was 
made at the same time by some person at the custom-house to the 
validity of this woman’s oath, she having sworn so many in so short 
a time; but that the collector said, as the woman had sworn to them, 
he must sign them.” 

The certificate above mentioned is complete in every particular 
(except truth, which the American law does not require,) and 
states the man to be a native of New York. 

It is marked with the number of 6,441; but before the war was 
declared, certificates from the custom-house of New York, marked 
with numbers as high as’ 12,000, had reached this country.' 

Another man, when impressed at Liverpool, gave up a certificate 
of birth, &c. from Mr. Graaf, deputy collector of PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 18,197, which he obtained by giving an old man four dollars 
to swear before Mr. Graaf that he knew his father and mother, &c. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the nature of the “ proof to be 
produced in the manner directed by the act,” it is quite obvious 
that the collectors of the two principal sea-ports of America grant 
their certificates without any proof at all : and it is equally certain, 
from the concurrent testimony of hundreds of seamen, that there 
is no difficulty whatever in procuring such certificates in any part 
of America. ‘The price, it appears, is on an average two dollars 
each.* 

Another objection against these custom-house certificates arises 
from the great ease with which they are forged, and the frauds 
which (most unnecessarily, it should seem,) are practised in the 
very custom-houses. 

A man, of the name of Dole, being impressed at Liverpool, (on 
suspicion of his custom-house certificate being a forgery,) declared 
that he had it from a person then in Liverpool, of the name of Pils- 
bury. It turned out that this Pilsbury had been a clerk in the 
house of Mr. Hooke, collector of Pembroke ; that he had been in 
the habit of filling up seamen’s certificates, and issuing them in the 
name of Mr. Hooke, written by him (Pilsbury). 


! IT have seen one dated New York, 1810, and numbered 12,060. 
2 This, which is the statement of hundreds of seamen who have bought 


them, is also corroborated by the report of the Massachusetts legislature. 
Vide post. 
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It is also perfectly well ascertained that the American seamen 
were in the constant habit of selling their certificates to British 
seamen, placing their own reliance for protection on their names 
being in the ‘ certified list of the crew ;” another species of docu- 
ment, which I shall mention hereafter. The description of the 
collector’s certificate being very loose, the man for whom it was 
intended being therein stated to be about so many feet and inches 
high, and about so many years of age, it was not difficult to find 
one among a whole American ship’s company that might about 
suit the British seaman applying to make the purchase. 

The instances of certificates thus purchased being coaxed, by 
erasures and additions and altering the figures, to fit the description 
of the purchaser, were very numerous; but it not unfrequently 
happened that the transfer was not so carefully made, and that a 
man with a fair complexion had a certificate describing a half- 
cast: a West-Indian Mulatto sometimes produced a certificate 
describing himself as having blue eyes and long sandy hair; and 
one Owen Williams, as his certificate called him, a pretended native 
ot Maryland, had the ill luck to be an African black, and unable to 
speak one word of English, or even American. 

I do not think it necessary to multiply instances of these gross 
abuses, but shall quote, as conclusive on the subject, the authority 
of a committee of the House of Representatives of the state of 
Massachusetts. 

‘‘ It appeared, also, that great frauds had been practised with 
regard to seamen’s protections, and which could not easily be 
guarded against by the officers of the government. Many of these 
protections, it appears, have been forged: and hundreds of forged 
ones, it was testified, had been destroyed by the custom-house 
officers. Specimens of these forgeries were exhibited to your 
committee, and are herewith submitted.” 

‘It appeared also that genuine American protections were 
bought and sold, in many cases, for two dollars apiece; and that by 
means of the keepers of boarding-hduses in the sea-ports, who 
were in the practice of collecting them, these genuine protections 
were put into the hands of foreigners whose persons agreed with 
the description in the protection; and that then the foreigner assu- 
med the name of the American who was named in the paper; and 
it sometimes happened that illiterate foreigners, who had procured 
such protections, forgot the name they were to take.” —Rep. 26th 
Feb. 1818. 

2. The second species of document, the * certified list of the 
crew,” which, though required by an act of congress to be sworn 
to or affirmed by the master, was not much more entitled to respect 
than the former. ‘The master only swore to the best of his know- 
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ledge,” or “as far as he had been able to ascertain;” and it may 
readily be supposed, that he was not at much pains to extend his 
knowledge, or to ascertain the truth of the fact, it being his inter- 
est to mar. his ship at any rate, and particularly with British sea- 
men, who, to screen themselves from the impress, and finding 
themselves destitute in a foreign land, served for less wages, and 
were more at the mercy of the master, than real American citizens; 
aud it has happened, that, when a crew has been examined, the 
individuals have been found described under ome name in their 
special protection, and under another in the certified list. 

It may not be irrelevant here to state that it was said to be no 
uncommon thing for American masters, on some slight pretence, to 
give up the British seamen so inveigled, when the voyage was 
nearly completed, to the first English man of war they fell in with, 
and thereby to defraud them of their wages, which could not be 
recovered in England. 

8. ‘The third kind of document which was usually produced as 
a proof of American citizenship, is * a certificate signed by some 
American consul,” the most numerous of which were those issued 
by the consul for the port of London. ‘The issuing of such certi- 
ficates was justified by the American consul in London, in the 
year 1803, on the ground of the war having broken out subsequent 
to the sailing of several hundred American ships, whose crews had 
not provided themselves with American protections, under the idea 
of a continuance of the peace in Europe. There was, I admit, 
some ground for such a proceeding, as a temporary expedient ; but 
the necessity must have ceased within the first year of the war; 
yet the then consul, and all his successors and their vice-consuls, 
continued, during their residence here, to issue these protections. 

The consul stated, that in consideration of his ‘ public character 
being recognised by the law of nations,” his certificates ought to 
be respected. However pleased one might be at hearing an Ame- 
rican consul quote the law of nations, it was found impossible 
under any law to attend to his certificates, for it was soon disco- 
vered that they were entitled to no respect whatsoever, and that 
they were issued by himself and his clerk without any proof, or 
possibility of proof, that the person applying was an American citi- 
zen. 

I shall select one or two instances of the gross negligence with 
which this part of the consular functions was discharged. 

An able seaman, of the remarkable name of Oliver Cromwell, 
on being impressed, produced a collector’s certificate, dated in 
America the 29th of May, 1806, and certified on the margin to 
have been examined and approved in London, by the consul, the 
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6th of June following; so that the man must have crossed the At- 
lantic and waited on the consul in London within eight days. 

As Mr. Lyman, the consul, applied for the discharge of this 
man, he was told that the protection produced by him exhibited so 
glaring a proof of the irregular manner in which these kinds of 
documents were procured by seamen calling themselves A meri- 
cans, that it was not surprising that the officers of His Majesty’s 
navy suspected their authenticity. Mr. Lyman replied, that, in- 
stead of affording occasion for distrust, it only proved a solitary 
mistake in some office, not, he observes, very surprising, consider- 
ing the multiplicity of such transactions and documents ! 

It is worthy of particular notice, that, in a solemn communica- 
tion from the President to Congress, on the 15th of January, 1812, 
in alist of American seamen impressed into the British service, 
and affecting to discriminate between those who had and who had 
not PROVED their citizenship, this Oliver Cromwell is stated to 
have so PROVED his claim. This instance struck me, on account 
of the singularity of the name; many others of Mr. Madison’s 
proofs are, as we shall see, equally valid. 

It was no unusual thing for a man, after having been impressed in 
this country in consequence of not having any kind of documents, 
to produce in the course of 24 hours a consular certificate that he 
was an American, “ as appears by proofs produced.” 

On one occasion an officer employed on the impress service, in 
a sea-port of England, distinctly charged the American consul at 
that place with having given an American protection to a British sea- 
man, for which he, or his clerk, received nine shillings and six- 
pence, which it was insisted that the consul should return to the 
man on his confession that he was a British subject ; and the con- 
sul did not deny this charge. 

Many of these “ consular certificates’ were silent as to any 
ad und wads ;” but stated that « This may certify that such a 
one is an American,” or “ citizen of the United States.” 

Documents of this kind, it is presumed, were filled up by the 
clerks, and issued to any seamen who might be inclined to pay for 
them. They could hardly else have been so frequent and so frau- 
dulent. 

A fourth class were certificates by notaries public of the citizen- 
ship of the bearer. ‘These were of no value whatsoever; they did 
not affect to be legal, or even official; they were the individual's 
own verbal statement reduced into writing, and certified by the 
notary to be the statement of the individual. 

Some other papers and documents have been also produced as 
protections, which are not reducible to any of these four classes 5 
but as they did not occur in one case out of a hundred, it is un- 
necessary to enter into their details. ! 
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It is not easy to ascertain the total number of protections of 
these various kinds issued in America. In the ports of Philadel- 
phia and New York alone, the numbers of the year 1810 amount- 
ed to upwards of 30,000 of ‘collectors’ certificates.” All the 
other ports collectively may have issued 20,000 ; those of the con- 
suls, and the notaries, were, perhaps, 10,000 more ; in all, above 
60,000 : and, though it is difficult to form any precise judgment 
of how many of these certificates were granted to British seamen, 
the persons best informed on the subject are inclined to compute 
them at 20,000 at least ; but, should the number be much smaller, 
should it not have exceeded 10,000, (which, however, is lower 
than any calculation, on any data I have ever seen, would give,) it 
is still incomparably greater than that of the Americans alleged to 
have been detained in the British service. It is a number greater 
than the whole American naval force in the first year of the war; 
and it must be remembered that the injury to the two countries 
was not even in the proportion of the number of men detained 
from their service, because the British were protected against the 
military service of their country, and the Americans only detained 
from the commercial service of theirs: besides, Britain was then at 
war, and America was at peace with all the world ;—a circum- 
stance by no means unimportant, when the question respects the 
injury suffered by the respective parties. 

I shall now state the degrees of attention paid by the Bri- 
tish authorities to these several species of certificate. 

Those of the consuls and notaries being, as we have seen, 
neither legal nor official, were considered of no value, when they 
were not corroborated by other proof. 

Abused and prostituted as the collectors’ certificates and cer- 
tified list of the crews were,—avowedly were,—the British go- 
vernment would have been justified in disregarding them altogether ; 
but it adopted a more liberal course of proceeding ; and, in con- 
sideration of the legal and official shape of these documents, 
determined to respect them, except in cases where grounds of 
suspicion appeared on the face of the transaction. 

Thus each case became a question of weight of evidence : on 
the one side there stood the American certificate ;—its general 
value we have seen: on the other side, several circumstances of 
suspicion frequently occurred ; a personal description not agreeing 
with the bearer,—an alteration on the face of the instrument,—the 
person’s utter ignorance of all the localities of the place in America 
to which he pretended to belong,—proof that he had been a 
resident in Great Britain,—that he was married in this country ;— 
that his family and relations were British ;—or that he had voluntarily 
entered into the British service. ‘These circumstances of adverse 
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presumption were considered (not as giving a right to impress an 
American), but as being better evidence on one side than the 
venal American certificate was on the other. ; 

And here I have to-notice a misrepresentation on the part of the 
American government, similar to that which I have before observed, 
relative to naturalisation. It has been stated that the British go- 
vernment claim a right to impress American seamen, if they have 
married in Great Britain; and this is urged to justify, as if by 
example, the American claim to naturalise British subjects. But 
the statement is not true ; the British government disclaims any 
right of impressing an American, under any pretext whatsoever ; 
but when the national character of the individual was doubtful, 
and that the proof on one side was a certificate which might be 
bought for two dollars ; and, on the other, the residence, marriage, 
or establishment of the individual in England ; the British go- 
vernment gives, as any tribunal on earth would, more weight to 
the latter evidence than the former. 

But if, instead of one of these worthless certificates, the seaman 
was possessed of letters from his family or friends in America; or 
of a certificate of birth or baptism from any clergyman in America, 
or a testimonial from any British consul or minister, that he had 
been satisfied that the bearer was an American born; in any of 
these cases the seaman would be presumed to be an American, and 
would be discharged accordingly. 

I am ready, nevertheless, to repeat my admission that mistakes 
must sometimes have occurred, and that bond fide Americans must 
have been sometimes detained; but when the principles and prac- 
tices of the Americans have invalidated their own protections, it 
seems hard that they should complain that these protections have 
not been respected; and unless the American government can dis- 
prove the facts of abuse of its certificates, as here stated by me on 
the authority of documents which I have seen, and on that of the 
committee of its own legislature of Massachusetts, it is not entit- 
led, in candor, to set up as grievances, mistakes which are the in- 
evitable consequences of its own fraud or irregularity. 

Ihave stated, that, of the American certificates, one-third, or 
about 20,000, are supposed, by persons who have considered the 
matter, to have been fraudulent covers for British subjects. 

I shall now proceed to show in how few cases (comparatively 
with the whole numbers) real American citizens appear to have 
been detained. 

On the 15th of January, 1812, Mr. Madison, in the report I 
have already referred to, lays before congress a list of persons 
impressed from American skips, whether on the high seas or 
otherwise, distinguishing those who had rroven themselves to be 
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citizens of the United States from those who only claimed to be 
citizens without being proved to be such. The number of the 
men thus stated as proved to be American citizens is 200—the 
second class is only $2.—I shall not waste time in considering the 
latter, but shall proceed to examine Mr. Madison's official list of 
PROVED Cases. 

It is of course impossible to enter into the detail of each of the 
200 cases ; but I shall select a few instances ; and, that I may not 
be suspected of a partial selection, I shall take the first five of Mr. 
Madison’s cases, relative to which I have been able to procure Bri- 
tish documents. 

The first of these cases is that of Joseph Bates, detained, says 
Mr. Madison, in His Britannic Majesty’s ship Rodney, though he 
had proved himself to be an American citizen. 

On the 24th October, 1810, the American consul in London 
applied for the discharge of Joseph Bates, and the proof produced 
in his behalf was the certificate of Isaiah Weston, Esq., collector 
of the district of New Bedford, that he, the said Joseph Bates, did, 
on the 26th day of July, 1810, produce to the said Weston PROOF 
in the manner directed by the Act intitled “© An Act for the Relief 
and Protection of American Seamen:” and pursuant to the said 
Act, the said collector doth certify the said Joseph Bates to be a 
citizen of the United States ; and in witness thereof he has thereunto 
set his hand and his seal of office, on the said 26th day of July, 
1810. 

This, to be sure, is excellent proof; but, unfortunately for the 
veracity of Mr. Madison and Mr. Weston, on the very day on which 
Joseph Bates is certified to have been at New Bedford, producing 
his proofs, on that very 26th July, 1810, I say he was on board 
His Majesty’s ship Salvador Del Mundo, in Plymouth harbour. 

He was impressed at Liverpool on the 27th April, 1810, and was 
detained till the application for his discharge, which being in the 
following October, it is clear that he could not have been at New 
Bedford in the interval—and it is therefore clear that Mr. Madi- 
son’s official statement is false ; and it is further clear that the con- 
sular applications, to which Mr. Madison has endeavoured to give 
authority and weight, were made in the most slovenly manner, 
without proper examination of the facts of the several cases. 

The next of Mr. Madison’s proved cases, on which I have had 
an opportunity of consulting the British documents, is that of Peter 
Browne. The proof in his case was also a collector’s certificate. 
Unluckily the certificate produced by Peter Browne happened to 
certify that his name was Thaddeus Daniel; and, though Peter 
was a West-Indian negro, the certificate softened his complexion 
into brown, and his eyes into hazel. 
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It will immediately be asked how Peter Browne could have 
thought of producing a certificate so little likely to be of use to 
him. 

There are more answers than one to this question :—the first is, 
that Peter was perhaps no great scholar,’ and was not aware of the 
whole extent of the difficulty ; secondly, the protection was the 
best he had. If the examination should be lightly made, it might 
serve ; and, if not, he could be no worse than he was without it. 
But the true reason seems to have been, that he had taken the 
precaution of getting the certificate, which bore the original date 
of June, 1805, * seen and approved” by Mr. Lyman, the American 
consul in London ; this approval bears date the 6th of July, 1810. 
Peter was impressed on the 10th of the same month : he probably 
had calculated that the having a certificate in his possession, so 
lately vouched and approved by the consul, would have prevented 
any inquiry as to his real name: being disappointed, however, in 
this, he confessed,—what indeed did not need his confession, — that 
the certificate did not belong to him, but that he carried it 
about, and availed himself of it, as long as he could, under the 
name of Thaddeus Daniel. But what shall be said of the negli- 
gence or corruption of the consul who “ saw and approved” a 
certificate which could not possibly belong to its bearer ? and what 
shall be said of the first magistrate of a country, that can officially 
state to the assembled legislature, that in such a case the citizen- 
ship of Browne was proved ? 

The next name that occurs is that of Reuben Bishop. He was 
impressed at Liverpool in 1810, and there was strong information 
given that he was a native of Ireland, and his discharge was refus- 
ed; but in 1811 the consul renewed his application, and, on 
production of new proof, Bishop was discharged on the 10th of 
August, 1811; yet five months after, Mr. Madison returns his 
name to congress as a person still detained in the British service. 

The fourth case is that of John Card, who produced also a 
collector's certificate, in which he was called John Card the second. 
Of this addition, or the reason of it, the man was wholly ignorant. 
Besides his ignorance of the contents of his own document, and 
the meaning of his own qualification, there were these suspicious 
circumstances belonging to his case, that he was a passenger in an 
Irish packet-boat just arriving at Liverpool from Dublin ; and his 
wife, who confessed herself to be born in the Isle of Man, was in 
company with him. Under these circumstances he was impressed. 
Where then is Mr. Madison's proof that he was an American 
citizen ? and, if even he could prove ¢hat, how would he prove 
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that this was a man belonging to an American ship, which his mes- 
sage states him to be ? 

The fifth and last case with which I need trouble my readers is 
that which I have before quoted, of Oliver Cromwell, in which 
the proof of citizenship was a certificate, dated the 8th of June, 
1810, in New York, and approved and re-certified by the consul 
in London within eight days after. 

If I were to go through the whole of Mr. Madison’s list, I should 
probably find abundance of similar instances, ‘Those that I have 
stated were, as I have before said, referred to, not on account of 
their details being favorable to my view of the subject, but by the 
mere chance of their being the first five cases on the list to which 
means of reference could be obtained. I trust, therefore, that I 
am justified in saying that Mr. Madison’s official statement is, in 
many instances, shamefully false ; and that there is good reason to 
suspect that the whole is a most unworthy attempt to abet fraud 
and imposture, to spread public delusion, and to continue, by some- 
thing worse than misrepresentation, the calamities of war to his 
own country and to ours. 

I might here again quote the report of the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, to show that the number of real Americans impressed 
into the British service is very inconsiderable, and that the number 
of British seamen fraudulently protected by American documents 
is very great; but the extracts I have already made from this able, 
candid, and convincing state-paper, are amply sufficient for this 
part of my argument. 

It would perhaps be sufficient to show, as I think I have done 
from American statements, that the practical amount of the injury 
done to America is very inconsiderable ; and that Mr. Madison, so 
far from making out a case of wrong to justify his hostilities, has 
hardly furnished matter for a diplomatic remonstrance. But, that 
it may not be said that I put the question on narrow grounds, or 
keep out of sight any information which I have the means of afford- 
ing, I shall proceed to show, from British documents, the state 
of this case with reference to the year 1811,—a year which I se- 
lect because it immediately preceded the declaration of war, and 
of course must furnish us with some of the monstrous instances of 
grievance which justified Mr. Madison in having recourse to that 
bloody remedy. 

It appears, from official documents, between the Ist January 
and 3ist December, the whole number of persons impressed or 
volunteering from American ships at sea, or in port, was 72 : of 
these 21 were, for several causes, immediately after released ; and, 
as they were not taken into the British service, the alleged places 
of their birth do not appear. 
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28 confessed themselves to be British subjects, and were appa- 
rently emigrating to America. 

4 stated themselves to be European neutrals, and 

19 only claimed to be American citizens. 

The utmost amount therefore of the practical injury to America, 
in the whole year, was the detention of 19 seamen, of whom, how- 
ever, only ¢wo were taken from ships at sea. 

Of these 19 alleged Americans, 9 were discharged as being 
Americans, shortly after their impressment. Of the remaining ten, 
5 ran away before any inquiry was made as to them. The other 
5 continued to serve in his Majesty’s ships until the breaking out 
of the war. In 1813, one of these men, George Berry, stated 
himself to be an American, and requested to be treated as an 
American prisoner of war, which was granted (on grounds which 
I shall presently mention,) though he had no other proof of his 
American citizenship than a pass, in French, signed by « S. 
Bourne, Consul des Etats Unis 4 Amsterdam, priant tous officiers 
civils et militaires de laisser passer George Berry, citoyen des Etats 
allant 4 Tonningen.” 

The other four still continue in the British service, though they 
are serving in ships from which other men have been discharged 
upon their own requisitions to be treated as American prisoners of 
war, and it may be thence fairly inferred that these four men are 
conscious that they are not bona fide American citizens, as there 
was nothing to have prevented their adopting, if they pleased, a 
similar course. 

Of all the impressments, then, of the year 1811, there is no sha- 
dow of proof that any American, except Berry, remained in the 
British service on the 31st December in that year; and, as to Berry, 
the whole proof of his citizenship is the certificate of a consul at 
Amsterdam, which does not even mention his place of nativity; 
nor in what way he was, or was proved to be, an American; but 
merely alleges his citizenship as a motive for granting him a pass- 
port to Tonningen. It may therefore, I think, on the whole, be 
asserted, that considering the difficulty of discrimination between 
Americans and Britons, and the numerous frauds which are attempt- 
ed, the British impress has been managed with fewer mistakes than 
could have been, @ priori, expected; and there seems no reason to 
doubt, that for every American who may have been impressed by 
mistake, ten British seamen have escaped by the undeserved respect 
which has been paid to American documents. 

It may be now proper to state (as that statement will lead to the 
next branch of this part of the subject) why the British govern- 
ment has, since the American war, consented to consider as Ame- 
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Ticans, persons whom, before, it detained in its service as not being 
Americans. 

Great Britain never, I repeat it, impressed an American, know- 
ing him to be such; and she never held in her service an American 
who was proved to be such, and, in her liberality, she admitted the 
collectors’ certificates, aid the certified lists of the crew, to be proof, 
where there were no contradictory evidence; and it will, I think, 
now be admitted, that though we may perhaps accuse ourselves of 
being too lax in our concessions, America at least has no right to 
complain that we were too strict; and it will also be allowed, that, 
at a time when America was at peace with all the world, and Great 
Britain was carrying on a war for her own existence and the inde- 
pendence of Europe, the detention of seamen suspected to be Bri- 
tish subjects, until they should produce some proof of their being 
Americans, was no more than, perhaps not quite so much as, the 
tule of self-preservation required. 

But, when America declared war against Great Britain, the case 
was in a material degree altered ;—the consequence of any mistake 
in impressing, and, even for a time, detaining in our military service, 
an American, would have the effect of forcing the citizen to bear 
arms against his native country. This was a risk to which Great 
Britain, true to her principles, and revering the first duty of a citi- 
zen—his natural allegiance—would not, even for a week, expose 
any man. 

She therefore consented to release from her military service, and 
to consider as American prisoners of war, those who should claim 
this admission. Some produced documents—some offered assertions 
—and some made oath to their American citizenship. The British 
government had not altered its opinion of these documents ;—it 
knew that these assertions were probably untrue,—and it was not 
bound to give credit to oaths which there was reason to fear would 
be too readily and loosely taken; but, I repeat it, the risk of forcing 
a man to incur the crime of treason, and the penalty of death, 
was too serious to be put ina balance of evidence and probabili- 
ties. 

It was besides felt that, though there would be many cases of 
fraud, there would probably be some real cases of American citi- 
zenship; and in consideration of the difficulty which a poor and 
illiterate seaman might have in precuring perfect documents to 
prove his citizenship, it was very justly determined that the ordi- 
nary strictness of proof ought not in such a case to be required; 
and accordingly between seven and eight hundred seamen were 
discharged from His Majesty's ships on their alfegation that they 
were Americans, and on our admission that no man can be held to 
fight against his country. 
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Here then we have the most satisfactory proof of the greatest 
amount of the grievance which could have existed. It may, I think, 
be fairly inferred that all, or nearly all, the Americans detained in 
the British service have taken advantage of this indulgent policy 
of Great Britain; and if every man of the 800 were really Ameri- 
cans, it would not, I think, be just cause of very serious complaint, 
—considering, that America issues 60,000 protections of the nature 
we have seen; that the British national navy employs 140,000 men, 
and her commercial navy 200,000 ; and that the natives of the two 
countries are not distinguishable by their names, language, or habits; 
—it would not, I say, be a just matter of reproach to the British 
authorities, and still less an adequate cause of war, that 800 men, 
who had either no documents of distinction, or who produced false 
and forged documents, had been held in our service. 

But let us proceed to a further examination of the facts relative 
to these 800 men. 

In the first place, many of them were volunteers into the British 
service. With regard to these, therefore, there could exist no come 
plaint of forcible impressment and unjust detention. 

In the second place, though the British government released, in 
the first instance, all these claimants from its military service, in 
consideration of the great principle I have before mentioned, it did 
not think it would have been justified in setting them at perfect 
liberty without some proof of their nativity. ‘The men were there. 
fore acquainted, that though, on their allegations of being Ameri- 
cans, they should not be forced to fight against America; yet that 
they could not be permitted to go to America to fight against Great 
Britain without proof that they were bona fide what they alleged 
themselves to be. 

The proof required was that which each real American could 
most easily procure: not custom-house certificates nor consular pro- 
tections (the collector and the consul could know nothing of the 
man’s birth or identity); but a certificate from his parents, or from 
any clergyman or other respectable person, in America, that he 
knew the man or his parents; or letters from his family or friends 
in America, from which the man’s nativity could be inferred; in 
short, any thing, that afforded a fair presumption that the man was 
really an American, was accepted for proof. 

Now how many of these 800 men have produced any such proof ? 
Only, as I am informed, 17. The war has lasted now nearly two 
years; the majority of these men have been considered as American 
prisoners for 18 months. Here then again there is strong reason 
to conclude that all have availed themselves of this opportunity of 
proving themselves Americans who in truth could do so. 

With regard to the discharge of those men who had been thus 
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detained as prisoners of war, the course of the British government 
has been guided by the same principles of liberality and public law 
that obtained in all its former proceedings on this subject. Those 
who proved themselves to be Americans were exchanged against 
British subjects, if they had voluntarily entered our service; but if 
they had been by mistake impressed into our service, they were 
released freely and without exchange. 

The grounds of this distinction are obvious. In the first case, 
the men came voluntarily to the service of Great Britain, and were 
voluntarily returning to serve America; they were therefore in the 
condition of any other combatant American subject, who, accord- 
ing to the law of nations, could only claim to be exchanged against 
British prisoners who might be in a similar predicament: but, in 
the second case, the original detention was wrong; they were taken 
and kept by force, and Great Britain had therefore no right to avail 
itself of this, its own wrong. The men were in our power, not 
by their own acts, but by our mistake, and were therefore entitled 
to be relieved freely from the consequences of that error. 

I should add also, that—whether discharged or still detained; 
whether volunteers or impressed men—they receive all the wages 
and prize-money due to them for their services in His Majesty's 
ships. 

I have said that only 17 out of 7 or 800 have produced proof 
that entitles them to their release; but it should be also stated 
that many others by themselves, and many more by the American 
agent for prisoners (lately the consul here), have applied for their 
release ; but, notwithstanding the length of time that has afforded 
ample opportunity of obtaining from America the easy proof re- 
quired, they still continue to produce the old detected consular and 
custom-house certificates, with all their usual marks of negligence 
and fraud. 

Why does this agent, why do these men, persist in putting for- 
ward these worthless papers, instead of some credible document, 
which in three or four months might have been procured from 
America ? The reason is, because the great majority of these per- 
sons are not, in fact, Americans; and though they have been able 
to buy, for a couple of dollars, an official certificate, they have no 
parents, no friends, in America, from whom they can obtain a tes- 
timony of American nativity. 

This, which is an inference every reasonable mind will draw, 
has been clearly proved in many individual cases. Several of the 
persons who had thus given themselves up as American citizens, 
in the hope of being at once, and without further inquiry, released, 
have since confessed themselves to be British subjects ; and there 
have been cases in which proof of the British birth of the indivi- 
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dual has been accidentally obtained, by means of the fraudulent 
attempts which he was using to prove himself an American. 

For example :—an Irish seaman pretending to be an American, 
and now a prisoner at Chatham, lately wrote to his friends to beg 
that they would certify him to be an American; these friends, 
astonished at his impudence, permitted the fact to transpire, and 
the soi-disant American is proved to be a native of Newry, in 
Ireland. 

What then, I must now ask, is the amount of the injury done to 
America, compared with that done by her to Great Britain? A 
few Americans, certainly not a thousand, probably not 500, per- 
haps not half this number, at the end of a twenty years’ war, are 
found in the British navy, and are found there, only because 
America had rendered unworthy of trust and credit her own pro- 
tections; while, on the other hand, 20,000 of these same protec 
tions, forged, prostituted, and sold, have been distributed to Bri- 
tish seamen, and have for so many years, and to so great an extent, 
diminished the national force and impaired the belligerent power of 
Great Britain. 

Cause of war, hetween the two countries, I must, perhaps, 
admit that there was; but it was a war to be declared by Great 
Britain against America, for having carried on, under her legal and 
official forms, a system of fraudulent and malignant hostility 
against our means of wealth in peace, and of defence in war. 

But is there any law of nations or of nature more clear than that 
the ultima ratio, the bloody redress of war, should not be resorted 
to except in cases where not only a nation is injured or insulted, 
but that she is injured or insulted to an intolerable, or, at least, a 
serious degree? Are the lives of thousands, and the property and 
quiet of millions, to be risked by every little collision which may 
take place between the individuals belonging to different nations ? 
More seamen have already sunk in the ocean; more soldiers have 
died in the field, in two years of this war of Mr. Madison’s, than 
ever, even on his own statements, were impressed from American 
into British ships. Thousands of brave men are dead—thousands 
have carried back to a comfortless home, wounds, diseases, and 
decrepitude—thousands languish in prison—because Mr. Madison 
pretends that a few hundred Americans were detained in the 
British navy, whose release he might have obtained, by merely 
furnishing certificates of their birth. 

I admit that if the national honor of America were infringed ;— 
if we claimed a right to impress one single American;—that 
insult, that injury, would be a just cause of war. But there is no 
such case; we assert no such right—we disclaim it. If the fact 
ever happens, we say it is a mistake, and we profess ourselves 
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ready to offer the earliest reparation by the immediate release of 
the individual. The whole question of exclusive right over her 
own citizens is conceded to America: the question of fact only 
remains; is the individual a British subject or not? and this is a 

uestion which Mr. Madison thinks is best discussed by staining 
de ocean with human blood, and strewing the snows of Canada 
with the bones of his invading armies. 

But Mr. Madison will say that the question is not merely one of 
fact ; that it is, whether a person, who, born in England, seeks a 
new country in America, shall be torn from the arms of his 
adopted mother, and forced back to the country of his antipathy ? 

o this I answer, (in addition to what I have already said, in 
my first pages, on this subject,) first, that this question was never 
alleged as the cause of war. It does not appear that the facts of 
such a case were ever proved. There is no statement of any dis- 
tinct complaint of a naturalised subject of America being impressed 
into the service of the country of his birth. The case may fre- 
quently have happened, but it never has been formally stated ; and 
I defy Mr. Madison to cite such a case as a cause of the war. 

Mr. Madison would therefore persuade ue that he ic at war for 
an abstract principle ; and what a principle! One which, except 
his own pamphleteers or ministers, no man ever before uncondi- 


tionally advanced :—an abstract principle too, which, if conceded to 
him, would not better his case or remove his ae grievances for 


not one out of a hundred British seamen in the American service 
are, even according to her own law, duly naturalised in America ; 
and all that should not be legally naturalised would, even on Mr. 
Madison’s own principle, be still liable to the British impress. 

But this abstract principle, does it concern the honor or the 
interests of the United States? Unless it be honor to harbour 
deserters and to encourage renegadoes,—unless it be profitable to 
unhinge society by doctrines of an ambulatory allegiance, with 
which a man may move from place to place whenever, and as 
often as he pleases,—it concerns neither one nor the other. 

How then ? Was Mr. Madison so mad or so wicked as to lavish 
the life of man on so worthless an object? I must answer this by 
areference to the first sentences of this pamphlet—he was not so 
mad or so wicked—because this was not the ground of his war; 
but, not daring to avow his true motives, he is obliged to substitute 
a pretence ; and it is his misfortune, not his fault, that the pretence 
is not more plausible. 

But it will, probably, be asked, If the injury dgne to America by 
the practice of impressment is so slight, must not the advantage to 
Great Britain be proportionably small ? To this the answer is very 
easy. ‘That America being the offender, it does her no injustice to 
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set matters right, though Great Britain (who would otherwise 
suffer by the wrong) derives great advantage. If a thief attempts 
to rob me, I do him no wrong by saving my purse, though I greatly 
benefit myself. 

Of the 1,558 cases of impressment, stated in Mr. Madison’s 
message, 401 only were discharged; so that in eighteen months 
Great Britain would appear to have preserved 1,157 of her seamen 
to her own service; yet, if she returned all the Americans (and 
there certainly were not 401 bona fide Americans in the whole 
number), the United States suffered no injury. Again: of these 
1,558 cases, only 346 claimed any place of birth or citizenship in 
America; here then Great Britain had, primd facie, reason to ap- 
‘gts that an attempt was made to subtract 1,212 men from 

er fleet. 

But if, while the right of search and the impress were in force 
to check and control this system of false certificates and travelling 
citizenship, 20,000 British seamen are supposed to have had share 
of the fraudulent protection, what would the consequence be if 
these protections were conclusive ; if they afforded a complete answer 
to Biitish anquiry—a final bar to British law? 

Can it be doubted, that, in this case, though they were to cost 
twenty dollars each instead of two, that tens of thousands would 
be furnished with them, and that the British mercantile navy would 
be manned by soi-disant American citizens, and that the British 
military navy would not be manned at all? Of Mr. Madison’s 1,558 
cases (I cannot too often quote that excellent Report), only 144 
wete stated to be men impressed out of American ships; the remain- 
ing 1,414 were in situations and employments in which British 
seamen might naturally have been expected to be. 

But it may be asked, What if America will give up the right of 
protecting her seamen, when not under her flag, on condition that 
Great Britain will consent not to visit American ships ? 

To this I answer; in the first place, that America has never made 
such a proposition, and that she never can; she cannot relinquish 
the clear rights of her subjects because they happen not to be on 
board an American ship; and she, who is making war for the pro- 
tection of renegadoes against impressment, cannot abandon her 
own children to this grievance. But, secondly, if she were to do 
$0, it would be only shifting alittle the scene of the injury to Great 
Britain. We, under our law, never can impress and detain an 
American, even though his own country should not claim him, 
The consequence would be, that the British seamen would sail in 
American vessels under the protection of the American flag, and 
the American would sail in British vessels under the protection of 
their national character. Thus both would be protected as before, 
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with this additional injury to Great Britain, that her seamen in this 
case would be thrown out of her mercantile service into that of 
America, and would soon become naturalised in that commerce 
and country. 

It will then, perhaps, be finally asked me, Is there no remedy 
for this grievance? ‘To which I reply, that, if Great Britain, the 
most injured party, is content with the state of the case as it stands, 
America, the least injured party, ought, on a balance of profit and 
loss, to be satisfied. But, on the part of: Great Britain, I should 
not be inclined to be quite satisfied with merely returning to the 
former state of things. 

Before the war, the collectors’ certificates and certified lists of the 
crews were admitted as sufficient protections. One-third of these 
were either fraudulently granted, or, at least, fraudulently used.— 
I would have this amended. 

Before the war, America was in the constant, and,I am sorry to 
say, allowed habit of complaining of British violence and injustice; 
when, in fact, she was unjust, and Britain was patient. —I-would 
have this amended. 

Before the war, traitors and deserters from Great Britain were 
received as welcome friends in America, without any other re- 
commendation than their treason and desertion.—I would have 
this amended. 

Before the war, and since, America has set up a new-fangled 
system of public law, the object of which is less to benefit her- 
self than to degrade and injure Great Britain.—I would have this 
amended. 

In amending these errors, we should find that we had also cor- 
rected the grievance of which America complains—the impressment 
of her citizens. If she will abandon her attempts to change, in 
spite of God and nature, British traitors and deserters into honest 
American citizens, and if she will ensure the protections, which 
her laws may give to her native subjects, from the fraud and negli- 
gence of her own officers, Great Britain will engage to respect 
these documents. 

It is not for Great Britain to prescribe to America how she shall 
effect this purpose.’ It is a subject of internal legislation with 
which we have nothing to do; but, as I have stated in a former part 


‘TI think a satisfactory arrangement would be by no means difficult. 
The American government has all along exaggerated the importance of this 
part of the question. If there were no other ground of complaint, the oc- 
casional impressment of a few sailors by mistake, or for want of proper pro- 
tections, or tillinquiry should be made, would excite no hostile feeling ; and, 
I think, a kind of certificate of birth might be devised, which would remove 
much of the uncertainty; and,in case of a —— impressment, a hi- 
beral compensation should be provided for the individual. 
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of this paper, whenever measures are taken that make it impossible, 
or improbable, that British seamen should be on board American 
vessels, the right of search would be used with proportionable cau- 
tion, every impressment from an American ship might be made a 
subject of distinct discussion, and the impressment of a bona fide 
American citizen should be amply compensated. But, before we 
can arrive at any such state of affairs, America must renounce (and 
this we have a right to demand) her new-fangled public law; she 
must accede to the established code of civilised nations. I say we 
have a right, nay, are under an obligation, to demand this, as a preli- 
minary step. It is not a condition, it is not a concession; it is an 
indispensable basis; for, without an acknowledgment of public law, 
where shall we find ground on which to erect a treaty ? where a 
foundation for the temple of Concord ? 

I think, therefore, that, according to the homely, but prudent, 
admonition of « beginning with the beginning,” not a syllable of 
discussion should be uttered between the British and American 
commissioners until some hope is afforded of such discussion coming 
to an amicable conclusion, by the admission of the latter, (as the 
basis of all ulterior proceedings,) of the international law as it is at 
present received in Europe, and particularly of that part of it which 
establishes the doctrine of natural allegiance. 

I have, in what I have written, abstained, as far as possible, from 
alluding to any other topics of discussion with America than those 
connected with the subject of 1MPREsSMENT; but I need hardly 
say that they are many and weighty ; and that the American govern- 
ment has much to answer for to Great Britain, to Russia, to France, 
and to mankind, with regard to its shameful partiality to Buonaparte. 
But these subjects are not my business; and I only refer to them 
thus generally, lest I should be supposed (if these observations 
should obtain any notice) to admit, that, though the question of 
impressment is the only cause of complaint which survives to 
America, that it is the only point of discussion on which Great 
Britain has a right to expect from her antagonist indemnity for the 
past and security for the future. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue Author regrets never having read the Treaties, on which 
he feels himselt obliged to comment, until last December, and 
the moment having arrived when information might be beneficial, 
he delivers it hastily, lest the opportunity should be lost. 

On this occasion, it is not desirable that the Author should detail 
the melancholy accounts he has lately received of the present 
decided increase, and unrestricted state of the Slave Trade, or 
to enlarge fully on the imperative duty of the allied Sovereigns to 
constitute it piracy. 

In the cause of philanthropy the humblest individual is listened 
to with a predisposed desire to be convinced ; but, although the 
Author is ever zealous, watchful, and investigating, he will not 
obtrude himself unnecessarily ; the Abolition is now consigned to 
Statesmen ; to aid them to its final accomplishment is the duty of 
every person, warm in the cause, and possessing matter that might 
be useful; under this impression, the Commentary on the Treaties 
is laid before the Public. 


Cirencester Place, 
Jan. 25, 1819. 
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Wen Great Britain, after a minute investigation, became satis- 
fied that the Slave Trade was unjust, inhuman, and impolitic, she 
abolished it by Act of Parliament ; and being convinced the culti- 
vation of Africa, and the civilisation of its inhabitants, depended 
on the universal abolition of the sale of its people, her executive 
government mediated with every foreign state engaged in that 
horrible commerce, for its final renunciation, until the completion 
of the glorious undertaking has been nearly effected. 

I make no doubt the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
labored to gratify the wishes of the nation, the desire of the 
Prince Regent, and his own benevolent feelings, in bringing this 
inestimable work to perfection ; therefore with real concern I feel 
myself, as an avowed advocate of the cause, called on ray to 
state, that the treaties, lately ratified between Great Britain, Por- 
tugal, and Spain, must tend greatly to augment the traffic in slaves 
and that the Commission Courts, about to be established under 
those treaties for the detection of an illicit trade, wili become a 
legalised protection to that commerce, and the means of deterring 
any spirit of enterprise in our navy for its suppression. 

I shall commence with the first in order of date. « The 
Treaty entered into between His Britannic Majesty and His 
Most Faithful Majesty, for the purpose of preventing their 
subjects from engaging in an illicit traffic in Slaves ; signed at 
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London, on the 28th day of July, 1817.” ‘The declared object of 
this convention (as stated in the preamble) is «* to employ effectual 
means to prevent Portuguese vessels trading in slaves, in conformi~ 
ty with the laws of Portugal and the existing treaties, from suffer- 
ing any loss or hindrance from British cruisers ; ” at the same time, 
to preclude any necessity for an illicit trade, the treaty has allowed 
a most extensive range of the African coast, on the east and west 
side, south of the equator, in which this nefarious trade may be 
pursued with impunity. e 

By the second article it is agreed, that * the territories in which 
the traffic in slaves continues to be permitted under the treat 
of the 22d of January, 1815, to the subjects of His Most Faithful 
Majesty, are the following : 

‘¢ Ist. The territories possessed by the Crown of Portugal upon 
the coast of Africa, to the south of the equator, that is to say, 
upon the eastern coast of Africa, the territory lying between Cape 
Delgado and the Bay of Lourenco Marques ; and upon the western 
coast, all that which is situated from the eighth to the eighteenth 
degree of south latitude. 

“2d. Those territories on the coast of Africa to the south of 
the equator, over which His Most Faithful Majcsty hac declared 
that he has retained his rights, namely, 

“ The territories of Molembo and Cabinda, upon the eastern 
coast of Africa, from the 5th degree, 12 min. to the 8th degree, 
south laticude.” 

, Here it is necessary to observe, that in the avidity with which 
His Faithful Majesty seized possessions in Africa, he does not even 
pause to consider where they are situated ; for Molembo and Cabin- 
da are on the western, not on the eastern coast ; and allowing this 
to have been a mistake, it may be worthy of remark, that between 
latitudes five and eight south, on the west coast, lies the great 
kingdom of Congo, over which His Faithful Majesty possesses 
just as much jurisdiction, as he does over Siberia, yet he assumes 
the right of plunging its inhabitants into interminable slavery, 
for the purpose of administering to the indolence, the riches, and 
the criminal gratifications of the inhabitants of Brazil. Before I 
leave this article, I must try to fix the reader’s attention more par- 
ticularly on the space allowed for trade : from Cape Delgado to the 
Bay of Lourenco on the eastern coast, embraces an extent nearly 
twenty degrees of latitude and longitude, and from Cabinda to Cape 
— on the western coast, exceeds thirteen degrees of latitude ; 
so that by this treaty we sanction His Faithful Majesty’s claim 
to twenty times more dominion in Africa than he really posses- 
ses ; (for he has but one fort on the eastern and two onthe western 
side) and to an extent of coast far surpassing that of the Bragils. 
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Bounded ambition, and extensive humanity, having induced His 
Faithful Majesty thus to contract the sphere in which his pious 
subjects shall exercise this laudable traffic, Great Britain has 
thought it only just to bestow on him a boon of three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, for relinquishing the trade in Africa, 
north of the equator, after having already nearly desolated its west- 
ern coast ! | 

Article 5. «The two high contracting powers, for the more 
complete attainment of their object, namely, the prevention of all 
illicit traffic in slaves, on the part of their respective subjects, mu- 
tually consent, that the-ships of war of their royal navies, which 
shall be provided with special instructions for this purpose, as 
hereinafter provided, may visit such merchant vessels of the two 
Dations, as may be suspected, upon reasonable grounds, of having 
slaves on board, acquired by an illicit traffic; and, in the event 
only of their actually finding slaves on board, may detain and bring 
away such vessels, in order that they may be brought to ‘trial be- 
fore the tribunals established for this purpose, as shall hereinafter 
be specified. 

‘‘ Provided always, that the commanders of the ships of war of 
the twu ruyal uavics, whu sfall be employed on this service, shall 
adhere strictly to the exact tenor of the instructions which they 
shall have received for this purpose. 

« As this article is entirely reciprocal, the two high contracting 
parties engage mutually to make good any losses which their re- 
spective subjects may incur unjustly, by thearbitrary and illegal 
detention of their vessels. 

*‘ It being understood that this indemnity shall invariably be 
borne by the government whose cruiser shall have been guilty of 
the arbitrary detention ; provided always, that the visit and deten- 
tion of slave ships, specified in this article, shall only be effected 
by those British or Portuguese vessels, which may form part of the 
two royal navies ; and by those only of such vessels which are pro- 
vided with the special instructions annexed to the present ‘con- 
vention. ’ 

Article 6. ‘* No British or Portuguese cruiser shall detain -any 
slave ship, not having slaves actually on board; and in order to 
render lawful the detention of any ship, whether British or Portu- 
guese, the slaves found on board such vessel, must have been 
brought there for the express purpose of the traffic ; and those on 
Seiad Portuguese ships must have been taken from that part of 
the coast of Africa, where the slave trade was prohibited by the 
treaty of the 22nd of January, 1815.” 

Article 7. «+ All ships of war of the two nations, which: shall 
hereafter be destined to prevent the illicit traffic in slaves, shall be 
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furnished by their own government with a copy of the instructions 
annexed to the present convention, and which shall be considered 
as an integral part thereof. 

«« These instructions shall be written in Portuguese and English, 
and signed for the vessels of each of the two powers, by the mi- 
nisters of their respective marine.” 

It is obvious, that the tendency of this treaty has been to pre- 
vent Great Britain from restricting the slave trade ; and to show 
how effectually that has been attained, will require but little com- 
mentary. 

It is provided, that the slave vessels shall not be visited, except 
by ships of the royal navy, which are to be furnished with instruc- 
tions for that special purpose, so that all colonial vessels, letters of 
marque, privateers, and even His Majesty’s ships, not having spe- 
cial instructions, are excluded ; but the paucity of vessels likely to 
be employed, need not be lamented, as it is evident that the entire 
British navy stationed on the African coast could not, in all proba- 
bility, save in twelve months a single African from slavery ; for b 
this treaty no vessel can be detained, that has not slaves on board, 
purchased for the express purpose of traffic, and taken from a part 
of Africa, on which the trade is profiitbiccd, I cannot couceive it 
possible for the captain of a British ship of war, on a search at sea, 
to establish whether the slaves so found, were, or were not, pur- 
chased for sale, far public service, or for private employment; as 
His Faithful Majesty often sends for slaves, and merchants in the 
trade are generally possessed of extensive plantations on which they 
employ slaves : then as to the proof that the slaves have been taken 
from a part of Africa, to which the Portuguese are prohibited from 
trading for them, my perception is too limited to comprehend how 
that can be ascertained, unless those on board the British vessel 
have ocular demonstration of their being shipped north of the 
equator; and when an embarkation can be effected in an hour's 
time, why should a Portuguese captain be so infatuated as to take 
his slaves on board and put to sea, while a British cruiser was in 
view ? what probability is there, that the Portuguese should trade 
without the line of demarcation, when, between the eastern and 
western boundary of coast, south of the equator, there are thirty- 
three degrees of latitude, abounding with human beings for whom 
they may lawfully trade, and thirteen degrees of that luxuriant 
country prescribed for depredation, are situated precisely opposite 
to the coast of Brazil ? 

Article 8. In order to bring to adjudication without the 
least’ delay and inconvenience the vessels that may be detained 
for having been engaged in an illicit traffic in slaves, there shall 
be established, within the space of a year from the exchange 
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of the ratification of the present convention, two mixed Commis- 
sions, formed of an equal number of individuals of the two 
nations, named for this purpose by their respective Sovereigns. 

«‘These Commissions shall reside, one in the possession of 
His Britannic Majesty on the coast of Africa, and the other in 
the Brazils ; these Commissions shall judge the causes submitted 
to them without appeal, and according to regulations and instruc- 
tions annexed to the present convention.” 

Lest this extensive range of coast, and these positive injunc- 
tions, should not be sufficient to tranquillise the alarmed mind 
of the susceptible Portuguese, we find the instructions to the 
commanders of British ships of war, and the regulations for the 
mixed Commissions so decidedly restrictive, that there is no 
chance of a diminution in the trade, or a prospect for the libera- 
tion of a slave left, to feed a hope on. Every clause was provided 
that could facilitate the slave trade, nothing was omitted that 
could deter a commander from detaining a slave vessel; nor can 
the leisure of the Commissary Judges and Commissioners of 
arbitration ever be broken in upon, by the intrusion of any case 
for adjudication; unless a crafty Portuguese should inveigle a 
commandcr into a dcicntion of his vessel, for the purpose of 
obtaining from the British Treasury the very liberal indemnity 
directed to be adjudged ; yet as this is a treaty between friendly 
powers, for the express purpose of restricting the slave trade, 
I shall be more circumspect; and that the exact tendency of 
these instructions and regulations may be immediately perceived, I 
shall examine them in their order. 

Article 1. «* Every British or Portuguese ship of war shall, 
in conformity with Article 5, of the additional convention. of this 
date, have a right to visit the merchant ships of either of the two 
powers actually engaged, or suspected to be engaged in the slave 
trade; and should any slaves be found on board according to 
the tenor of the 6th Article of the aforesaid additional convention, 
and as to what regards the Portuguese vessels, should there be 
ground to suspect that the said slaves have been embarked on a 
part of the coast of Africa where the traffic in slaves can no longer 
be legally carried on, in consequence of the stipulations in force 
between the two high powers; in these cases alone, the com- 
mander of the said ship of war may detain them, and having 
detained them, he is to bring them, as soon as possible, for 
judgment before that of the two mixed Commissions appointed 
by the 8th Article of the additional convention of this date, which 
shall be the nearest, or which the commander of the capturing 
ship shall upon his own responsibility, think he can soonest reach 
from the spot where the slave ship shall have been detained. 
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*¢ Ships on board of which no slaves shall be found intended 
for purposes of traffic, shall not be detained on any account or 
pretence whatever. 

“*Negro servants or sailors that may be found on boaad 
the said vessels, cannot, in any case, be deemed a sufficient cause 
for detention.” 

. L have already shown the difficulty of proving any breach of 
the regulations established in the 6th Article of the Treaty, such 
as the slaves on board being brought there for the express purposeof 
trafic, and not intended for government, or private use, -and taken 
from a part of the coast on which the trade is prohibited; and 
when it is considered that the log-books of the Portuguese slave 
vessels are expressly made up to avoid giving aid to a legal deten- 
tion, that every person on board is interested in escaping from 
the captor, except the wretched slave who is ignorant of what 
passes, and incapable of communicating information, and that the 
captor is made heavily responsible for every act he cannot legally 
justify 5 it may be concluded, that a detention will not be 
often hazarded, and if, in mercy, it should be done, the inefh- 
cacy of carrying the slaves, so taken, to the Court establish- 
ed in the "Bravils for adjudication, shall hereafter be fully 
explained. 

Article 2, «« No merchantman or slave ship can, on any account 
or pretence whatever, be visited or detained whilst in the port 
or roadsted belonging to either of the two high contracting Powers, 
or within caunon shot of the batteries on shore. But in case 
suspicious vessels should be found so circumstanced, proper 
representations may be addressed to the authorities of the 
country, requesting them to take effectual measures for preventing 
such abuses.” 

By this article the most illicit slave trader may remain in safety 
in any port or roadsted, over which His Most Faithful Majesty 
may choose to claim a right, (and we know this right to be de- 
rived from Papal authority, which could dispense half. a hemis- 
phere with as much indifference and as valid a title, as half an 
acre) until it suits his convenience either to tire out the watchful- 
ness of the British cruiser, or escape from him through darkness, 
or in a tornado; but the idea of applying to the authorities on the 
African coast, and to request of those very persons, who receive 
all their luxuries by the sale of their people, to abrogate the 
trade, turn away the purchasers of their only commodity, and 
cut off every source of comfort and aggrandisement, is absolutely 
ludicrous | ! 

Article $. “ The high contracting Powers allow vessels north 
of the equator, having slaves on board, to be seized even within 
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cannon shot of the shore, in case there are no legal authorities 
to whom recourse might be had.” Who is to determine that 
there are or are not legal authorities to whom recourse may be 
had? There are kings and chiefs on the entire western coast, 
and will a commander of a king’s ship, on the severe responsibility 
afixed by thistreaty to improper detention, determine, against 
the application of the Portuguese captain to the local authority 
of the King of Dahomy, King Tom, Mungo Catty, John Pierse, 
or of fifty other chieftains, equally respectable, that such authority 
shall not be considered legal ? 

Article 4. ‘No Portuguese slave ship shall, on any pretence 
whatever, be detained, which shall be found any where near 
the land or on the high seas south of the equator, unless after 
a chase that shall have been commenced north of the 
equator.” 

This can only be intended as a protection to illicit slave trading, 
because legitimate slave ships could not be detained with impunity, 
and no one will venture, under the present stipulated indemnity, 
to detain any vessel, in the slightest degree doubtful ; even if 
the Portuguese intended to assert that south of the equator, 
their vessels uiust Of Course be correctly commanded and manned, 
and their passports and ship-papers all conformable to regulation, 
and the number of slaves according to specification, still the 
article would be inexcusable, in presuming to give themselves a 
right to slave trade in every part of Africa, south of the equator ; 
even their exorbitant claim does not extend to the entire of the 
coast, south of the equator; if it had, their defining the limits 
of the coast within which they were allowed to trade, was 
superfluous. 

Article 5. * Portuguese vessels furnished with a regular pass- 
port, having slaves on board, shipped at those parts of the coast ot 
Africa where the trade is permitted to Portuguese subjects, and 
which shall afterwards be found north of the equator, shall 
not be detained by the ships of war of the two nations, though 
furnished with ‘the present instructions, provided the same can 
account for their course, either in conformity with the practice 
of the Portuguese navigation, by steering some degrees to the 
northward, in search of fair winds, or for other legitimate causes, 
such as the dangers of the sea duly proved ; or lastly, in the case 
of their passports proving that they were bound for a Portuguese 
port not within the continent of Africa. Provided always that 
with regard to all slave ships detained to the north of the equator, 
the proof of the legality of the voyage is to be furnished by the 
vessel so detained. On the other hand, with respect to slave ships 
detained to the south of the equator, in conformity with the 
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stipulations of the preceding article, the proof of the illegality of 
the voyage is to be exhibited by the captor. 

‘* It is in like manner stipulated, that the number of slaves 
found on board a slave ship by the cruisers, even should the 
number not agree with that contained in their passport, shall not 
be a sufficient reason to justify the detention of the ship; but 
the captain and the proprietor shall be denounced in the Portu- 
guese tribunals in the Brazils, in order to their being punished 
according to the laws of the country.” 

The meaning of this article I suppose to be, that when a British 
ship finds a Portuguese slave trader north of the equator, the 
commanders areto meet and argue the point at sea; and on the 
Portuguese declaring it was a tornado or a pirate drove him from 
his course, or that he was going into the bite of Benin to look 

Sor a trade wind, then if the British captain will not be convinced 

by such natural casualties and legitimate causes, (according to the 
dignified mode of determination on a division of opinion in the 
mixed Commission Courts) I conclude the commanders are to 
draw lots for the mate, the carpenter, or cook of one of the ships 
to be the arbitrator; and thus gravely decide the question of legal 
detention or no detention !! 

Article 6. « Allows the Portuguese to carry slaves in ships of 
foreign constructions. 

Article 7. « Directs that no slave ships shall be searched by any 
person holding a, rank, inferior to a lieutenant in the British 


navy.” 

Phis'is elevating slave traders to a rank I never expected ; though 
I have known a lieutenant in the royal navy of Portugal to com- 
mand a slave ship, I never supposed that a master or midshipman 
in the royal navy of England, would be considered unworthy to 
discharge the duty of examining the papers of a slave ship. If 
from sickness, accident, or opposition, the lieutenants should 
perish, the voyage must terminate ; besides, an entire class of ves- 
sels in our navy best adapted for such service, must be excluded, 
because they are not allowed a lieutenant, except as a commander. 

Article 8. « ‘The ships of war which may detain the slave ships, 
in pursuance of the principles laid down in the present instructions, 
shall leave on board all the cargo of negroes untouched, as well 
as the captain and a part at least of the crew of the above-men- 
tioned slave ship: the captain shall draw up in writing an authen- 
ti. declaration, which shall exhibit the state in which he found the 
detained ship, and the changes which may have taken place in it: 
he shall deliver to the captain of the slave ship, a signed certificate 
of the papers seized on board the said vessel, as well as of the 
number of slaves found on board at the moment of detention.” 
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Persons accustomed to boarding slave ships know, that until 
after a search perhaps of many days, the papers most material for 
condemnation may not be found, and to leave the captain on board 
would defeat the discovery of their concealment ; besides the cap- 
tain is most conversant with the slaves, perhaps he may have some 
knowledge of their language, and would probably insinuate that 
the English were determined to sell them in the West Indies, or 
intended to eat them at the first port they came to ; and after unlock- 
ing the fetters and distributing arms, induce them to murder the 
captors: such things have been done to my knowledge, and may 
be done again : to conclude that one search for papers in a slave 
ship would be sufficient, every one acquainted with such ships 
must know to be absurd; and to leave the captain on board with 
the negroes, would be truly dangerous to the captors. 

I need not recapitulate the positive restrictions against detain- 
ing Portuguese slave ships south of the equator, or enumerate the 
frivolous pretences by which they may be saved from detention 
when north of the equator; why should we not detain a vessel 
going for slaves to a prohibited port? why are we obliged to wait 
until they are actually on board? do all these inhibitions and 
subterfuges show an honest determination to’prevent an illicit 
trade ; 

There appears to me but one situation in which a Portuguese 
slave trader can be safely detained by a British ship of war, pur- 
posely sent with instructions for such detention ; and that solitary 
instance is, where the commander of the British ship can observe 
a Portuguese captain taking on board his cargo of slaves from a 
prohibited part of the coast of Africa, and that after having so 
obtained his cargo, he shall sail from the coast in view of the 
British commander: now unless the reader can imagine the com- 
mander of the Portuguese slave ship to be absolutely infatuated, 
he will not believe it probable, and scarcely think it possible, that the 
trader would conduct himself in this preposterous manner; yet un- 
less he did so in every particular, his vessel could not be detained 
under the articles and instructions of this treaty, either north or 
south of the equator, with safety to the captor. My entire atten- 
tion has been given to the treaty, and I conceive it completely se- 
cures to the Portuguese an undisturbed and permanent possession 
of the slave trade on the coasts of Africa, and nothing more, ex- 
cept the useless and enormous expense it may attach to England. 

The treaty was formed avowedly for the purpose of preventing 
an illicit trade in slaves, and the mode of effecting this salutary 
object, is by allowing such a prodigious range of coast for the traffic, 
that the most ravenous slave trader must be satiated with the le- 
gitimate trade he is suffered to enjoy; but should a Portuguese 
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unaccountably stray to the north of the equator, and there com. 
mit prohibited acts, so many modes of evasion are allowed, and 
such heavy responsibility laid on the captor, that I do not suppose 
a condemnation can ever take place, particularly as no detention is 
suffered south of the equator except after a chase from the north. 
The pretence to diminish, becomes the means of increasing the 
trade. 

Before I enter particularly into the regulations for the mixed 
Commission Courts to be established under this treaty, it becomes 
necessary to state that I have been informed they are to be station- 
ed at Sierra Leone for Great Britain, at Bahia for Portugal, at the 
Havanna for Spain, and at Surinam for Holland. 

Article 1. «The mixed Commissions to be established by the 
additional convention of this date, upon the coast of Africa and in 
the Brazils, are appointed to decide upon the legality of the deten- 
tion of such slave vessels as the cruisers of both nations shall de- 
tain, in pursuance of this same convention, for carrying on an illicit 
commerce in slaves. 

«« The above mentioned Commissions shall judge, without ap- 
peal, according to the letter and spirit of the treaty of the 22d of 
January 1815, and of the additional convention to the said treaty, 
signed at London on this 28th day of July 1817. 

«¢ The Commissioners shall give sentence as summarily as possible, 
and they are required to decide (as far as they shall find it practi- 
cable) within the space of twenty days, to be dated from that on 
which every detained vessel shall have been brought into the port 
where they shall reside; 1st. Upon the legality of the capture, 2nd. 
In the case in which the captured vessel shall have been liberated, 
as to the indemnification which she is to receive. . 

‘‘ And it is hereby provided, that in al! cases the final sentence 
shall not be delayed on account of the absence of witnesses, or for 
want of other proofs, beyond the period of two months ; except 
upon the application of any of the parties interested, when, upon 
their giving satisfactory security to charge themselves with the ex- 
pense and risks of the delay, the Commissioners may, at their dis- 
cretion, grant an additional delay not exceeding four months.” 

Thus this summary tribunal may be obliged to decide in a few 
days without witnesses or proof, whether several thousands of 
human beings shall be liberated or plunged into interminable 
slavery, and also whether very heavy expense shall or shall not 
be thrown on Great Britain by the detention of a ship full of slaves. 

I must again remark, that the real papers and log-books of such 
vessels are difficult to be produced ; that there might be a necessi- 
ty to examine the correctness of those delivered up, at the office 
from whence they were supposed to issue ; that it is perfectly well 
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known, the master, supercargo, mate, &c. of such vessels do not 
regard the truthor falsehood of what answers they make to the 
interrogatories ; that, to prevent detection from the inconsistency of 
their testimony, they agree before any search can take place, on a 
fabricated account of their voyage, as they are particularly inter- 
ested, from a portion of the cargo generally belonging to them- 
selves ; and that the slaves (from neither speaking English or Por- 
tuguese,) could not assist in eliciting the truth until interpreters 
were procured : it is evident therefore that under such circum- 
stances much time and deliberation might be required, and that by 
the precipitation directed, justice must often be defeated, and heavy 
expense entailed, from which there is to be no appeal; though 
from the complicated difficulty of coming at the truth, the power 
of appeal is most requisite. As few persons are minutely conver- 
sant with this subject, the extensive defects of this treaty cannot 
be apparent to many. 

Article 2. ** The two high contracting powers shall each of ° 
them name a commissary judge and a commissioner of arbitration, 
who are authorised to hear and decide without appeal, all cases 
of capture of slave vessels, which, in pursuance of the stipulation 
of the convention of this date, may be laid before them. 

‘‘ There shall be attached to each Commission a secretary or 
registrar, who shall register all its acts; and the judges, arbitra- 
tors, secretaries or registrars, are all to be sworn to judge or act 
fairly and faithfully, and to have no preference for captors or 
claimants in their decisions. 

Article 3. ‘ The Commissary Judges of the two nations shall 
first proceed to the examination of the papers of the vessel, and 
to receive the depositions on oath of the captain and of two or 
three at least of the principal individuals on board of the detained 
vessel, as well as the oath of the captor, should it appear necessary, 
in order to pronounce on the condemnation or liberation of the 
vessel ; and in the event of the two Commissary Judges not agree- 
ing as to the sentence they ought to pronounce, they shall draw by 
lot the name of one of the Commissioners of arbitration, who shall 
consider the documents of the process, consult with the Commis- 
sary Judges, and final sentence shall be pronounced according to 
the opinion of the majority. 

Article 4. * As often as the cargo of slaves found on board of 
a Portuguese slave ship shall have been embarked on any point 
whatever of the coast of Africa where the slave trade continues 
lawful to the subjects of the crown of Portugal, such slave ship shall 
not be detained on the pretence that the slaves have been brought 
originally by land from any other part whatever of the continent.” 
Here is an open acknowledgment in this treaty, that the Portu- 
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guese may purchase the natives of Africa for slavery, though they 
do not belong to the dominions claimed by Portugal on that conti- 
nent ; thus Africa must continue agitated in every direction, to 
administer to the criminal propensity of Portugal alone : an article 
is not established contraband or legitimate by the port from which 
it is shipped, but by the country from which it is produced : a Ger- 
man is not changed into a Frenchman, because he comes by Calais 
to England, yet this new principle is upheld to ensure a certain 
supply forthe slave trade, and that too by a nation that declares 
‘ the trade to be repugnant to every principle of natural justice.” 

The Ashantees and Bontokoos have lately contended for domi- 
nion ; above three hundred thousand men were engaged ; the king 
of the Ashantees was killed, and his subjects subdued : the king of 
the Bontokoos, if instructed, could quickly send twenty thousand 
captives to Concobella, and down the Congo to be sold for slaves, 
at a pound a head ; which would produce to the Portuguese in their 
* own market, at least two millions of pounds British. 

It must be obvious, that any nation suffered to carry on the 
slave trade from any one port in Africa, will agitate nearly the 
entire of that extensive continent, the miserable inhabitants of 
which will be driven into slavery from every extremity, like swine 
to a market; while war, rapine and murder, which Great Britain 
has long since deprecated and denounced, must continue to be 
generated to supply the traffic. 

It is the prodigious profit that induces this trade to be so perti- 
naciously adhered to, ‘ it is the cause that makes the calamity of 
such long life ;” and yet under this treaty Great Britain has sanc- 
tioned a monopoly of the trade to Portugal (after Spain shall have 
relinquished it in May 1820); and without any specific period be- 
ing stated for its termination, she is suffered to indulge the vicious 
propensity of her subjects by a commerce which, confessedly, de- 
grades human nature, disdains every moral obligation, and violates 
the positive commandments of God. 

Article 6. « As soon as sentence shall be passed, the detained 
vessel, if liberated, shall be restored to the proprietors, who may 
claim a valuation of the damages; the captor himself, or in his de- 
fault, his government, shall be responsible for the damages award- 
ed.” 

What commander in the British navy, however enthusiastic in 
the cause of humanity, will run the hazard of subjecting himself 
to such a responsibility ? 

Article 7. ‘In case of the condemnation of a vessel for an 
unlawful voyage, she shall be declared lawful prize, and sold for the 
profit of the two governments, and the slaves that may be on 
board as objects of commerce, shall receive from the mixed Com- 
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mission a certificate of emancipation, and shall be delivered over 
to the government on whose territory the Commission which 
shall have so judged them shall be established, to be employed as 
servants or free laborers. Each of the two governments binds it- 
self to guarantee the liberty of such portion of these individuals as 
shall be respectively consigned to it.” 

From this article it is determined that the captor shall not be- 
nefit, though he may be ruined; for in case of condemnation, the 
vessels and cargoes are to be publicly sold for the joint benefit of 
the two contracting powers, without any advantage to the cap- 
tors: we did hope that reward for the liberation of slaves would 
be held out, but find only threatened punishment for the attempt. 

Unlikely as it may be to occur, I shall suppose a case of cap- 
ture and condemnation ; the commander of a British cruiser hav- 
ing written instructions to detain illicit slave traders, is informed 
that a Portuguese vessel is taking in a cargo of slaves at Calabar ; 
on approaching that river, he perceives the vessel with slaves just 
put to sea, he chases her across the equator, comes up with, de- . 
tains, and carries her with (let us suppose) four hundred negroes 
into Bahia, being the nearest port for adjudication; the Commis- 
sary Judges condemn her for having taken her cargo of slaves 
from that part of Africa forbidden by treaty, as being north of the 
equator; the slaves receive their certificate of emancipation (as 
directed), which they cannot read nor understand, nor enforce; they 
are delivered over to the Brazil government to be employed as ser- 
vants or free laborers; as to employing them as free laborers, it 
is absurd to suppose the government would turn out four hundred 
negroes emancipated from slavery by law, amongst their enslaved 
negro population, unless they were determined to generate insur- 
rection, and to promulgate that the law of God, of nature, and of 
man, declared them free, while the arbitrary will of their tyranni- 
cal masters denounced them slaves : it is evident, the policy of that 
government would not suffer them to inoculate such a community 
with principles of liberty ; therefore to imagine the emancipated 
slaves would be employed as free laborers in Bahia, is out of the 
question ; we must suppose them to be employed as servants to the 
government, which would be a great convenience, as it would 
save His Faithful Majesty trouble, time, and expense in sending 
for slaves; and although “ the government binds itself to guaran- 
tee the liberty of such portion of these individuals as shall be re- 
spectively consigned to it,” yet it would be chimerical to fancy the 


negroes so liberated would be treated in any respect different from 


their other slaves, as a distinction would divulge the secret of 
emancipation: who in fact could determine how they would be 
treated by the government, or after delivery select the persons so 
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liberated, or enforce their freedom if discovered in slavery ? Now 
then, after imagining a case for detention, and a liberation in conse- 
quence of an illicit trade, would not this tribunal for emancipation 
at Bahia be an absolute mockery? can the treaty be considered to have 
any tendency but “ to prevent Portuguese slave traders from suffer- 
ing any loss or hindrance in the slave trade from British cruisers,” 
to defeat every attempt at civilising Africa, to load England with 
expense, and openly to insult the benevolent feelings of this nation, 
which has so generously struggled to relieve the wretched inhabi- 
tants of that ill-fated continent ? 

The 8th Article is particularly worthy of attention, as it shows 
what care has been taken of the slave trader who may be detained, 
and after trial liberated. 

« The Commission shall award to the claimant or claimants, or 
his or their lawful attorney or attornies for his or their use, a just 
and complete indemnification, Ist. for all costs of suit, and for all 
losses and damages which the claimant or claimants may have ac- 
tually sustained by such capture and detention ; that is to say, in 
case of total loss, the claimant or claimants shall be indemnified ; 
ist. for the ship, her tackle, apparel and stores—2d. for all freight 
due and payable—3d. for the value of the cargo of merchan- 
dise, if any—4th. for the slaves on board at the time of detention, 
according to the computed value of such slaves at the place of des- 
tination, deducting therefrom the usual fair average mortality for 
the unexpired period of the regular voyage, deducting also for all 
charges and expenses payable upon the sale of such cargoes inclu- 
ding commission of sale when payable at such port—and 5th. for 
all other regular charges in such cases of total loss, and in all other 
cases not of total loss, the claimant or claimants be indemnified— 
Ist. for all special damages and expenses occasioned to the ship by 
the detention, and for loss of freight when due or payable—2d. 
demurrage when due according to the schedule annexed to the 
present article—3d. a daily allowance for the subsistence of slaves 
of one shilling a day for each person, without distinction of sex or 
age, for so many days as it shall appear to the Commission that the 
voyage has been or may be delayed by reason of such detention ; as 
likewise—4th. for any deterioration of cargo or slaves—5th. for 
any diminution in the value of the cargo of slaves, proceeding from 
an increased mortality beyond the average amount of the voyage, 
or from sickness occasioned by detention : this value to be ascer- 
tained by their computed price at the place of destination, asin the 
above case of total loss—6th. an allowance of five per cent. on the 
amount of capital employed in the purchase and maintenance of 
cargo, for the period of delay occasioned by the detention —and 7th. 
for all premium of insurance on additional risks. 
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s¢ The claimant or claimants shall likewise be entitled to interest 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum on the sum awarded, until 
paid by the government to which the capturing ship belongs : the 
whole amount of such indemnifications being calculated in the 
money of the country to which the captured ship belongs, and to 
be liquidated at exchange current at the time of award, excepting 
the sum for the subsistence of slaves, which shall be paid at par, 
as above stipulated.” 

As it can be proved that there are no British ships in the slave 
trade, this article and every article must evidently be intended for 
the protection of the Portuguese. ‘The treaty holds an appearance 
of reciprocal benefit, while it secures trade to Portugal and only 
expense to Great Britain. I do not suppose there is any British 
commander who would attempt to detain a Portuguese ship, under 
the responsibility and indemnity now attending such detention; but 
I do believe there is not a Portuguese who would not wish to be 
detained on the chance of his obtaining the indemnity specified by 
this article. No one can doubt that our principal object must be, 
the exclusion of the Portuguese from the slave trade, yet this treaty 
gives them an undisturbed possession, a super-abundant market 
without competition, and an extended sale with augmented value, 
while the miseries of Africa are increased, and every attempt to 
promote her civilisation defeated. 

I shall proceed to the treaty next in order, entered into “ between 
His Britannic Majesty and His Catholic Majesty, for preventing 
their subjects from engaging in any illicit traffic in slaves; signed 
the 27th of September, 1817.” 

This treaty with Spain is so similar to that with Portugal, that I 
shall have little novelty to remark on; the articles, the instructions, 
and the regulations, being the same; my former observations on 
the protection they offered to slave trading, and the inutility of the 
Commission Courts, being equally applicable to both: however some 
consolation must be derived from the first article :— His Majesty 
engages that the slave trade shall be abolished throughout the entire 
dominions of Spain, on the $0th day of May, 1820, and that from 
and after that period it shall not be lawful for any of the subjects 
of the Crown of Spain to purchase slaves, or to carry on the slave 
trade on any part of the coast of Africa, on anv pretext or in any 
manner whatever; provided however that a term of five months, 
from the date of the 0th of May, 1820, shall be allowed for complet- 
ing the vo ages of vessels which shall have cleared out previously 
to the 30th of May, 1820.” 

This is to be applauded, but the treaty does not specify that 
slaves of any description, under any flags, or possessed by the sub- 
jects of any nation whatever, shall not permitted to land in any 
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part of the dominions of Spain, and if landed, that they shall be 
considered liable to confiscation, emancipated from slavery, and as 
fully entitled to the protection of the laws of Spain, as any subject 
of His Catholic Majesty; whereas Neapolitans, Hamburghers, &c. 
&c. might land slaves, and, as has been already shown, while any 
nation can take slaves from any part of Africa, and land them in 
any territory on earth with impunity, Africa cannot be tranquil; 
even after all nations were excluded from the traffic, while a trader 
could make a hundred pounds, for an article that had cost him only 
two pounds, there must be such a temptation to smuggling, that 
every possible restriction, coercion, and watchfulness should be 
constantly employed. 

Article 2. « After the ratification of the present treaty, it shall 
not be lawful for any of the subjects of the crown of Spain to pur- 
chase slaves, or to carry on the slave trade on any part of the coast 
of Africa north of the equator, upon any pretext or in any manner 
whatever; but six months are to be allowed for vessels that have 
cleared out from Spanish ports previously to complete their voy- 
ages.” 

Spain does not affect to claim any territory on either the east or 
west coast of Africa, yet for this condescension, Great Britain 
agrees, by the third article « to pay to such person as his Catholic 
Majesty may appoint on the 20th of February, 1818, four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling.” 

I cannot avoid noticing that although each vessel is allowed to 
carry only five slaves to every two ton, yet, if there are twice as 
many crammed on board, the vessel cannot be detained for it, but 
a complaint may be made to the government to which the vessel 
belongs; we may easily judge of the effect of such a complaint, 
from the acute sensibility the Portuguese and Spaniards have always 
shown to the sufferings of those unhappy Africans, who have fall- 
en into their power, but from the protection these governments 
have afforded to their subjects engaged in the traffic, redress must 
be hopeless. 

Havanna, in the island of Cuba, being the place in which the 
king of Spain has determined to establish his Commission Court, 
for the trial of vessels detained for illicit slave trading, I should 
observe on its unhealthiness, were it not universally acknowledged : 
but there are other objections to the selection of this place infinitely 
more serious. The reasons I have offered to establish the impos- 
sibility of liberating a cargo of slaves in Bahia, and employing them 
as free laborers, will hold more forcibly with respect to the Havanna, 
where the garrison, the planters, and the slaves, constitute the po- 
pulation: there can be no hesitation in pronouncing that slaves 
could not be liberated and suffered to enjoy perfect liberty in a 
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colony so circumstanced; even one large cargo of slaves emancipat- 
ed by law, would certainly produce insurrection, and probably 
occasion the death of thousands, therefore, as they cannot be allow- 
ed to become free, and subsist by their voluntary labor, they must 
be servants, the governor could not employ them all as servants; 
they must be distributed amongst the planters as such, the planters 
could not make any distinction between those so assigned to them, 
and their slaves, because it would produce enquiry, disclose the 
cause, and generate discontent; the government naturally would 
not bestow thousands of slaves on the planters, without compensa- 
tion; the process would be nothing more, than a cargo of slaves 
liberated, to be sold for the benefit of the government, instead of 
being sold, without this form of liberation, for the profit of the 
purchaser. 

The Spanish or Portuguese ‘ governments binding themselves 
to guarantee the liberty of such portion of these individuals, as shall 
be respectively consigned to it,” is absolutely nugatory. Every 
person acquainted with the nature of the governments and popula- 
tion of Bahia, and the Havanna, must know it to be impossible to 
carry such a guarantee into effect: how those high contracting 
powers could descend to practise this delusion on the British govern- 
ment is not easily to be accounted for, but assuredly it was inexcu- 
sably culpable; had there been any good faith in this obligation, a 
very different place must have been chosen for the seat of their 
tribunals, and some plan devised, that would have shown an inten- 
tion to restore the unfortunate creatures that might be liberated, to 
a little comfort; at least, after the subjects of those powers had 
been convinced (by the determination of tribunals of their own 
construction,) that they had illegally torn those Africans from their 
country, their home, their relations and friends; the government 
was bound to give these human beings freedom and protection, 
and in compassion should have assigned at least a small portion of 
land and a year’s subsistence to each ; but the imposition obtruded 
on the British minister is evident. In vain may we look for jus- 
tice or kindness to Africans, from Spaniards or Portuguese; we 
have interested the greatest monarchs of Europe in her cause, and 
with their co-operation can carry the civilisation and freedom of 
Africa into effect, while consistency and principle renders it imper- 
ative, 

If there ever was a prospect of the liberation of a single cargo 
of Africans, by the decision of the Commission Courts at Bahia, 
and at the Havanna, still I should pronounee that British cruisers 
acting under these treaties, would be employed in plundering the 

traders of their purchased slaves, to procure them for the Spanish 
and Portuguese governments, without purchase, under the pretence 
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of liberation : I cannot suppose the British government will 
allow such a subtile anomaly to continue. 

Great care has been taken to give those treaties an appearance 
of fairness, and that reciprocal advantages should arise from the 
restrictions and compensations, but these high contracting powers 
have completely forgotten, that, although the poor African is not 
of such very high consideration as they are, yet he is certainly the 
most interested party concerned ; the active benevolence of Great 
Britain is acknowledged ; she has abolished her slave trade, and 
is the avowed friend of Africa ; she has made many exertions to 
promote her civilisation, and has expended millions of pounds in 
the hope of administering to her happiness and improvement ; 
therefore I confidently trust that on this occasion she will not 
entirely desert her, but insist, that the governments of Portugal 
and Spain shall establish a situation in which the captured negroes, 
after emancipation, may be comfortably placed, with similar 
benefits and protection secured to them, as they would enjoy if 
liberated at Sierra Leone, and also that an officer from each 
government, shall annually be sent to inspect their condition and 
treatment at the different settlements allotted for their reception ; 
by such regulations the African might receive some benefit, and 
not be completely sacrificed to diplomatic complaisance and courtly 
etiquette ; the treaties positively afford every advantage in trade to 
Portugal and Spain, and induce heavy expense to Great Britain, 
without diminishing the calamities of Africa in the slightest 
degree |! 

I shall now proceed to “ the treaty ratified between his Britannic 
Majesty and the King of the Netherlands, for preventing their 
subjects from engaging in any traffic in slaves; signed at the 
Hague, May 4th, 1818. ” 

icle 1. The King of the Netherlands engages that 
within eight months from the ratification of the treaty, or sooner, 
if possible, to prohibit all his subjects, in the most effectual 
manner, and especially by penal laws the most formal, from 
taking any part whatever in the slave trade. ” 

I have no hesitation in saying, that I believe the King of the 
Netherlands sincere in his desire to abolish the slave trade, and 
must lament that the treaties with Portugal and Spain were 
signed before the treaty with Holland, as they became precedents 
from which he could not consistently deviate, therefore occasioned 
similar instructions to be given to the commanders of his ships of 
war, sent to detect slave traders, and similar regulations for the 
Commissioners appointed for the adjudication of vessels under 
the Dutch flag, detained for having slaves on board.—Had not 
these treaties been ratified, I am convinced the treaty with Holland 
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for an abolition of the slave trade would have been more salutary 
to Africa; but as it is now settled, little remains for me to add 
to the remarks already made on the other treaties. I cannot 
comprehend why Great Britain has been the only power allowed 
to visit and detain illicit slave traders of all nations ; why a reci- 
procal right of visitation and detention should not have been 
granted to the royal navy of Spain, Portugal, and Holland, as 
fully as to that of England ? the greater the number, and the 
more extensively distributed the guard ships were allowed to be, 
the more efficacious we may conclude, the efforts at detention 
would become, and after the expiration of the period allowed to 
Spanish subjects for carrying on the trade, the Spaniards might 
prove the most efficient in the detention of slave traders, from 
a knowledge of their illicit practices, prohibited places, and 
evasions for escape ; besides the interest Spain would have in 
procuring the slaves for herself under this new doctrine of 
liberation, would induce alertness ; but all aid is denied, and the 
English, who are most ignorant of these subterfuges, and most 
Open to imposition, are the only persons entrusted with the power 
of visiting and detaining the ships of every nation; surely this 
does not prove much sincerity in the professions of these powers 
to abolish or diminish the slave trade, to detect and punish 
illicit traders, or to liberate the Africans illegally enslaved !! 

The King of the Netherlands has agreed to establish his 
Commission Court at Surinam, for the adjudication of such 
vessels, navigated under his flag, or belonging to any of his subjects, 
as may be detained with slaves: now if there is one spot on 
earth more deleterious than Sierra Leone, itis this colony; though 
the Commission Courts may be inefficacious, the Commissary 
Judges should not be doomed to a premature death! besides it 
must be considered that the white inhabitants of Surinam have 
been, on various occasions, nearly destroyed, by different insurrec- 
tions amongst the slaves, and that there is even now a republican 
settlement of runaway slaves, in the fastnesses and mountains of 
that most unhealthy settlement: if then a cargo of slaves should 
be emancipated by the Commission Court, about to be established 
there, with what safety to the colony could the negroes be sent on 
shore as free laborers ? Is it not evident that such a step would 
add so much fuel to the fire of insurrection already kindled, spread 
the conflagration, irritate the slaves now residing quietly with their 
masters, induce them to join the insurgents, and most probably 
produce a fresh specimen of the horrid cruelties perpetrated at 
St. Domingo. 

As the principal object for establishing these courts cannot be 
carried into effect, namely, the liberation of the illegally enslaved 
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African, the formation of them is futile, the regulations nugatory, 
and the expense superfluous; nor should the good intentions of 
Holland be rewarded, by uselessly endangering the safety of one 
of her most valuable possessions. I trust the King of the Nether- 
lands will reflect on the threatened mischief, and as I believe his 
Majesty to be determined, as far as his power extends, no longer to 
suffer his subjects to entail slavery on the wretched Africans, I fer- 
vently hope, that the necessity, for establishing any tribunal of this 
sort, will be done away, before a Dutch ship with slaves for adju- 
dication can be brought into Surinam. 

Great Britain having selected Sierra Leone as the place in which 
her mixed Commission Court shall be established, it of course be- 
comes the residence of the convention of these diplomatic justici- 
aries, and fortunately in that colony the captured negroes, if any 
should ever be emancipated under those treaties, can be settled as 
free laborers, and their liberty guaranteed; but to place the British, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch Commissary Judges, the arbitra- 
tors from these governments, and their registrars, secretaries, clerks, 
and necessary establishment of European servants, in a colony, 
where it is allowed that one-third of the white inhabitants die 
annually, appears unaccountable ; besides the difficulty of bringing 
vessels to that port for adjudication is acknowledged. Sir James 
Yeo in his report of the west coast of Africa to the Admiralty, 
which was laid before Parliament, has explained it fully ; every 
naval officer that has been stationed on the western coast for six 
months, could more clearly explain the cause than I can ; it depends 
on winds and currents, which is part of the learning of their 
profession, not of mine; however I have known several vessels 
full of slaves captured on the coast near the equator, to continue 
beating about for three months before they could reach the port 
of Sierra Leone for adjudication ; and in consequence of being so 
detained at sea, numbers of the slaves perished through want, and 
many that did arrive had scarcely power to crawl from the beach 
to the hospital ; yet those vessels were navigated with the usual 
ability of our naval officers. I mention these circumstances more 
particularly, because it is of the utmost consequence to the 
miserable African, that he should be liberated (if liberation can 
be effected by these treaties) in our colonies ; therefore it is of 
peculiar interest to select a place, to which ready access on de- 
tention can be had, but there are very few parts of the Atlantic 
on which it is probable that slave vessels may be detained, that 
Bahia, Surinam, or the Havanna, could not be arrived at sooner 
than Sierra Leone, which alone would render that colony extremely 
ineligible : Really the whole arrangement appears so inconsistent 
with the professed intention, that I scarcely think it possible our 
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vernment seriously intend to carry these treaties with their 
instructions and regulations into execution. A salary of three 
thousand a year is allowed for the judge, with half salary on 
retirement, and fifteen hundred a year to a registrar, (which is 
equal to the highest salary allowed for judges in our other colonies) 
yet gentlemen are selected to fill the judicial stations, who are 
neither civilians nor common-law lawyers, though they are to 
preside and to decide, with the judges and arbitrators, chosen by 
three highly considered governments, on the liberty of thousands, 
and on compensation which may amount to millions of pounds. 

As the noble lord at the head of the foreign department, has 
been engaged in discharging a very important duty on the con- 
tinent, an inadvertent arrangement may have been made; now I 
trust more consideration will be given to those treaties, for I again 
repeat that no one possible advantage can arise to Africa from 
these courts ; that the instructions are only calculated to free the 
slave trader from detention and loss, and that a very heavy 
expense must unnecessarily be thrown on Great Britain. The 
treaties profess to restrain, correct, and punish criminal con- 
duct, yet how unlike the principles and practice of our criminal 
law, or in fact any coercive code ! 

I shall not notice the Commission Court established in London; 
it does not affect abolition as much as finance, but shall leave it 
for those more conversant with that subject, to balance its utility 
and expense. 

The separate article of the Portuguese treaty, signed at London 
on the 11th of September, 1817, is the only part now left for me to 
comment on, andI must declare that its obscure construction is 
only surpassed by its mischievous tendency. 


SEPARATE ARTICLE. 


Pa 

«¢ As soon as the total abolition of the slave trade, for the sub- 
— of the Crown of Portugal, shall have taken place, the two 

igh contracting parties hereby agree by common consent, to adapt 
to that state of circumstances, the stipulations of the additional con- 
vention, concluded at London the 28th of July last, but in default 
of these alterations, the additional convention of that date shall re- 
main in full force until the expiration of fifteen years, from the 
day on which the general abolition of the slave trade shall so take 
place on the part of the Portuguese government.” 

I suppose the meaning of this article to be, that if a total aboli- 
tion should take place, the high contracting parties agree to adapt 
to that change the stipulations of the treaty of July, 1817, but in 
default of such adaptation, the stipulation shall remain in full 
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force for fifteen years, from the day on which the general abolition 
of the slave trade shall take place. ‘This article begins with giving 
us some hope that the Portuguese would totally abolish the slave 
trade, but as we have been fed on this hope for nine years, and as 
a million of Africans have suffered slavery or death, or both, from 
the expectation not having been carried into effect, I ask, if Great 
Britain is not called on now to demand its realisation? Has she not 
pledged herself at the altar of benevolence to protect the African, 
and to annihilate this execrable barrier to his civilisation? that 
_ must not evaporate in incense to atrocity! her national 
onor, the precepts of her religion, her respect for moral obligation, 
and her declaration as to the injustice, inhumanity, and impolicy of 
the trade, compel her to enforce an universal abolition; and the 
elevated situation she holds among the nations of the civilised 
world, has established it her imperative duty to lead the way in 
terminating this unprincipled degradation of the human species. 

In the Portuguese treaty ratified in February, 1810, the Prince 
Regent of Portugal « assures us, that he is convinced of the injus- 
tice and impolicy of the slave trade, and of the disadvantages which 
arise from introducing such a factitious population into his South 
American dominions, and has resolved to co-operate with His Bri- 
tannic Majesty by adopting the most efficacious means for bringing 
about an abolition of the slave trade throughout the whole of his 
dominions.” 

The treaty signed 22d of January 1815, contains also the fol- 
lowing strong protestations. 

« His Britannic Majesty and his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal, equally animated by a sincere desire to accele- 
tate the moment when the blessings of peaceful industry and an in- 
nocent commerce may be encouraged throughout this extensive 
portion of the continent of Africa, by its being delivered from the 
evils of the slave trade.” The treaty then proceeds to prohibit 
the subjects of Portugal from trading for slaves, north of the equa- 
tor, which I need not copy. 

Here is an acknowledgment of the evils of the slave trade, that 
it prevents the blessings of peaceful industry and innocent com- 
merce from being extended over any portion of Africa where it is 
carried on; and in another clause it is stated, «¢ That the high con- 
tracting parties reserve to themselves, by the same instrument, and 
engage to determine by a separate treaty, the period at which the 
trade in slaves shall universally cease and be prohibited throughout 
the entire dominions of Portugal.” And in the treaty of July, 
1817, * His Faithful Majesty declares, that he has reserved to him- 
self, in concert with His Britannic Majesty, to fix the time when 
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the trade in slaves shall cease entirely, and be prohibited in his do- 
minions ;” yet we find this very treaty of July, 1817, extending 
the Portuguese traffic in slaves, protecting her slave traders, and 
binding Great Britain to remunerate them for any detention or loss 
that may occur, and that also to be estimated, not according to the 
actual loss, but according to the speculative profit they could have 
gained in the market, to which they might have carried the slaves ; 
and lastly in the separate article it is stated, that if a total abolition 
takes place, an adaptation of the stipulations in the treaty may be 
made, and if not, they are to remain for fifteen years after that, as 
now established. 

It cannot be denied that Great Britain prevented the Portuguese 
slave trade from being annihilated, when she prevented France from 
possessing Portugal ; that by conveying the royal family of Portugal to 
the Brazils, she prevented that kingdom from revolution; and if re- 
volution had taken place, it is probable that slavery would have been 
abolished in that part of South America, as completely as it has 
been in the revolted provinces of Spain ; Great Britain having thus 
protracted the abolition of the slave trade, Portugal agrees with 
her as to the diabolical system of the traffic and the disadvantages 
of such a factitious population to her Brazil dominions, confesses 
that the slave trade ‘* prevents peaceful industry and innocent com- 
merce,” and promises that a total abolition shall be established 
throughout all her dominions : she promises this over and over a- 
gain: she receives three hundred thousand pounds of British money 
to relinquish her claim to trade for slaves on the African coast, 
north of the equator, over which she possessed neither right nor 
jurisdiction ; after which she enters into another treaty, which faci- 
litates her slave trade, insures inordinate profit to her slave traders, 
and then stipulates that its conditions may continue for fifteen years, 
even after a total abolition shall take place; so that in defiance of 
every benevolent declaration of its inhumanity, every acknowledg- 
ment of its injustice, — confession of its impolicy, and the most 
sacred promise of royalty for its annihilation, Portugal will not fix 
a time for the total abolition of the trade ; and though it should be 
abolished, by this separate article she is to retain the benefit of the 
treaty of July, 1817, under which she may carry slaves for government 
use, or the planters may send for slaves for private employment : in 
short, (to my comprehension) there is no restriction of the trade, 
even after abolition, but for traffic, that is, slaves are not to be pur- 
chased to be sold again, and the proof of that is thrown on the cap- 
tor. 

The impossibility of establishing, by the officers and papers of 
a slave ship, the destination of the slaves, is obvious; therefore, 
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should a vessel be detained, the mixed Commission Court will 
probably discharge her, with an award of the liberal indemnification 
directed by treaty, and this reward of perfidy, the British ‘Treasury 
must ultimately bestow ! 

Thus Portugal, by professions and promises, may continue amass- 
ing riches from the misery of Africa, and from the credulity of 
England, without termination. As she is the only nation that 
can purchase slaves after May 1820, she may obtain them at her 
own price; and from being the only nation allowed to sell them, 
any price may be procured she pleases to demand : such is the re- 
sult of faithlessness and cruel pertinacity. Portugal possesses 
about 2,500 miles of coast in Brazil, and she claims 2,500 miles of 
coast in similar latitudes in Africa ; shall Great Britain, after all her 
professions and expenditure, now suffer her to transfer all the 
vigor and strength of Africa into the Brazil territory, and leave 
ao dregs of a population to generate fresh victims for rapa- 
city ! 

The facts which I published last year in my View of the increas- 
ed Slave Trade, were scarcely credible ; but the accounts I have 
lately received are still more deplorable. I laid before the publi¢, 
proof to establish that the trade had increased more than double 
since 1807 whenit was abolished by England ; but now I have 
statements from Cuba, that ten thousand slaves have been brought 
into that island in a week, (our newspapers say twelve thousand) 
and my correspondents in Africa, and commercial friends from that 
coast, have assured me the Portuguese Slave Trade has greatly in- 
creased since 1817, that the sea is almost covered with vessels full 
of slaves, and that the trade is perfectly uninterrupted: at Wash- 
ington, the returns from the custom-house at the Havanna have 
been published, and the number of slaves landed at that one port 
in a day amount to 1,637, the date of the arrivals and the names of 
the vessels — them are given minutely: is it not most unac- 
countable that this devastation is permitted? That a hundred 
thousand brethren made in the perfection of God’s image, and en- 
dowed with reason, should be annually debased into slaves, torn 
from every happiness in life, and left without a consolation but in 
death; and all this continued after the whole civilised world 
have declared their abhorrence of this traffic in human beings. 
The promise of the delinquent may be nugatory, but a pledge 
from the combined alliance to arrest the delinquency is too sacred 
for delusion ! ! 

If a white man is caught in Africa by the natives, he is enslaved, 
and we consider this a certain mark of their barbarous condition, 
but whena black man is found at the Havanna or in the Brazils 
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and soldto slavery, we are told he is anegro brute, fitonly to 
be a slave, and that the blacks are used as suchby all civilised 
nations: when the Africans carry from the coasts of Sicily and 
Italy the white inhabitants and sell them to slavery, the depreditors 
are denominated pirates, and if seized punished as such; but if 
a Spaniard or a Portuguese carries from the coast of Africa the 
black inhabitants and sells them to slavery, it is considered a le- 
gitimate trade, in which if any person presumes to interrupt him, 
the interloper shall, by an august mixed tribunal of judges and 
arbitrators of different civilised nations, be punished with heavy 
damages; the crime of piracy is defined by the law of nations, 
but I never heard of any law, which directed the guilt or innocence 
of the perpetrator, to be regulated by his color; and that if white 
and black men should be seized committing the same depredations, 
the black shall suffer death, and the white receive profuse com- 
pensation for being detained for trial. I have already shown in my 
public letter to Mr. Wilberforce, (printed Feb. 1815) that the slave 
trader violates the law of God, of nature, and nations, and that 
it is the violation of those laws that constitutes thecrime of piracy; 
why then should not the sovereigns of the civilised world declare 
slave trading piracy ? while the infidel corsair shall be punished 
by law, should the Christian pirate be licensed by treaty! ! ! 

I have no doubt the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance are willing 
to constitute slave-traders pirates; they only require Great 
Britain, the benevolent advocate of abolition, to lead the way ; 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, have shown themselves adverse to 
slavery, and have emancipated hundreds of thousands in their 
own dominions; Sweden, Denmark, Holland, France, Spain, 
Sardinia, with North and South America having abolished the slave 
trade themselves, it must be their wish, as well as their interest, 
that other nations should do the same ; Portugal alone resists the 
claims i: favor of Africa, though she acknowledges the justice 
and humanity of them, and the impolicy of carrying the Africans 
to Brazil: if she will then be so obstinately and confessedly 
unjust, I assert that it is the bounden duty of the civilised world to 
combine and compel her to relinquish the trade, and if I err, I err 
with high authority ; for Vattel says in his Preliminary Discourse, 
“The o ject of the great society established by nature between 
all nations, is the interchange of mutual assistance for their 
improve:nent, and the first general law that we discover in the 
very object of the society of nations is, that each individual nation 
is bound to contribute every thing in her power, to the happiness 
and perfection of all the others.” Does not Portugal prevent 
Africa from obtaining this desired perfection at which other 
nations have arrived ? does she not deprive her inhabitants * of the 
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blessings of peace and of innocent commerce?” Does she not 
destroy their happiness by dragging them to slavery and subjecting 
them to every misery the most obdurate master may choose to 
inflict ? And has not the King of Portugal thrown aside the 
mantle of his infallibiliry, and from his declaration in this treaty, 
acknowledged the principle, by the violation of which, he has 
established his own error? therefore is it not an abandonment 
of the Sovereigns’ duty if they do not interfere and arrest the pro- 
gress of so calamitous an evil ? 

This load of guilt is maintained on the principle ‘ That the 
rights and liberties of independent nationsought not to be encroach- 

-on, therefore Portugal should not be compelled to abolish 
the slave trade ;” no position could palliate the enormities atten- 
dant on the traffic, or suffer its continuation; but on this very 
principle is not Portugal unjustifiable in destroying the natural 
rights and liberties of the Africans who are independent ? And is 
not Great Britain bound by the law of nature and nations (as 
above stated) to afford Africa ‘assistance for her improvement, 
and to contribute every thing in her power to promote her happi- 
ness and perfection ?” Vattel, in writing on the Duty of Nations 
(b. ii. c. 1.) also lays it down, that «No one nation should 
hinder another from attaining the end of civil society, or render 
her incapable of attaining it; which general principle forbids 
nations to practise any evil manoeuvres tending to create distur- 
bances in another state, to foment discord, to corrupt its people, 
to raise enemies, or deprive it of natural advantages.” Are not 
the Portuguese guilty of each and all of these crimes? do they not 
practise every vice forbidden, and violate every principle they are 
under this dictum directed to uphold? Grotius (1. ii. c. 20.) 
says, ‘It is the duty of Sovereigns to chastise nations which are 
guilty of such enormous transgressions against the law of nature :”’ 
it is therefore evident on these principles, and under this doctrine, 
that Portugal should be obliged to abandon her slave trade to 
Africa totally and permanently, and that the allied Sovereigns are 
pledged to aid Great Britain in effecting its accomplishment 
without delay. 

Portugal in February 1810, ae promised gradually to 
abolish the slave trade, and she has regularly ever since gradu- 
ally increased it: in 1815 she agrees to appoint a time for the 
total abolition, and in 1817 she engages to do the same; yet bya 
separate article in this last treaty, we are led to expect its continu- 
ance for fifteen years at least: it has been proved that the slave 
trade is 2 thousand times more profitable than any other traffic, 
every nation but Portugal has relinquished it from the conviction 
of its injustice and inhumanity, and is she to be allowed a mono- 
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poly, because she is devoid of those feelings of justice and huma- 
nity, and of those moral and religious obligations, which have 
actuated all other states, and caused them to abandon the 
trade ? 

I have shown that any one power being allowed to carry on the 
slave trade, will agitate Africa from the circumference to the 
centre, and continue every mischief and misery now experienced 
by her inhabitants: one leper will infect a community, until the 
very air breathes contagion ! 

If exorbitant profit is to be made in this trade, it had better be 
equitably divided amongst all the other nations that had formerly 
a partition of its advantages: they have an equal right, and there 
is great-r chance of its being surrendered totally, when the emolu- 
ments are divided, than when this inexhaustible mine of wealth is 
suffered to be worked for the sole advantage of any one nation: 
besides it is allowed, that no beneficial advance can be made in 
the civilisation of Africa, whilst this destructive trade is suffered, 
and the policy of the civilised world is interested in her civilisation ; 
because it would induce cultivation, and employ the hands of the 
inhabitants for their own enrichment, which must ultimately tend 
to the advantage of general society: the Africans, after collecting 
their natural and cultivated productions, would receive the arts 
and manufactures of more civilised states, they would soon unlock 
their hidden treasures, and obtain in return, not only every comfort 
this hfe can afford, but by instruction the means of obtaining the 
blessing of lite everlasting. 

It is evidently the wish, the duty, and the interest of every 
civilised nation, that the slave trade should be totally abolished: 
it is only necessary for Great Britain to collect the united voice 
of the different Sovereigns, and state to Portugal explicitly that the 
time is arrived, when the slave trade must be totally abolished in 
her dominions; and after that has been concluded, the allied 
Powers can easily be induced to declare, that it shall be considered 
piracy to carry on, directly or indirectly, any species of trade in 
slaves, and that all persons detected in purchasing or procuring 
Africans as slaves, by themselves or others, on any account what- 
soever, shall be prosecuted and punished as pirates by every nation 
indiscriminately that shall seize them, and that all nations are 
bound to seize and punish them wheresoever found; then and 
not until then, will Africa be liberated or made susceptible of 
receiving the advantages of civilisation, or be enabled to contribute 
reciprocally to the improvement of other nations: after this most 
desirable object has been effected, all necessity for treaties, ships 
of war, and Commission Courts, will cease; then, and not, until 
then, will a most burthensome, unlimited, and useless expense, 
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under mae pretences of abolishing the slave trade, cease to 
England. 

he question, of the absolute necessity of an universal aboli- 
tion has been long since determined, and made national ; it rests 
now solely with his Royal Highness the Prince Regent’s ministers 
to carry it into effect, and through the executive alone can it be 
finally accomplished: the nation paralysed, on discovering the 
delusions that had been practised, by those who so long ilined 
benevolence for Africa, has sunk into apathy; but she is only 
slumbering after the shock her sensibility has received, not dead 
to the undeserved sufferings of the negroes, or the injustice which 
has so long held that continent in barbarism: the noble lord to 
whom, as the executive minister, the accomplishment of this most 
desirable work is now entrusted, will not require either petition or 
address from parliament or people to interest the Prince Regent 
further ; all have expressed their ardent desire to have it quickly 
concluded, and every necessary aid to secure its final ratification, 
he has already provided, by having induced the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Powers composing the Congress at Vienna, to declare 
«« That they could not better honor their mission, fulfil their duty, 
aud manifest the principles which guided their august Sovereigns, 
than by labouring to realise their engagement toeffect a universal 
abolition of the slave trade, and by proclaiming in the name of 
the Sovereigns, their desire to put an end to a scourge which has 
so long desolated Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted humanity ; 
and in making this declaration known to Europe ang to all the 
civilised nations of the earth, the said Plenipotentiaries flatter 
themselves they shall engage all other governments, and particularly 
those who, in abolishing the traffic in slaves, have already manifested 
the same sentiments, to support them with their suffrages in a 
cause, of which the final triumph will be one of the greatest 
monuments of the age which undertook it, and which shall have 
gloriously carried it into tomplete effect.” 

Nothing can be added to this, it breathes the most benevolent 
and the wisest sentiments of enlightened humanity, and proves 
the determination of the greatest Sovereigns on earth to annihilate 
a pestilence, which has so long been suffered to infest the most 
inoffensive of God’s creation; this declaration shows the inclina- 
tion, no one can doubt their power to effect any thing, that does 
not belong to that Omnipotence which could ‘stop the rolling 
earth, or stay the flowing deep.” But it is four years since this 
declaration was made, and it is evidently now full time to have it 
carried into effect ; that the African should burst his fetters and 
revel in new found liberty ; that innocence should be rescued 
from unprovoked persecution, and induce a blessing for the inter- 
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position ; that the door of misery should be closed against the 
merciless depredator, and the gate of commerce opened for the 
civilisation of millions; the noble lord into whose care this great 
cause has been entrusted, I have no doubt will do his duty with 
active benevolence, and by its final accomplishment, erect for 
himself a monument of fame, consolatory in this life, and recom- 
mendatory to the supreme Dispenser of inestimable rewards. 
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FIRST REPORT, 


Be. &e. 


Tur Committee of Secrecy appointed to consider of the state 
of the Bank of England, with reference to the Expediency of 
the Resumption of Cash Payments at the period fixed by law, 
and into such other matters as are connected therewith; and to 
report to the House such information relative thereto, as may 
be disclosed without injury to the Public interests, with their 
Observations thereupon, 

Are engaged in deliberating upon their Report; which they 
hope to be able to present to the House on an early day after 
the approaching recess. 

The Committee having a confident expectation that, in that 
Report, they shall be enabled to fix a period, and recommend 
a Plan, for the final removal of the present Restriction on the 
Bank, think it their duty to submit to the House, that the exe- 
cution of any such Plan would, in their opinion, be materially 
obstructed and delayed by a continuance of the drain upon the 
Treasure of the Bank, on account of the engagement of the 
Bank to pay in Cash all its Notes outstanding, of an earlier date 
than January Ist, 1817, and on account of the payments in Cash 
of fractional sums under 5/. 

That the Committee therefore think it their duty to suggest to 
the Ifouse, the expediency of passing forthwith a Bill, restrain- 
ing all such payments in Gold Coin, until the Report of the 
Committee shall have been received, and considered by the 
House, and a legislative measure passed thereupon. 

5th April, 1819. 





SECOND REPORT, 


Gc. §c. 


Tne Committee of Secrecy appointed to consider of the 
State of the Bank of England, with reference to the Expediency 
of the Resumption of Cash Payments at the period fixed by law, 
and into such other matters as are connected therewith ; and to 
report to the House such information relative thereto, as may be 
disclosed without injury to the Public interests, with their Obser- 
vations thereupon ;—have further considered the matters to them 
referred, and have agreed upon the following Report:— 

Your Committee will preface the observations they have to 
make upon the matters immediately referred to them by the 
House, by a brief recapitulation of the laws which imposed 
and have contiuned the Restriction upon Payments in Cash by 
the Bank of England. 

[t is not necessary to advert to the circumstances under which 
that Restriction was originally imposed by Order in Council in the 
year 1797, as they became the subject of Parliamentary inquiry 
previously to the passing of the Act, by which the Restriction was 
confirmed and continued. Its duration was limited by the first Act, 
which received the Roya! Assent on the 3rd May 1797, to the 24th 
June following. From that period it was continued until one 
month after the commencement of the succeeding Session; and 
again, by the first Act of that Session, until one month after 
the conclusion of the War, by a definitive Treaty of Peace. 

In 1802, the provisions of the Acts above referred to were 
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continued in operation until the Ist March of the following 
year: they were further coutmued until six weeks after the com- 
mencement of the then next Session of Parliament, before which 
period war having again broken out, they were continued un- 
til six months after the ratification of a definitive ‘Treaty of 
Peace. 

An Act which passed in the year 1814, continued the Restriction 
until the 25th March of the following year, when, by an Act 
which recited in the preamble, “‘ that it was highly desirable, that 
the Bank of England should, as soon as possible, return to the 
payment of its notes in cash, ” the further suspension of cash pay- 
ments was directed until the 5th of July, 1816. 

In 1816 it was again continued ull the 5th July 1818, the 
preamble of the Act reciting, “ that it is highly desirable that the 
Bank of England should, as soon as possible, return to the pay- 
ment of its notes in cash, but it is expedient that the provisions of 
the Acts imposing the restriction shall be further continued, in 
order to afford time to the Directors of the Bank to make such 
preparations as to their discretion and experience may appear most 
expedient for enabling them to resume payments in cash without 
public inconvenience, and at the earliest period, and that a time 
should be fixed at which the said restriction shall cease. ” 

The Act which passed in the last session, after reciting that it is 
highly desirable that the Bank of England should as soon as possible 
return to the payment of its notes in cash, and that “ unforeseen 
circumstances which have occurred since the passing of the last 
Act continuing the Restriction, have rendered it expedient that 
the Restriction should be further continued, and that another 
period should be fixed for the termination thereof,” directed that 
the Suspension should remain in force another year. 

The Restriction therefore at present stands limited to the 5th 
July next; and, in fulfilment of the duty imposed upon them by 
the House, your Committee will proceed, in the first instance, to 
report the result of their inquiries into the State of the Bank of 
England, and their opinion with respect to the Expediency of the 
Resumption of Payments in Specie, at the period at which by law 
they are to be resumed. 

1. Your Committee called for an account of the total amount 
of outstanding demands on the Bank of England, and of the 
Funds in the possession of the Bank for the discharge of those 
demands ; and have ascertained, that the sum which the Bank 
were liable to be called on to pay in fulfilment of their engage- 
ments, amounted, on the 30th January last, to 33,894,580/., and 
that the Bank were then in possession of Government securities 
and other credits to the amount of 39,096,900/., leaving a surplus 
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in favor of the Bank of England of 5,202,320/.; exclusive of 
the permanent debt due from Government to the Bank of 
14,686,800/., repayable on the expiration of the charter. 

This document furnishes a clear and decisive proof of the 
florishing condition of the affairs of the Bank of England, and 
justifies that ample confidence which the Public have reposed in 
the stability of their resources. 

The next point upon which the Committee required information, 
respects the amount of Cash and Bullion in the coffers.of the 
Bank, at the present and at various other periods since the year 
1797. 

After several fluctuations in the Amount of their Treasure, 
which was very much reduced at the close of the war, there 
appears to have been a gradual increase from the month of July 
1815, to the month of October in the year 1817. During the 
interval between July 1816 and July 1817, the market price of 
Gold did not exceed 3/. 19s. per oz. The Exchanges with the 
Continent, for a very considerable portion of that period, were in 
favor of this Country; and the Bank took advantage of those 
circumstances, and made a great addition to the amount of the 
precious metals in their possession. The purchases made by the 
Bank appear to have had no unfavorable effect on the price of 
Gold ; and there is reason to believe, that it would have fallen to 
the mint price, had not the Bank fixed the rate, at which they 
were willing to purchase, at 3/. 18s. 6d. per oz. Mr. Goldsmid 
informed the Committee, that “ at that period there were no other 
buyers in the market, at the price which was given by the Bank ; 
had there been, they would have been supplied on the same terms, 
if they had wanted Gold.” Being asked, whether, if the Bank had 
not been purchasers at 3/. 18s. 6d. he believes the price of Gold 
would have fallen to the mint price; he answers, “J think it 
might after some time ; but that is matter of opinion only.” 

n the year 1817 the Bank had a much larger amount of Cash 
and Bullion in their coffers, than they had been in possession of 
at any former period since their establishment. From the com- 
mencement of the year 1818 the stock has been progressively 
diminished. This diminution has taken place in consequence of 
engagements into which the Bank entered (in conformity with the 
power reserved to them by the original Restriction act) m the 
months of November 1816, and April and September of the 
following year, to pay in the first and second instance cash for all 
notes issued prior to the Ist January 1812 and Ist January 1816; 
and in the latter,to pay cash for their notes of every denomination 
dated prior to the 1st January 1817. 

The total quantity of Gold coin issued from the Bank, in conse- 
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quence of the engagements thus entered into, and the conti- 
nuance of the fractional payments, under five pounds, appears 
by accounts before the House, to have amounted, between the 
Ist January 1817, and the Ist January 1819, to the sum of 
1,596,256/. in guineas and half guineas, and in sovereigns and 
half sovereigns to 4,459,725/. Your Committee have ascer- 
tained, that subsequently to the Ist January there has been a 
further demand on the Bank for Gold to the extent cf about 
700,000/. The total sum, therefore, which has been issued by 
the Bank since the commencement of the year 1817, has been 
about 6,756,000/.: And no doubt can be entertamed that the 
Coin thus drawn from the Bank was demanded, not for the pur- 
poses of internal circulation, but in order to realise a profit either 
on its sale as Bullion in this Country, or on its exportation. 

Your Committee are confirmed in this conclusion, by the docu- 
ments before the House; from which it appears, that the sum 
issued from the Oth December 1816 (when the, notes of the Bank 
became payable under the notice issued in the preceding month,) 
to July 1817, amounted only to 38,020/. 10s. though the Bank 
had become liable on the 2d of May of the latter year to pay 
cash for all their notes of 1/. and 2/. value, dated prior to the 
ist of January 1816. 

In July 1817 the foreign exchanges became unfavorable, and 
have contmued so since that period; a profit has been realised on 
the exportation of Gold com, and the Bank has been subject toa 
constant demand for cash in payment of their notes. 

The following extract from the evidence given by Mr. Alexander 
Baring shows the purposes to which a considerable portion of the 
Gold thus withdrawn from the coffers of the Bank has been 
applied :—“ In France it appears, by the Report of the Minister 
of Finance, that there has been carried to the mint of France, in 
the sixteen months preceding the 31st December last, Gold to the 
amount of 125 millions of francs, (being equal to about 5 millions 
sterling ;) and Silver to the amount of a little more than three 
millions of francs. Of that Gold, upwards of three-fourths was in 
Coim from this Country; and this operation has continued during 
the present year, though the amount of the importations of this 
year has not been reported.” 

Your Committee are satisfied that the Bank, in undertaking to 
pay their Notes in cash, under the circumstances above mentioned, 
acted from the best motives, and from a belief that the measure 
would tend to facilitate the complete resumption of payments in 
specie. Unfortunately it has had a contrary effect ; the last of the 
three notices having been given at a period when the exchanges 
were unfavorable, when the price of Gold had risen from 
31. 18s. 6d. to 41. per oz.; and at atime when the Bank had not 
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{according to the evidence given by Mr. Harman,) that control 
over their issues, which might have enabled them to counteract the 
effect of the unfavorable exchange, by a reduction of their paper 
currency. 

There was, in fact, in the half year between July and December 
1817, a considerable increase in the amount of notes issued by the 
Bank. The average amount outstanding, in the four half years 
preceding, had not exceeded 26,771,914/. In this half year it was 
increased to 29,210,035/., having been in the previous half year 
27,339,768/. It appears by the returns, that on the 5th July 
1817, immediately preceding the payments of the dividends, the 
amount outstanding was 25,800,000/.; and on the 4th October, 
being a few days before the payment of the dividends of that 
quarter, the amount was, 28,900,000/. 

The issue of Sovereigns between July and December 1817, 
amounted to 1,240,422/.; so that had the sovereigns remained in 
circulation, there would have been an increase to the circulating 
medium issued by the Bank of England in the course of that half 
year, compared with the average amount outstanding in the four 
half years preceding, to the extent of 3,678,543/. 

Your Committee cannot avoid expressing an opinion, that what- 
ever might be the policy, and however laudable the intentions of 
the Bank, in engaging to make partial issues of coin in payment 
of their notes, yet when the exchanges became unfavorable, and 
the price of gold rose above the mint price, the only mode by 
which they could have retained the coin in circulation would have 
been a contraction of their issues; and unless the Bank at that 
period possessed such a control over the amount of those issues, 
as would have enabled them to effect that object, your Com- 
mittee must consider it to have been inexpedient, in the then 
state of the Exchanges, to undertake an extensive though partial 
issue of Coin, which subjected the Bank to considerable loss, and 
a great drain of Treasure. 

Under these impressions, and from a firm conviction that the 
continued issue of Coin from the Bank, by diminishing the amount 
of their treasure, would have the effect of postponing the period 
at which the termination of the Restriction can take place, without 
producing on the other hand any advantage whatever to the Coun- 
try, while the Exchanges and the price of Gold are in their present 
state, your Committee were induced to recommend to the House, 
im their First Report, the immediate enactment of a law to 
suspend all payments in Gold coin by the Bank, until your Com- 
mittee might be enabled to present to the House their view of 
the whole subject which has been referred to their consideration. 

The next important pomt to which the Committee will call the 
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attention of the House, is-the amount of the Issues of the Bank 
of England, which are outstanding upon Government securities ; 
or, in other words, the amount of the debt due by the Public to 
the Bank of England. 

The necessity of the repayment of a large portion of that debt has 
been so earnestly insisted on by the Bank, and the nature and 
extent of the connexion between the Government and the Bank, 
involves so many important considerations, that your Committee 
deem it incumbent upon them to enter into some detail with 
respect to the origin and gradual increase of the Advances made 
by the Bank on behalf of the Public, and the effect which they 
have, when carried to the amount at which they at present stand, 
of depriving the Bank of that control over their issues of notes, 
the possession of which is deemed by them an essential preliminary 
to the Resumption of Cash Payments. 

In the Appendix to the Report will be foynd an Account of 
the amount of Advances made by the Bank of England to 
Government on Exchequer Bills and other securities, from the 
year 1792 to the latest period to which it can be made up. 

The first item of this Account, entitled, An Advance out of 
sums issued for the payment of Dividends, now amounting to the 
sum of 1,098,820/., ought not im the opinion of Your Committee, 
to be considered as any portion of the debt due by the Govern- 
ment to the Bank. It arises from money originally lodged by 
Government at the Bank for payment of dividends to public credi- 
tors, which not having been claimed, has been withdrawn from the 
Bank, and applied to the public service, under the provisions of 
acts of the legislature passed in the years 1791, 1808, and 1816. 
It is not therefore an Advance from the funds of the Bank, but is 
the property of the public creditors, which has been made ayail- 
able for public purposes, until demanded by them. 

It will be seen from the Account, that a great proportion of 
the Advances of the Bank are at present made under the two 
heads of “‘ Exchequer Bills issued,’ and “ Exchequer Bills pur- 
chased ;” and before the Committee point out the distinction 
between those heads of the account, they will shortly advert to 
the laws which have been passed since the institution of the Bank 
for the regulation of their advances to Government. 

On the original establishment of the Bank, by the 5th and 6th 
William and Mary, a penalty is imposed upcen the Directors, ‘if 
they purchase, on account of the corporation, any Crown Lands, 
or if they advance to His Majesty any sum of money, by way of 
loan or anticipation, on any branch of the Public Revenue, other 
than on such funds only on which a credit of loan is or shall be 
granted by Parliament. Such credits have ever since been granted 

T 
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from time to time, and advances made upon them. The amount 
annually, from the year 1777 to the year 1792, extracted from 
the documents published in the Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy of 1797, will be found in the Appendix. 

In the year 1793 an Act was passed, protecting the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England from any penalty, on 
account of their having advanced, or advancing in future, any sums 
of money in payment of Bills of Exchange accepted by the Lords 
of the Treasury, and made payable at the Bank, but not charged 
on any branch of the Revenue. The motives for passing this Act 
are fully detailed in the evidence given by Mr. Bosanquet, then a 
Director of the Bank, to the Committee of Secrecy in the year 
1797. He states, “ that it had been the custom of the Bank, 
time out of mind, to advance, for the amount of such Treasury 
Bills of Exchange as were directed for payment to the Bank, until 
the amount was about 20 or 30,000/., when the Treasury usually 
seut orders for the amount of such advance, to be set off from the 
respective accounts to which the Bills properly belonged. In the 
American war, they had been permitted to run to a larger amount, 
but he believed they never exceeded 150,000/. Doubts occurred 
to him, when Governor, whether the penalties of the Act of 
William and Mary did not extend to this transaction ; and for the 
purpose of removing them, the Act of 1793 was introduced and 
nar il It appears to have been originally proposed, that the 

ank should be empowered to advance, to a limited amount of 
50,000/. or 100,000/.: but the Act passed without any limitation ; 
its operation being of course confined to advances upon Treasury 
Bills of Exchange, on which species of security however, no 
advances appear to have been made since the Restriction. 

By an Act which passed very shortly after the first Restriction 
Act, the Bank were prohibited from making any loan or advance on 
account of the public service, during the continuance of the 
Restriction ; but at the commencement of the following session it 
was enacted, “ that the Bank may make an advance on the credit 
of duties on malt, and on the land tax imposed in that session, and 
any other advance which may be authorised by any other Acts 
which may be passed during the continuance of the Restriction.” 

In almost all the Acts authorising the issue of Exchequer Bills 
passed subsequently, a special clause has been introduced, em- 
powering the Bank to advance the whole or a portion of the 
amount specified in the Act. They never advance any sum 
beyond the amount to which they are limited in the several Acts, 
nor have the bills issued to them and the bills purchased by them, 
together, exceeded that amount, 

"The bills described as * Issued,” are those which pass directly 
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to the Bank from the Exchequer, under special contracts or agree. 
ments entered into; as, for instance, the bills issued upon the 
credit of annual duties, and upon the advance of 3,000,000/. as a 
loan to the Public, in consideration of the renewal of the charter. 

The bills “ Purchased” are those which are taken by the Bank 
(usually on an application from the Treasury,) when an issue of 
Exchequer Bills takes place, and when they cannot be sold to the 
Public at a premium. The Bank never credit any premium, nor 
deduct any discount upon the Bills thus taken; nor do they resell 
such bills to the Public. 

An account in the Appendix shows the total amount of Exche- 
quer Bills authorised to be issued by Parliament in every year 
since the year 1792, and the amount which the Bank was autho- 
rised to take of each description of bills. 

The amount of the Advances of the Benk to Government, 
(deducting the sum issued from the Unclaimed Dividends) on the 
26th February and 2d August of each year since the year 1814, and 
of the Bank Notes issued during the corresponding half years, 
appears from the Accounts presented to Your Committee to have 
been as follows : 


BANK NOTES. ADVANCES, 
1814, January to June - 25,511,012. — February 26, 1814 - 23,607,300. 
July to December 28,291,832. — August 2, - $4,937,800. 


1815. January to June - 27,155,824. — February 26, 1815 - 27,156,000. 
July to December 26,618,210.— August 2, - 24,079,100. 


1816. January to June - 26,468,283. — February 26, 1816 - 18,988,300. 
July to December 26,681,398.— August 2, - 26,042,600. 


1817. January to June - 27,339,768. — February 26, 1817 - 25,399,500. 
July to December 29,210,035.— August 2, - 27,330,718. 


1818. January to June - 27,954,558. —- February 26, 1818. - 27,002,000. 
July to December 26,487,859.— August 2, - 27,060,900. 
_— February 11, 1819 - 21,930,000. 
From the year 1790 to the year 1797, when the Restriction 
Act passed, the amount of Advances made by the Bank to Govern- 


ment, and of the Notes outstanding on the 25th February in each 
year, was— 


1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 


BANK NOTES. 


10,217,360 
11,699, 140 
11,349,810 
11,451,180 
10,963,380 
13,539,160 
11,030,119 


ADVANCES. 


7,908,968 
9,603,978 
9,839,338 
9,066,698 
8,786,514 
11,114,250 
11,718,750 
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The amount, therefore, of Advances to the Government does 
not appear to have borne, for some time previously to the Restric- 
tion Act, a much less proportion to the total amount of Notes 
outstanding, than the Advances since 1814 have borne to the 
Notes issued in corresponding periods. 

It will be seen, that a material reduction of the debt to the 
Bank tovk place between the month of August 1815 and the month 
of February 1816; it having been reduced in the latter period to the 
sum of 18,988,300/., deducting the advances from Unclaimed 
Dividends. 

This debt was again increased between February 1816 and the 
August following. In that interval, War Taxes to a very consi- 
derable amount were remitted; a large addition authorised by 
several Acts of Parliament, was made to the Unfunded Debt, and 
to the advances for which the Government were indebted to the 
Bank. The amount of those Advances was again reduced from 
27,06u,900/. to 21,930,000. between the 2d August 1818, and 
the Lith February 1819. 

It was proposed, in May 1818, to repay to the Bank a sum of 
from 8 to 9 millions, by gradual instalments of one million a 
month, from the month of May; the Bank having then considered 
that repayment sufficient (according to the evidence of the Gover- 
nor) “ to enable them to make the experiment of the resumption 
of Cash Payments.” 

To meet these charges, and the services of the year, and also to 
effect a further reduction of the Unfunded Debt, provision was 
made, by a loan of 3 millions in money, and a gradual funding of 
Exchequer Bills to the amount of about 27 millions, with power 
to the subscribers of making money payments, instead of bringing 
in Exchequer Bills; and it was understood that the Bank should 
retain one half of the monies paid in, to the extent of the monthly 
payments above-mentioned. 

It appears, however, that the sum paid in money on account of 
this loan fell short of the amount which was expected, and the 
repayment to the Bank did not much exceed five millions at the 
end of January 1819; one million of which the Bank do not 
consider as an effective repayment, interest to that amount being 
due to the Bank upon the whole of their advances. 

The amount of the advances of the Bank to Government was, 
on the 2th April last, 19,438,900/. ; the sum of 1,008,820/. being 
deducted fiom the account furnished by the Bank, as the amount 
of Advances on sums issued for the payment of Dividends. 

It will be seen by reference to a communication made by the 
Court of Directors of the Bank to the Committee, as well as 
from the whole tenor of the Evidence of the Directors who were 
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examined personally before them, that they consider the repayment 
of a large proportion of those advances essentially necessary, pre- 
paratory to the resumption of Cash Payments. As the notes 
which are issued by the Bank upon the discount of mercantile 
bills revert to them at the expiration of the period which those 
bills have to run, and which never exceeds 65 days, it is clear that 
that portion of their issues can be extended or limited at their discre- 
tion; whilst over the notes which are issued in consequence of 
advances to Government, they have not practically the same control. 
To whatever extent these advances may be reduced, the Bank 
will gain a corresponding control over the amount of their circu- 
lating paper, and will be enabled to supply the diminution of 
notes thus created by an increase of their issues, either upon the 
discount of mercantile bills, or by the purchase of Bullion, or if 
necessary to make a reduction in the total amount of notes out- 
standing equal to the whole or any part of the repayment. 

The only mode, during a suspension of Cash Payments, by 
which the Bank can effect a reduction of their issues, supposing 
no part of the advances made by them to the Government to be 
repaid, is by limiting that accommodation to Trade, which they 
have long been in the habit of granting, by the discount of mer- 
cantile bills of undoubted solidity, arismg out of real commercial 
transactions, and falling due within short and fixed periods. 

Although the amount of the Advances made by the Bank on 
public securities is accurately stated in the account in the Appen- 
dix, and although the Committee strongly advise the repayment of 
the portion of them required by the Bank; yet they think it neces- 
sary to observe, that in determining the actua! amount of the debt 
due to the Bank on account of these Advances, an allowance 
ought to be made, in favor of the Public, to the extent of the 
Balances of public money deposited at the Bank. 

The attention of Parliament appears to have been first called 
to the extent and operation of those Balances, in the Report of 
the Committee on Public Expenditure, presented in the year 
1807; from which it appears that the aggregate amount of the 
Public Money deposited at the Bank, was then calculated to be 
11,104,919/.; and a sum equal to 5 per cent. interest, on the 
average Balances in question, was considered, by that Committee, 
not far from the amount of the profits derived by the Bank from 
this source. 

The average amount of Public Balances held by the Bank 
appears to have been about eleven millions, from the year 1807 to 
the year 1816; and in consideration of the advantage resulting to the 
Bank from the possession of them, the sum of three millions was 
advanced by the Bank to Government, without interest, in 1808, 
which advance was continued, under the authority of Acts passed 
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by the Legislature, to April 1818.—Since the year 1816, the 
‘Public Balances held by the Bank have been diminished, and 
their average amount in the year 1818 did not exceed the sum 
of seven millions. ‘Their amount has been still further reduced 
by the operation of an Act which has passed in the present session, 
which makes the growing produce of the Consolidated Fund 
available, to a limited extent, for the public service; aud in a 
certain degree within those limits lessens the benefit previously 
derived by the Bank from its accumulation from the first to the 
last day of each quarter. 

It appears however to the Committee, that whatever may be, 
either now or hereafter, the amount of the Public Balances held 
by the Bank, that amount ought always to be kept in view, and 
allowance made for it when the advances from the Bank to the 
Government are under consideration ; for it is clear, that if a final 
settlement of this account were to take place, the public money 
deposited with the Bank must be set off against the advances 
made by them to the Government upon Exchequer Bills, and 
other securities bearing interest. 

In confirmation of this view of the subject, the Committee beg 
leave to refer to the evidence of Mr. Haldimand, now one of the ~ 
Bank Directors. He states, that “ it is his opinion, that a sum of 
from 8 to 10 millions should be repaid to the Bank by Govern- 
ment, supposing the public balances to remain without any con- 
siderable decrease in amount.” And being asked, “ Does the 
aggregate amount of such balances operate as a diminution of the 
amount of the total advances made by the Bank to the Public ?” 
he answers, “ Yes it does.” 

For the reasons alleged, it appears to Your Committee, that 
although the amount of the advances of the Bank upon Govern- 
ment securities is accurately stated in the Appendix, yet in deter- 
mining the effect which these advances have, of diminishing the 
control of the Bank over their issues, a deduction must be made 
corresponding i amount to the average sum held for any given 
period by the Bank as a deposit of public money, since that 
deposit, by lessening the amount of notes in circulation, restores to 
the Bank in proportion to its extent, the power of acceding to the 
applications made to them for the discount of mercantile bills. 

our Committee trust they shall not be considered to have 
entered into unnecessary details m having thus given a full exposi- 
tion of the relations between the Government and the Bank. It 
will be seen by reference to the Evidence that the amount of their 
Advances to the Public is urged by the Bank as one of the main 
impediments to the early resumption of Cash Payments ; and that 
in order to make preparations for their resumption, the Bank 
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require arepayment to the extent of Ten millions—The Com- 
mittee was anxious therefore that the amount and operation of 
these advances, and the degree to which their effect is counteracted 
by the balances of public money held by the Bank, should be 
clearly understood ; and this appeared to them the more necessary, 
as the Committee feel it their duty to close this branch of their 
inquiry, with an earnest recommendation to the House, to make 
immediate provision for the gradual repayment to the Bank of that 
portion of the debt, which the Bank require to be repaid, and to 
establish some permanent provisions, limiting and defining the 
authority of the Bank to make Advances to the Government, and 
to purchase Government securities; and bringing under the con- 
stant inspection of Parliament, the extent to which that authority 
may be mm future exercised. 

II. Your Committee proceed to the next head of their Inquiry,— 
The Expediency of reverting to Cash Payments, at the period fixed 
by law for their resumption. 

It will be seen, by a reference to the Papers in the Appendix, 
that the Bank, without departing from the principles upon which 
their issues on the discount of mercantile bills have long been 
regulated, have made a very considerable reduction in the amount 
of Notes outstanding, compared with their amount at the com- 
mencement of the year 1818. 

From July to December 1817 the average amount was 129,210,035 

From January to June 1818 - - - - - 27,954,518 

From July to December do. - - ~ - - 26,487,859 

The average amount for the three months to the end of i 25,794,460 

March 4819 - - - - - - ~ ae 

Should the Legislature determine on the restoration of Cash 
Payments on the 5th July next, the Directors of the Bank would 
naturally feel themselves compelled to postpone the consideration 
of all other interests to the security of the establishment over 
which they preside, and would make a further and very sudden 
reduction of that portion of their currency which they have 
immediately within their control. 

Much important testimony will be found in the Minutes of 
Evidence, with respect to the effect to be apprehended from a 
very rapid diminution of the present amount of currency upon the 
trading and agricultural interests of the Empire, of which Evidence 
Your Committee deem it incumbent on them to extract a portion, 
sufficient to give the House a just idea of the opinions upon this 
subject prevailing amongst the persons whom they examined, 

Ir. Alexander Baring being requested to state, in what manner 
an attempt to effect the restoration of Cash Payments within the 
period of a year, would operate upon the commerce and internal 
concerns of the Empire ; replied, “ The Resumption of Cash Pay- 
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ments can only be effected by drawing bullion into the Country, 
by a reduction of the issues of the Bank. I cannot think that the 
Bank could pay in specie, with any expectation of continuing in 
that state, until there was a considerable portion of specie already in 
the circulation of the country. I apprehend, that by no process, 
even if the effects of any sudden reduction of issues were totally 
disregarded, could the sum necessary for the purpose be brought 
into the country, within the period mentioned. I am further of 
opinion, that the operation of reduction necessary for the purpose I 
have mentioned, must always be accompanied with some restraint 
and inconvenience to every branch of industry in the country ; and 
that if it were forced, with a rapidity at all approaching to what 
would be required for the payment in the course of a twelvemonth, 
the injury would be intolerable ; the reduction of paper would pro- 
duce all those effects which arise from the reduction in the amount of 
money in any country; an effect which I think is well described in 
Mr. Hume’s ‘ Essay on Money.’ ‘The consequences of a con- 
traction or expansion of the amount of money in a country, seem 
more felt during the progress of such contraction and expansion, 
than from any positive amount of money at any one given period. 
It is not, in my opinion, of great importance, what amount of 
money may exist in any country; but that the question, of, whether 
it is on the increase or decrease, is one of great importance to 
every branch of its industry.” 

Mr. Haldimand stated, “that he conceived it to be necessary 
that the Bank of England, in order to be enabled to resume the 
payment of its notes in specie, should reduce their present amount 
to the extent of three or four millions forcibly.” He explained 
“that by the term forcib/y, he meant a reduction, not arising from 
three or four millions less being demanded, but from three or 
four millions being demanded and refused by the Bank to 
the Public and Government. He considered this forced re- 
duction of the issues of the Bank of England to be necessary, in 
order to restore the rest of the paper in circulation: to its ancient 
value in Gold, and the exchanges to par.” Being asked, if, “ in 
order to produce the effect which he anticipated from a forcible 
reduction of the issues of the Bank, it would be necessary that the 
reduction should be sudden?” he replied, “In my opinion every 
possible disadvantage and inconvenience to the Public would arise 
from a sudden reduction; I should certainly recommend its being 
gradual.” 

Mr. Gladstone, a Member of the House, and a merchant prin- 
cipally engaged in trade with the East and West Indies, and 
occasionally in general trade, gave an opinion, “ that the influence 
which the reduction of the Bank issues produces, is of a secondary 
nature ; that in other times, the alteration of @ or 3 millionsin 
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their issues would not have been at all felt; but that in the present 
state of the trade of the country, after a year of much overtrading, and 
@ great accumulation of Foreign goods in the country, and of 
British goods fur British account in Foreign markets, whatever 
tends to narrow the means of circulation, acts in a much greater 
degree now, than it would in other times.” 

After a full consideration of the Evidence, and of the several 
matters to which it is material to advert, in considering the Expe- 
diency of resuming Payments in Cash on the 5th July next, the 
amount of the advances of the Bank to Government, the quantity 
of Bullion in their coffers, the probable effect of a rapid and con- 
siderable reduction of their issues, in whatever manner or with 
whatever view such reduction might take place, Your Committee 
are decidedly of opinion, that it is expedient to continue the 
Restriction beyond the 5th July next. 

_IIL. Your Committee have now presented to the House, their 
view of the two important points, which they proposed (according 
to the order of reference) to make the first subjects of their inves- 
tigation,—The State of the Bank of England; and, The Expedi- 
ency of resuming Cash Payments on the 5th July next. ‘They 
now proceed to offer their observations, with respect to the period 
at which it may be advisable to terminate the Restriction. 

They will, in the first instance, advert to the supply of Gold 
which may be required, in order to meet the probable demands upon 
the Bank on the resumption of Payments in Specie. 

It is difficult to form any accurate estimates of the amount of 
Gold in circulation previous to the year 1797 ; and conjectures 
with respect to that which will hereafter be required, must neces- 
sarily be more vague and unsatisfactory. 

In the communication made to the Committee by the Court of 
Directors of the Bank, on the 25th March, it is observed, “ that 
the amount of Specie in circulation before the war was variously 
estimated, even by persons best qualified, from their situation, to 
obtain information. It seems, however, to have been agreed that 
it was about 30 millions; but whatever the amount, the whole has 
been exported.” ; 

Mr. Harman states in his evidence, “ That the amount of Gold in 
the country, previous to the restriction, had beenestimated by the late 
Lord Liverpool at $0 millions. Mr. Rose stated it higher ; but per- 
haps if we were to take it at 20 millions, that might be about the 
amount which was in circulation previous to the Restriction Act. 
He adds, “ that he thinks he is warranted in saying, that if 20 mil- 
lions, besides what remained in the Bank, was necessary for the 
scale of expenditure before the Restriction Act, it is taking 1t mo- 
derately to contend that as much would be necessary now.” 

Mr. Alexander Baring observed, “ that it is difficult, indeed m- 
possible to form any accurate estimate ; but his impression 1s, that 
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with anew and perfect Coin, such as the Sovereign, which in his 
opinion would exclude the 1/. and 2/. notes, whether they are by 
law excluded or not, the amount of such a Gold coin would not 
be much less than 40 to 45 millions. He does not mean that the 
whole amount would be required before Cash Payments could be 
resumed ; but he thinks that they could not be safely undertaken 
with much less than half of that amount actually in the country, 
which its circulation would ultimately absorb; and that the half 
could not be accumulated, without great pressure upon the Coun- 
try, in less than four or five years from the present time.” 

The data on which any reasoning with respect to the amount of 

metallic currency that will be required subsequently to the ro- 
moval of the Restriction, are so imperfect, that your Committee ab- 
stain from offering any decisive opinion upon the subject ; but they 
think that Mr. Baring has overrated that amount. With respect 
also to the disposition of the Public, to require Gold coin as cur- 
rency in preference to Notes under five Pounds, a conclusion 
may be drawn, from the testimovy of other witnesses, differing 
from that which Mr. Baring has formed. It has been observed in a 
former part of the Report, that when the Bank undertook to pay 
their notes in Cash in the year 1817, no preference for coin was 
shown, until the foreign exchanges caused a demand for the pur- 
pose of exportation. Mr. Harman states in his evidence, “ | hat, at 
that period, he was induced to flatter himself that the doors of the 
Bank would be opened—that, (if he might use the expression,) 
the Public would hardly know whether the Bank was open or 
shut—that it was in a moment of tranquillity—that people seemed 
indifferent about Gold—that instead of coming to the Bank for 
Gold, they brought their Gold to the Bank ;—that remained, till 
the financial- operations in France began, and as soon as they were 
talked of, the tide turned.” 
. Mr. Stuckey, a gentleman very extensively connected with Banks 
in the county of Somerset, gave evidence to the following effect :— 
“ In the latter end of the year 1816 and beginning of 1817, we hada 
circulation of coin for some months; it cost us at that period nearly 
one hundred pounds to transmit the surplus quantity of coin to 
London, of which four-fifths in value, at least, consisted of Gold. 
We could not get rid of it in the country, our customers prefer- 
ring our notes. In the spring of 1817,1 brought with me to 
town near 1,000 guineas from one of our banks ; .on taking them 
to our London banker, he requested, as a favor, | would not leave 
them there. They had lately sent so many to the Bank of England, 
that they did not like to trouble them any more ; besides, the Bank 
only took those which were of full weight.” 

Notwithstanding this evidence, it must be admitted, that no satis- 
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factory conclusion can be drawn from the experience of so short 
an interval as that which is referred to by Mr. Harman and Mr. 
Stuckey. Great uncertainty must prevail with respect to the 
amount of gold which may be required for the purposes of inter- 
nal circulation ; and the Bank must be prepared, not only for the 
possibility of a much larger demand for those purposes than will 
probably be made, but for the consequences of a drain upon their 
treasure induced either by such a temporary depression of the ex- 
changes as shall afford a profit on the exportation of the precious 
metals, or by a disposition to hoard them, arising from sudden 
panic and temporary want of confidence in paper currency. It 
must be considered also, that the stock of Gold now in this country 
is very limited. The long continuance of the Restriction has caused 
the exportation of nearly the whole of that which circulated previous- 
ly, and the natural inducement to transmit the coin from this Country, 
where it was not necessary, to other places where it could be 
more profitably employed, has been in a very trifling degree, coun- 
teracted by the legislative enactments which prohibit such an ap- 
plication of it. 

It is possible, in the opinion of Your Committee, again to pro- 
cure any quantity of Gold which is likely to be required for the 
purposes of currency; but a corresponding amount of the Capital 
of the country must be withdrawn from productive employment, 
for the purpose of acquiring and retaining the Gold in circulation; 
and causes are at present in operation, which are likely, by increas- 
ing the value of the precious metals, to increase, in a proportion- 
ate degree, the difficulty of obtaining, within a limited period, an 
adequate supply for the use of this Country. 

It appears that the Governments of other countries in Europe 
are now occupied in substituting a metallic, for a large portion 
of the paper currency, which the necessities of war compelled 
them to establish; and that the supply of Gold and Silver im- 
ported into Europe of late years, has been diminished in con- 
sequence of the disturbed state of the Spanish colonies. 

These efforts on the part of other Countries to restore to par 
with the precious metals the value of their respective currencies, 
would, by making the exchanges more unfavorable to this Coun- 
try, aggravate the evil of a long continued restriction, but they 
will certainly, by increasing the value of the precious metals, 
render increased exertion on our part necessary for procuring 
a sufficient supply. 

The ability of the Bank however to resume and continue Cash 
Payments, depends less upon the actual amount of Treasure it 
may be possible to accumulate, than upon the state of the Fo- 
reign exchanges previously and subsequently to their resumption, 
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and to the degree of certainty there may be, that the market price of 
Gold can be reduced to and made to conform with the mint price. 

Unless such a reduction can be effected, and such a confor- 
mity established, it will be vain for the Bank to expend their 
Capital in the purchase of Bullion. No accumulation of Trea- 
sure, to whatever extent it may be carried, can render the Bank 
competent to satisfy the demands, which will inevitably be made 
for Gold, if the Bank are under an obligation to issue it at the 
rate of 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce, and if the parties having a 
right to demand it, can continue to realize a profit of five or 
six per cent. upon its exportation. 

The documents in the Appendix afford ample information 
with respect to the state of the Foreign exchanges, and the price 
of Gold measured in Bank notes, for several years past; and 
the various opinions of those who were deemed by Your Com- 
mittee most competent to form a judgment with respect to the 
causes which have of late influenced the exchanges, and the 
price of Gold, will be ascertained by a reference to the Evidence. 

Your Committee have already observed, that for a consi- 
derable part of the years 1816 and 1817, the Foreign exchanges 
were in favor of this Country, and that since the month of July 
of the latter year they have been below par. Some of the wit- 
nesses ascribed the unfavorable change, to the effect of the 
loans which had been made about that period by Foreign pow- 
ers, to the remittance of British capital for the purpose of being 
invested in foreign securities and foreign commercial enterprise, 
and to the effect of a very large importation of Corn in the course 
of the last year; and some of those witnesses are of opinion that 
no measures could have been taken by the Bank to control 
the effect of such extensive remittances. 

Other witnesses admitting that the causes which have been 
adverted to had a tendency to depress the exchanges, conceived 
that a contraction of the issues of the Bank sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the operation of these causes, might, and infallibly 
would have taken place, had there been an obligation on the Bank 
to pay its notes in specie on demand. 

However the Exchanges may have been thus affected, in the 
course of the last and the preceding year, Your Committee see 
no reason to apprehend that the causes above-mentioned, or any 
similar causes, can continue to affect them in such a degree as 
to preclude the Bank of England, by a constant reference to the 
exchanges and the price of Gold, and when necessary, by a 
cautious reduction of their paper currency, from gradually ap- 
proximating its value to that of Gold, and ultimately re-esta- 
blishing and maintaining it at par. 
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Your Committee have had submitted to them a calculation 
of the amount of British capital now invested in Foreign secu- 
rities, and of the remittances which may probably be required 
for further payments on account of Foreign loans. The calcu- 
lation is founded on the estimates of three commercial houses, 
extensively engaged in foreign loans, which estimates are stated 
to vary to an inconsiderable extent ; and it is computed that the 
amount of British capital in Foreign public securities, is about 
Ten millions five hundred thousand pounds; seven millions of 
which are supposed to be in French stock. This estimate was 
furnished to the Committee by Mr. Haldimand, who thinks 
there is a possibility of error, to the extent of one or two millions. 
He is of opinion, that little or nothing more will be sent from 
this Country on account of Foreign loans, now in course of payment. 

Mr. Holland, a partner in the house of Messrs. Baring, does 
not consider the whole amount of British capital invested in 
Foreign, including American, funds, to be ten millions; he 
speaks of capital permanently invested, and does not take into 
the account that which may have been employed in speculation 
in Foreign funds, a great part of which, he observed, had been 
drawn back with profit to this Country. He does not think that 
more than three millions of British property are permanently 
invested in French stock; and is of opinion, that if it advances 
in price, a considerable portion of that will be withdrawn ; and 
that there is no probability that any considerable sum will be 
remitted from this Country, in consequence of loans now con- 
tracted for abroad. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that the future effect upon 
the exchanges of remittances on account of Foreign loans, will 
be very limited; that preparations for the resumption of Cash 
Payments will tend to diminish that effect ; and that, subsequently 
to their resumption it will be subject to a constantly operating 
control. In corroboration of this opinion, the Committee refer 
to the manner in which the exchanges of France and Holland 
(countries having a metallic currency) have been affected by 
similar remittances. 

The Dutch capitalists have embarked to a very considerable 
extent in the Foreign loans that have recently been made, and 
are supposed to have taken nearly three-fourths of those made 
by Russia; but no sensible effect has been produced upon the ex- 
changes or currency of Holland. France, notwithstanding the great 
extent of contributions to Foreign powers, which have been defrayed 
by. that country, has maintained an ample metallic currency. 
It appears in the evidence of Mr. Holland and Mr. Irving, 
“That the price of Gold has remained nearly stationary at Paris 
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for the last four years; that in 1807, when there was in this 
country a variation in its price to the extent of 7 per cent. there 
was none in Paris; and that between the 5th October and 
the 22nd December last whilst the variation in the Exchanges 
between Paris and this country amounted to 4 per cent., the great- 
est variation between Paris and any country which hada metallic 
currency, did not exceed one half per cent.” 

Mr. Rothschild being examined, as to the effect of the con- 
tributions which France has paid to foreign countries, upon her 
exchanges, replied, ‘“‘ Perhaps from one to one and a half per 
cent.” 

When Your Committee consider the extent and value of the 
exportable produce of this Country, they can have no doubt 
of its ability to command such a portion of the precious metals 
as may be necessary for the purposes of internal currency, and 
to maintain them in circulation by the same means by which 
they are maintained in other countries, where, from an imperfect 
state of credit and confidence, and the absence of banking es- 
tablishments, a much larger metallic currency is necessary than 
this country will require, in proportion to its foreign trade and 
internal commercial dealings. 

Difficulties must be encountered during the preparations for 
the resumption of Payments in Specie; but those difficulties 
are, in the estimation of Your Committee, outweighed by the 
important and permanent benefit of restoring the standard, by 
which, previously to the year 1797, the value of commodities was 
measured, and which, though variable in a certain degree, is much 
less exposed to fluctuation than any other that can be devised. 

Your Committee abstain from entering more at large into 
this important topic, from a consideration that the Legislature 
has on various occasions expressly pronounced its opinion on 
the policy of re-establishing the Metallic standard of value, 
and that the duty which it has devolved on Your Committee is 
no other than that of considering, at what period, and by what 
means, that great object can be best effected. ‘They see nothing 
in the circumstances of this Country, or of Europe, which can 
render it expedient to postpone preparations for the Resumption 
of Cash Payments, and by thus deferring, most probably to aggra- 
vate, the difficulties which may be inseparable from that measure. 
If, however, the Committee can suggest to the House any plan, 
by which in their opinion the pressure of such difficulties may be 
greatly relieved, and at the same time the most important of the 
advantages which would accompany a return to Cash Payments 
can be realised, they trust they shall not be considered to exceed 
the powers committed to them, by the suggestion of such a Plan, 
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though it may involve a temporary departure from the laws which 
regulated our Currency previously to the Restriction. ; 

A PLAN of this nature has been under the consideration of 
Your Committee ; and before they explain its details, or assign 
the grounds on which they are disposed to recommend the several 
measures which form a part of it, they will present its general out- 
line to the House. 

They propose,—That, after the Ist May 1821, the Bank shall 
be liable to deliver a quantity of Gold, not less than 60 ounces, 
of standard fineness, to be first assayed and stamped at His 
Majesty’s mint, at the established mint price of 3/. 17s. 104d, 
per oz. in exchange for such an amount of Notes presented to 
them as shall represent, at that rate, the value of the Gold de- 
manded : 

That this liability of the Bank to deliver Gold in exchange for 
their Notes, shall continue for not less than two nor more than 
three years, from the Ist May 1821; and that at the end of that 
period, Cash Payments shall be resumed : 

That on a day, to be fixed by Parliament, not later than the 
Ist February 1820, the Bank shall be required to deliver Gold, 
of standard fineness, assayed and stamped as before mentioned, 
in exchange for their notes (an amount of not less than 60 ounces 
of Gold being demanded)at 4/. 1s. per ounce, that being nearly 
the market price of standard Gold in bars on an average of the last 
three months. 

That on or before the Ist October 1820, the Bank shall pay 
their Notes in Gold of standard fineness, at the rate of 3/. 19s. 6d.; 
and on or before the Ist May 1821, as before mentioned, at the 
ancient standard rate of Sl. 17s. 10%d. 

Your Committee proceed to state the reasons which induce them 
to recommend the adoption of these suggestions. 

BY requiring the Bank to pay, after the 1st May 1821, a given 
quantity of notes in Standard Gold, at the mint price, a security 
against fluctuation in the value of the Paper Currency will be pro- 
vided, of the same nature with that which Payments in Specie 
afforded previously to the Restriction Act. If the issues of the 
Bank shall at any time exceed the amount to which they must be 
limited, in order to maintain their value on a par with Gold, the 
Bank will be subjected to an immediate demand for Gold, and 
will naturally have recourse, as before the Restriction, to the con- 
traction of the issues of their paper. 

The chief recommendation of this Plan, in the opinion of the 
Committee, is, that it will enable the Bank to pay their notes in 
Gold at’a much earlier period than they could pay them in the 
present Gold currency. There cannot, while this Plan is acted 
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on, be any demand for Gold for the purposes of internal circula- 
tion; and whatever quantity it would be necessary to provide, 
with the view of replacing the small notes at present in circulation, 
may therefore be dispensed with. That portion of Capital, which 
must otherwise be applied to the purchase of an expensive and 
unproductive instrument of commerce, will be left available for 
the employment of productive labor; or at any rate, time will 
be afforded, during the operation of the Plan, for the gradual ab- 
straction of that capital, and for the accumulation of such a stock 
of the precious metals, as may enable the Bank with perfect safety 
to supply a metallic currency. Although in the event of general 

anic, and a want of confidence in the stability of paper credit, the 
Bank would be exposed to the same demand to which they would 
be liable were Cash Payments resumed, yet it is probable that the 
drain, caused by sudden and local alarms, would be greatly dimi- 
nished, if not altogether prevented. 

In speaking of this Plan, Mr. Baring observes, “ under such 
a system, the whole amount of Bullion that would be required, 
must be that amount which the Bank would be under the neces- 
sity of keeping for the purpose of balancing the variations that 
may from time to time occur in the amount of currency, which 
at different periods the state of the Country may require, and 
farther, any amount which the Public may be disposed to hoard. 
Ishould not think that the amount so required by the Bank could 
much exceed five or six Millions, because I should not think 
that the contraction and expansion of currency at different periods 
could go much beyond that amount. Hoarding would go cer- 
tainly toa less extent than under a system of Coin, because there 
could be no small hoards, and persons would be less disposed 
to hoard larger sums when they had not the means of issuing 
them as currency, if they should be disposed to do so, otherwise 
than by selling or carrying them to the Bank. Under these cir- 
cumstances, [ should incline to think, that Ten Millions of 
Bullion would be abundant for every purpose ; but it is difficult 
to speak with accuracy of an untried Plan.” 

With respect to the preservation of the Standard of Value, 
Mr. Baring states, “ That he is quite confident that the standard 
of the Country and of course the par value of the paper, would be 
preserved in much greater purity than under any system of Coin.” 

Mr. Holland delivered a Paper to the Committee in reference 
to the Plan of Bullion Payments ; in which he thus expresses his 
Opinion : “ I can venture to assert, as a practical man of business, 
that there will be little if any difficulty in carrying it into effect ; 
that it will not unnecessarily cramp Circulation ; that it will not im- 
pede the ordinary measures, either of Government or the mercan- 
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tile Community, but that, on the contrary, it will restore order and 
harmony to the system, and give to the Country what all parties 
who wish its welfare, desire—a safe and efficient Standard of 
Value : variable it is true in a certain degree, but less variable than 
any standard which any country has ever yet established.” 

Your Committee will now give their reasons for recommending 
the Arrangement which they have suggested, for regulating the 
mode in which Gold shall be issued in exchange for Bank Notes, 
between February Ist, 1820, and May Ist, 1821. 

The Committee consider it necessary to fix a definite period at 
which the Bank shall be under the obligation of issuing Gold at the 
mint price ; and a Standard be thus established to which the value 
of the paper currency shall conform, and by which its issues shall 
be regulated. Parliament has, on more than one occasion since the 
peace, fixed a period for the return to Payments in Specie ; and 
when it has consented to a further suspension of them, has express- 
ed an opinion, that their resumption was highly desirable ; and 
has assigned, as the reason for continuing the Restriction, the ex- 
pediency of enabling the Bank to make such preparations, as to 
their discretion and experience might appear most expedient, for 
enabling them to resume Payments in Cash, without public incon- 
venience. 

- Your Committee therefore are desirous, in recommending the 
further postponement of those payments, to devise some additional 
security, that preparations shall be made for their resumption ; to 
prevent an impression on the public mind, that further suspensions - 
will take place ; and to induce a gradual accommodation of commer- 
cial transactions to a system of currency, which having been long 
discontinued, could not be suddenly resumed, without restraint and 
embarrassment. 

They conceive, that such security will be best provided, by 
requiring the Bank to revert, at an early period, to that principle 
on which, previously to the Restriction Act, their issues were 
regulated,—a reference to the price of Gold. They propose 
therefore, that time having been allowed for the repayment of a por- 
tion of the Advances to Government, the Bank shall undertake, at 
a given period, to deliver Gold im exchange for their Notes, in the 
manner already described. 

Between the present time and the commencement of the year 
1820, Your Committee cannot anticipate an operation of any of 
those causes, which affect the value of the precious metals, so 
extensive as to prevent the Bank from counteracting the effect of 
them, by such a reduction of their issues, as may be made without 
producing public inconvenience. 

If the price of Gold shall remain the same as it is at present, the 
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demand from the Bank, which will have to deliver it at that price, 
will necessarily be very limited. If, in the interval any causes shall 
affect it, and produce a rise in its price, the Bank must in that 
case contract its Paper, either positively, as compared with its 
present amount, or relatively, to any increased demand which there 
may be for it; and thus, by increasing its value as currency, pro- 
portionately diminish the inducement to demand Gold. 

It may be objected, that the adoption of this suggestion appears 
to recognise a departure from the ancient Standard of Value ; but 
it recognises it no otherwise than as it at present practically exists ; 
it recognises it for a very limited period, and with no other view, 
than to provide for the gradual return to that Standard, the devi- 
ation from which it acknowledges. 

The Committee trust, that they have sufficiently explained the 
grounds on which they recommend, that, with a view to the esta- 
blishment of a Metallic Standard of Value at the earliest period, 
the Bank should be required to deliver standard Gold in exchange 
for their Notes. 

They do not express any preference for the system of Bullion Pay- 
ments over that of Payments in Specie abstractedly ; norare they pre- 
pared to recommend them as a permanent substitute ; but they con- 
sider them the best means of facilitating and ensuring the Resump- 
tion of Payments in Specie with the least public inconvenience. They 
are of opinion, that, when once the ancient Standard of Value in this 
Country has been re-established, the great impediments to a return 
to our former system will have been overcome ; and it will be in the 
power of the Bank, or of individuals, by taking advantage of a 
favorable state of exchange, to increase the supply of the precious 
metals in this Country, to any extent to which they are likely to be 
required. 

Your Committee are aware that it may be objected to the plan 
of Bullion Payments, which they have recommended, First, That 
by necessarily continuing the notes below five pounds in circulation, 
it continues the present inducements to the crime of Forgery ; and, 
secondly, That by requiring the presentation of a large amount of 
notes in demand for Gold, it gives to the possessor of notes to 
that amount, an accommodation which the holder of a smaller 
quantity will not possess. 

On the first of these objections, Your Committee observe, that 
it is scarcely possible to calculate on a Resumption of Specie Pay- 
ments, accompanied with the total exclusion of the small notes, at 
a period much, if at all earlier than that at which it may take place 
if the recommendation of the Committee be adopted. When the 
Legislature has, at former periods, contemplated the removal of 
the Restriction, the necessity of continuing the circulation of the 
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small notes for some time subsequently, has been foreseen, and js 
at present provided for bylaw. It is true, that after the Resump- 
tion of Cash Payments, the amount of small Bank notes in circula- 
tion would probably be diminished ; but theré seems no reason 
for concluding that the temptation to Forgery, which must depend 
on considerations of risk and profit, would be diminished in pro- 
portion to the decrease of those notes, provided they were not alto- 
gether excluded. The force of this objection will also be lessened 
proportionately to the degree of success which may attend the at- 
tempts, that are at present making, to devise means of rendering 
the imitation of Bank notes more difficult. Your Committee have 
been informed, that the Plan recommended by the Commissioners 
appointed for inquiring into the mode of preventing the Forgery of 
Bank notes, may be expected to be in full operation in about three 
months; and they have received, from two scientific members of 
that commission, (Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Wollaston) the satis- 
factory assurance, that their confidence in the increased security 
which the new form of ‘note will afford, as well by creating fresh 
obstacles to a successful imitation, as by giving a more obvious fa- 
cility to the public in detecting avy attempt to give currency to 
Forged Notes, has been confirmed, by the progress of their inquiry 
and experiments since the date of their Report communicated to 
Parliament. 

With respect to the second objection to Bullion Payments, 
Your Committee remark, that the object of the plan which they 
recommend is, by securing a control over the quantity of the circu- 
lating medium, to regulate the value of the whole, and to maintain 
Paper on a par with Gold. While this object is effected, the 
holder of notes, to whatever amount, has a security for their value, 
which, without this plan, he would not possess during the interval 
which must precede the Resumption of Cash Payments. 

Should the House determine to act upon the recommendation 
of the Committee, it will be expedient to continue the Act which 
passed in the present session, restricting the further issue of Gold 
coin from the Bank. ‘They propose no interference with the laws 
which regulate the mint, conceiving it desirable to retain, as a check 
Wpon any undue contraction of the issues of the Bank, the power 
which individuals at present possess of receiving Coin from the 
mint in exchange for Bullion, without loss or deduction, at the rate 
of 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce. 

They recommend, not as an appendage to the plan which they 
have suggested, but as a politic measure under any system of cur- 
rency, the total repeal of the laws which prohibit the melting or 
exportation of the Coin of the Realm. Your Committee conceive 
it to have been clearly demonstrated, by long experience, that they 
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are wholly ineffectual for the object for which they were designed ; 
that they offer temptations to perjury and fraud, and give those who 
violate the law, an unfair advantage over those who respect it. 

Your Committee have received an intimation from the Directors 
of the Bank of Lreland, that they shall be prepared to resume Cash 
Payments six months after their resumption by the Bank of Eng- 
land. In making this communication, the Directors contemplated 
a return to payments in specie; but the Committee have the satis- 
faction of stating to the House, on the authority of the Governor 
of the Bank of Ireland, whom they have had an opportunity of 
personally examining, that there is reason to believe that no diffi- 
culty would exist, on the part of the Bank of Ireland, in carrying 
into etfect any regulations of the same nature with those which 
may be adopted with respect to the Bank of England. 

Your Committee would here close their Report, if they did not 
think it necessary, shortly to advert to the circulation of country 
banks. ‘The notes of all those establishments are exchangeable 
for the notes of the Bank of England. As a part of the currency, 
therefore, they must be affected by any fluctuation in value to which 
Bank of England notes are now liable; and, consequently, will be 
alike secured from such fluctuation, by any arrangement which will 
effectually place and maintain the latter upon a par with a metallic 
standard of value. Although, from this view of the subject, your 
Committee are led to the conclusion, that there can be nothing in 
the nature of the circulation of Country banks, which can form an 
obstacle to the gradual resumption of cash payments upon the plan 
which your Committee have suggested, they have made it their 
endeavour to ascertain the probable amount of that circulation, at 
different periods ; though they have to regret that they have not been 
able to obtain as precise and full information as might be desired. 

There are not sufficient data from which to ascertain the exact 
amount of country bank notes at any one time in circulation. 
Your Committee called for accounts from the Stamp Office, 
of the number of promissory notes stamped in each successive 
quarter, from the year 1810; and as these accounts show the num- 
ber of notes stamped in each of the classes into which they are‘ 
divided, according to their several denominations, if the nominal 
value of each is assumed, for the sake of calculation, to be the 
highest which such note could bear according to the stamp affixed, 
the total amount stamped in each year would be as follows: 


1814 “ 


1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

VOL. XIV. 


NO. XXVIII. 


£ 10,255,841. 
i. 8,204,968. 
- 7,839,924. 
- 9,075,938. 
. 12,316,988. 
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If these notes on an average circulate for three years, the highest 
aggregate amount to which they can have reached is 29,232,870. 

Your Committee are led to conclude, from the information of 
Mr. Lloyd, that the whole amount of notes stamped, which still 
remain im such a state as to be circulated, can never have been at 
once in circulation. He says, “ a banker may have 50,000 notes 
lying by him; his having paid the duty, and having the notes ready, 
by no means proves that they are in circulation. Sometimes there 
may be a very large amount locked up by him, at other times they 
may be almost all in circulation. In time of alarm, he takes care 
to have them as much at home as possible; in time of prosperity 
and general confidence, he has no hesitation in issuing them on 
satisfactory security.” 

Mr. Lloyd expressed an opinion, that the issue of paper by the 
country banks might be from 40 to 50 millions; but your Com- 
mittee are rather led to infer, from the general tenor of the infor- 
mation before them, that the amount of this branch of the paper 
circulation, throughout Great Britain, has never exceeded from 
20 to 25 millions, 

Whatever may have been the amount, it appears undoubtedly 
to have been liable to great fluctuations, as may indeed be inferred 
from the account of the stamps before alluded to, but with more 
certainty from accounts furnished by the three chartered banks of 
Scotland, representing the proportions which the quarterly averages 
bear to each other, of the respective circulation of each bank, 
at three corresponding periods ; the scales by which the circulation 
of these banks is thus shown, establish the degree of the propor- 
tionate variations in each respectively; but it is to be observed 
that those scales, being constructed upon different data, afford no 
means of comparing with one another the actual amount of 
their respective issues. 


Last Quarter, Third Quarter, Last Quarter, 
1813. 1816. 1818. 





British LinenCompany - 1,400 910 — 1,265 
Bank of Scotland - - - 8,773 — 6,728 — 8,179 
Royal Bank - - - - - 732 —_ 267 — 1,131 


As a very large part of the currency uf Scotland is furnished by 
those banks, it must be inferred from the preceding scales, that 
whatever was the amount at the close of 1813, not less than one- 
third had been withdrawn from circulation in 1816, since which 
period an equal amount has been re-issued. 

A fluctuation, corresponding with this in point of time, and at 
least, equal in degree, appears to have taken place in the paper 
issued by the country banks in England. ‘The number of these 
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establishments licensed in 1814 - - - was 940, 
in 1817 - - - was 752. 

Mr. Lloyd stated, that the circulation of the country banks was at 
its highest in 1813 and 1814, but was considerably reduced in 1816, 
and the beginning of 1817; and being asked, as to the amount 
outstanding at the latter period, when compared with the former, 
he answered, “1 can hardly say; I should think it was reduced 
nearly one-half.” 

Your Committee were furnished, by Mr. Stuckey, with the 
following scale of the circulation of a considerable country bank, 
for the last four years : 


March - - 1816 - - - 10 
— --I1817 - - - 1? 
— -- 1818 - - - 16 
== <«- 1819 - - - 1% 


and further information on the same subject will be found in the 
Evidence of Mr. John Smith, a Member of the House, Mr. Sa- 
muel Gurney, and Mr. Gilchrist. 

Whatever may have been the diminution in the amount of the 
circulation of country banks in 1816 and 1817, it was not in any 
degree caused by a diminution of the issues of the Bank of England. 
The circulation of country paper is liable to be affected by want 
of confidence, generally brought on by extensive failures in some 
of those establishments, and the result of which is, that other 
country banks, however solvent, participate more or less in the 
general discredit, and are obliged to restrict their issues, from a 
regard to their own security. In the opinion of Mr. Tooke, “A 
like effect is sometimes produced, and in a much greater degree, 
from the discredit of their customers, to whom they are in the habit 
of advancing money; most of their customers being holders of 
articles which are liable to be affected by a general depression of 
price.” 

Although there may be reason to infer from the opinion of the 
witnesses most conversant with the management of country banks, 
and tu whose evidence Your Committee beg leave to refer, that a 
reduction in the amount of the notes issued by the Bank of England 
would speedily and necessarily be followed by a proportionate re- 
duction of the country bank paper; still it must be obvious, that, 
independently of that cause, the latter is liable to a sudden and 
highly inconvenient contraction, under such circumstances of dis- 
trust and difficulty as occurred in 1816. The effects of this con- 
traction, unless obviated by a corresponding increase in the issues 
of the Bank of England, the credit of which is fortunately unas- 
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sailable by the influence of similar circumstances, must have a ten- 
dency, by diminishing the amount of the paper currency, to raise 
the value of the whole. 

This, in the opinion of your Committee, was one of the effects 
produced by the rapid contraction of our currency in1816 and 1817 ; 
and to it may be ascribed, in part, the fall in the price of Gold and 
the favorable state of the foreign exchanges, during that interval. 

Such contraction is an evil, to which the system of country 
banks, resting upon individual credit, may be occasionally liable ; 
but your Committee are inclined to hope, that it will not be likely 
either to prevail to the same extent, or to endure for so long 
a period, when the fluctuations, to which 4n inconvertible 
paper currency is exposed, shall be checked, by the operation of 
the plan which they recommend for the gradual resumption of 
Cash Payments. 

Whether it may be practicable further to provide against inconve- 
nience to the Public and the loss to Individuals, which arise from 
the occasional insolvency of country banks, and to afake such pro- 
vision, without an interference with the nights of property, and the 
transactions of the community founded on commercial credit, are 
questions of great difficulty ; respecting which your Committee 
could not, without further evidence and considerable delay, have 
enabled themselves to submit an opinion to the House. 

Your Committee have forborne from entering into any reasoning 
upon the effect produced upon the value of our currency, by vari- 
ations in the numerical amount of the Notes issued by the Bank of 
England. So many circumstances contribute to affect that value; 
such, for instance, as the varying state of commercial credit and 
confidence—the fluctuations in the amount of country bank paper 
—the different degrees of rapidity with which the same amount of 
currency circulates at different periods,—that Your Committee are 
of opinion, that no satisfactory conclusions can be drawn from a 
mere reference to the numerical amount of the issues of the Bank of 
England, outstanding at any given time. 


May 6th, 1819. 
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FIRST REPORT, 


&e. &c. 


By the Lords Committees appointed a Secret Committee tu 


enquireinto the State of the BANK of ENGLAND, with reference 
to the Expediency of the Resumption of Cash Payments at the 
period now fixed by Law, and into such other matters as are 
connected therewith; and to report such information relative 
thereto as may be disclosed without injury to the public inter- 
est, with their observations: 


Ordered to report, 

That, in the prosecution of the enquiries directed by the 
House, the attention of the Committee has been drawn to a cir- 
cumstance which they think it material to submit to the consi- 
deration of the House. 

The state in which the Bank found itself in the years 1816 
and 1817, appears to have induced the Directors, in the latter 
year, to signify by two successive notices (pursuant to the 
powers reserved to them by Act of Parliament, ) their intention 
to pay in Cash all Notes of dates antecedent to the Ist of Janu- 
ary 1817. 

The effect of this measure has been to produce a consider- 
able drain of the Treasure previously collected by the Bank, 
without any real advance being made by such partial payments 
towards the desirable object which the Bank seems to have had 
in view. 
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The Committee hope that the House will allow them to abstain 
for the present from entering into any particulars which might 
anticipate the detailed Report, which they trust shortly to be 
enabled to lay before the House, on the whole result of their 
enquiries as to the mode and period which may be most advan- 
tageously adopted by Parliament for ultimately bringing back 
the currency of the country to its ancient standard. 

But the Committee are decidedly of opinion, that all practi- 
cable and advantageous operations for that purpose would be 
impeded instead of being promoted, by a continuance, under 
the present circumstances, of the partial payments to which the 
Bank is at present liable; and they presume therefore most 
strongly torecommend to the House, that such Payments should 
immediately be suspended by legislative authority; but for such 
a period only as shall be necessary to bring the whole subject 
distinctly under the consideration of Parliament. 





SECOND REPORT, 


Se. &e. 


By the Lords Committees appointed a Secret Committee to 
enquire into the State of the Bank or ENGLAND, with reference 
to the Expediency of the Resumption of Cash Payments at the 
period now fixed by Law, and into such other matters as are 
connected therewith; and to report such information relative 
thereto as may be disclosed without injury to the public inter- 
est, with their observations: 


Ordered to report, 

That the Committee have, pursuant to the instructions given 
to them by the House, proceeded to inquire into the several 
matters referred to them, and have collected from the examina- 
tion of witnesses, and from the accounts laid before them, the 
information, which will be found in the Minutes of Evidence, 
and in the Appendix. 

The Committee think it right to premise, that in this investiga- 
tion they have taken as their guide the decided opinion of Parlia- 
ment, as declared by many repeated enactments, that the removal 
of the restriction upon Cash Payments by the Bank, or in other 
words, the restoration of the currency of the country to a state 
of regulation by its ancient metallic standard, is an object 
which ought to be accomplished at as early a period as shall be 
found safe and practicable. 
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The first act, confirming and continuing the restriction con- 
tained in the Minute of Council of the 26th of February 1797, 
was passed on the 3d of May 1797, and was to be in force till 
the 24th of June 1797. The restriction was further continued 
by an Act passed on the 22d June 1797, until one month after 
the commencement of the then next Session of Parliament. 
By another Act, passed on the 30th of November in the same 
year, the restriction was further continued until one month 
after the conclusion of the war by a definitive treaty of peace. 
On the 3d of January 1799, the Directors of the Bank, in pur- 
suance of a power reserved to them by the Acts of Parliament 
referred to, gave notice that on the 14th instant they would pay 
in cash all fractional sums under five pounds; and on the Ist 
of February 1800 would pay cash for all notes of one and two 
pounds, dated prior to the Ist of July 1798, or exchange them 
for new notes of the same value, at the option of the holders. 
By another Act, passed on the 30th of April 1802, the restric- 
tion was continued until the Ist of March 1803. On the 28th of 
February 1803 it was further continued until the expiration of 
six weeks after the commencement of the then next Session of 
Parliament. On the 13th of December 1803, the country being 
then again at war, it was further continued until six months 
after the ratification of a definitive treaty of peace. In the 
year 1812 an Act was passed for preventing any note or bill of 
the Bank of England or Ireland from being received for a 
smaller sum than the sum therein specified, and for staying pro- 
ceedings upon distress by tender of such notes ; and in 1814 
this Act was further continued during the continuance of any 
Act imposing restriction upon the Bank with respect te pay- 
ments in cash, 

By an Act passed on the 18th of July 1814, the restriction 
upon the Bank was continued until the 25th of March 1815; 
and it was further continued by an Act passed on the 23d of 
March 1815 to the 5th day of July 1816. On the 21st of March 
1816 an Act was passed, by which, after reciting in the pream- 
ble “ that it was highly desirable that the Bank should, as soon 
as possible, return to the payment of its notes in cash; and that 
it was expedient that the provisions of the former Acts should 
be further continued, in order to afford time to the Directors 
of the Bank to make such preparations as to their discretion 
and experience might appear most expedient for enabling them 
to resume payments in cash, without public inconvenience, 
and at the earliest period ; and that a time should be fixed at 
which the said restriction should cease,” it was enacted, that 
the said restriction should be continued until the 5th of July 
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1818. On the 28th of May 1818 another Act was passed, by 
which, after reciting in the preamble, ‘‘ that it was highly de- 
sirable that the Bank of England should return as soon as pos- 
sible to the payment of its notes in cash, and that unforeseen 
circumstances, which had occurred since the passing of the last 
of the preceding Acts, had rendered it expedient that the re- 
striction should be further continued, and that another period 
should be fixed for the termination thereof ;” the restriction is 
further continued until the 5th of July 1819. Of these unfore- 
seen circumstances, the most important was the apprehension 
of the effect of further foreign loans (particularly those of 
France) upon the exchanges and the price of gold. 

Subsequent to the first restriction upon the Bank of England 
similar restrictions were imposed and continued by different 
Acts upon the Bank of Ireland, and their termination was fixed 
at three months after the expiration of the restriction upon the 
Bank of England. 

During these successive prolongations the Bank appears at 
different periods to have made great exertions to procure such 
a mass of treasure as might enable it to replace itself upon its 
ancient footing, whenever it should seem good to Parliament to 
remove the restrictions. In 1798 the treasure was increased 
to an amount which bore, in the early part of 1799, a very 
large proportion to that of the outstanding notes. During the 
years immediately subsequent, this treasure experienced a con- 
siderable reduction; but from the middle of 1804 to the middle 
of 1808, the favorable state of the exchanges enabled the 
Bank to make large purchases of gold. In order to en- 
courage the importation of gold, the Directors determined to 
give 4/. per oz., and the treasure was so much augmented as to 
have exceeded in 1808 the highest amount which it had reached 
in 1799. From that period it successively declined.- The re- 
striction was prolonged in 1814 only to the 25th of March 1815, 
and in 1815 only to the 5th of July 1816; but the extraordinary 
high price of gold, and the extreme depression of the exchanges, 
which, from whatever causes, prevailed during great part 
of these periods, combined, with the large advances to Govern- 
ment which the exigencies of the public service required, to 
prevent any material progress being made towards a restoration 
of the treasure of the Bank to its former amount. 

Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, the Bank 
more than doubled its treasure during the last eight months of 
1815; and the fall in the price of gold, and the favorable 
turn of the exchanges, enabled the Directors to raise it, by Ja- 
nuary 1817, to more than quadruple what it had been in the be- 
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ginning of 1815. At this period the Directors felt so confident 
of being able to comply with the injunctions of Parliament, even 
before the period at which the restriction was to expire, that 
they issued a notice for the payment in cash of all the one 
pound and two pound notes bearing date prior to January 1816. 
Finding little or no demand for cash in consequence of this no- 
tice, and their treasure having continued during the course of the 
year to increase to an amount far exceeding what it had ever 
reached, and, with few exceptions, bearing a larger proportion 
to the extent of their issues than it had ever borne before, the 
Directors issued a second notice in September 1817, for the 
payment in cash of all notes bearing date before the Ist of Ja- 
nuary in that year. This measure has been stated to the Com- 
mittee to have been undertaken in the hope, that if it proved 
successful, that is, if the gold so tendered were not demanded, 
or if, when demanded, it remained in the country, the complete 
resumption of cash payments would take place gradually, and 
as it were insensibly, even prior to the period then fixed by 
Parliament, viz. the 5th of July 1818. 

In the month of April 1817 the effect of the great foreign 
loans made in that year began to be considerably felt. Be- 
tween April and October 1817 the exchanges took an unfavor- 
able turn, and the price of gold, which had from July 1816 
to March 1817 fluctuated between 3/. 18s. 6d. and 3/. 19s. 6d., 
rose between April and December 1817, from 3/. 18s. 6d. to 
4l. Os. 6d.; since which date it does not appear by the quoted 
prices to have been ever again reduced below 4/. The new 
gold coinage also began to be issued in July 1817. The trea- 
sure of the Bank was raised to its highest amount in the month 
of October 1817. There appears to have been no considerable 
demand for gold previously to the month of October. The 
first issue of Sovereigns in large quantities was in that month. 
There was a diminution in the demand for them in the three suc- 
ceeding months ; but in the month of February 1818 the issue 
of gold increased till August in the same year; and the demand 
during this period is stated to have arisen decidedly for the 
purpose of exportation. It appears from the evidence of Mr. 
Harman, that during the whole of the year 1817, that the Bank 
did not think it necessary to make any reduction of its issues, 
either in consequence of the effect of the foreign loans upon the 
exchanges, or of its payments in gold, made in conformity to 
the notices above referred to. In fact, the average issue of 
Bank Notes in 1817 exceeded by 1,700,000/. that of 1816; the 
average issue of the last six months of 1817, exceeded the ave- 
rage issue of the first six months of that year by 1,870,000; and 
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this increase, combined with the revival of Country Banks from 
their previous depression, probably raised the circulating me- 
dium of the kingdom in the last six months of 1817, consider- 
ably beyond the amount at which it had stood in the preceding 
year. 

A great reduction has been made in the issue of Notes of the 
Bank of England since the commencement of the year 1818; 
they had been, on the average of six months from July to De- 
cember 1817, at 29,210,000; on the average of six months from 
January to July 1818, at 27,954,000; from July to December 
1818 they were reduced to 26,487,000, and have since been fur- 
ther reduced to about 25,000,000; and during the last three 
months of 1818 the issues of Country Banks are stated by per- 
sons much conversant with the subject, to have certainly not in- 
creased, and probably to have declined ; but the price of gold 
and the state of the exchanges have continued to be such, as to 
have drawn from the Bank, in addition to the gold demanded 
previously to March 1818, amounting to 2,022,000, a further 
sum of 4,787,000, making in the whole an issue of 6,809,900, in 
consequence chiefly of the liability with which the Directors 
had under different circumstances voluntarily charged themselves 
to pay the fractional parts of dividends, and a certain propor- 
tion of their notesincash. Their treasure was by these drains 
very considerably reduced; and they were still liable, in conse- 
quence of the same measures, to an additional demand for cash 
to the amount of several millions. 

This unfavorable state of the exchanges and of the price of 
gold is attributed to different causes by different persons ex- 
amined before the Committee. By some, to an excess in the 
circulating medium of the country; by others, to the effect of the 
late regulations of the Mint respecting the new silver coinage, 
by which the proportions between the relative value of gold 
and silver are stated to have been so varied as to have occa- 
sioned the exportation of Gold: by others it is attributed to the 
continued operation of foreign loans, to the temptation held 
out by a high rate of interest to the investment of British capi- 
tal in foreign funds and foreign speculations, and to the large 
purchases of corn from abroad; a great proportion of which is 
paid for in advance, and must therefore in their opinion have 
had a material effect upon the balance of payments, and of 
course upon the exchanges, during the year 1818. 

It is under these circumstances that Parliament is called 
upon to deliberate, whether it will be most for the public in- 
terest to adhere to the decision it had taken in May 1818, or to 
allow a further delay for the preparations necessary to carry 
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thisimportant measure into execution, in order, as far as possi- 
ble, to secure itsultimate accomplishment, and at the same time 
afford the means of taking such precautions, as may diminish 
the pressure of whatever public inconvenience may be felt or 
apprehended. 

uch difference of opinion upon almost all the questions, 
whether of theory or of practice, to which the attention of the 
Committee has been drawn, will be found in the evidence. 
Upon one point only there is nearly an unanimous opinion, 
grounded indeed by different persons upon different lines of ar- 
gument, but concurring in the same result; viz. that it would 
not be safe and practicable for the Bank to resume cash pay- 
ments on the 5th of July 1819; and, as the Committee see suffi- 
cient reason to agree thus far with the practical result of these 
opinions, viz. that in the state of things which now exists, there 
is a necessity for some further postponement, they need only 
refer to the evidence, in which the different reasons which lead 
to this conclusion are fully stated. 

It can hardly be necessary for the Committee to remark, that 
this opinion does not rest upon any ground which can intimate 
the slightest doubt as to the credit or solidity of the Bank; 
that body possesses at the present moment the means of dis- 
charging, out of the treasure actually in its coffers, every de- 
mand which could have been made upon it for payment in cash 
in consequence of the notices referred to; and the only object 
of the measure which, at the recommendation of the Commit- 
tees of both Houses, has been already adopted by Parliament, 
during the course of the present session, was to prevent the 
continuance of a drain of the existing treasure, and thereby to 
facilitate such operations as the Committee might feel it to be 
their duty to recommend, in preparation to a final removal of 
the restriction. 

Of the ultimate sufficiency of the Bank no doubt has been or 
can be entertained ; but as Parliament thought proper, at the 
period when it imposed the first restriction upon the Bank, to 
direct an enquiry into the actual state of its affairs, and as a 
similar injunction is contained in the order by which this Com- 
mittee is appointed, they have thought it their duty to lay be- 
fore the House the Statement in the Appendix; by which it 
appears, that exclusive of the debt from Government, at three 
per cent., of 11,686,800/., and of the advance to Government at 
three per cent. of 3,000,000, making together 14,686,800 the 
balance in favor of the Bank, on a comparison of its debts 
and credits (including in the former the Government balances 
in the hands of the Bank,) is 5,231,190/. 
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The next subject to which the attention of the Committee has 
been directed, was the consideration of what time might now 
safely be fixed for the ultimate restoration of the currency of 
the country to the ancient metallic standard of value, and what 
were the measures, if any, which it might be expedient to adopt, 
in order both to facilitate and to ensure the complete attainment 
of this great object. 

Unless the market price of gold shall be, at the time so fixed, 
and shall continue to be afterwards, so near the Mint price as 
not to afford a profit upon the exportation of that metal, it has 
been abundantly proved by past experience, that no law can 
prevent such exportation, and the consequent demand upon 
the Bank. The main question therefore is, by what means, 
and within what time, the reduction of the price of gold to the 
Mint price, or, which is nearly equivalent, such a favorable 
state of the exchanges as will prevent a profit on exportation, 
may best be attained. 

It is strongly contended by some of the witnesses, and is ad- 
mitted by most, that a considerable, and, (as was expressed by 
one of them,) forcible reduction of the issues of the Bank, ac- 
companied by what some consider as a necessary, and others 
as a probable, consequence, a diminution in the issues of Coun- 
try Bank Paper, would produce a favorable turn in the ex- 
changes, and a reduction in the price of gold. But many of 
those who are most deeply impressed with the necessity of the 
earliest possible recurrence to the ancient standard of the coun- 
try, state, in the strongest terms, the general distress which a 
large and sudden diminution of the paper currency, now the 
only circulating medium of the country, must occasion; while 
others are of opinion, that a very small reduction of the circu- 
lating medium will be sufficient to produce these effects, and 
that little distress would be occasioned. There are some also 
who hold that the present Mint regulations respecting silver are 
the sole cause of the high price and consequent exportation of 
gold, and of course are of opinion, that there need be neither 
reduction nor distress. 

The general result of all the varying sentiments of the wit- 
nesses upon the subject of the foreign exchanges, and of the 
price of gold, may perhaps be thus stated : 

Many of those who maintain, that it is at all times in the 
power of the Bank to exercise a complete control over the 
rise and fall of the exchanges, and of the price of gold, never- 
theless think, that the great loans contracted for since the 
peace, by foreign states; the investments made by persons in 
this country in foreign securities, to the amount, as has been 
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conjectured, of ten or twelve millions; the pressure which took 
place in the money market at Paris and other commercial 
towns on the Continent, and in America; and the great import- 
ation of corn during the last year, have of late concurred in 
lowering the exchanges. They hold indeed, that when our 
circulation was in its former state of payments in specie, no 
payments abroad could bring the exchanges materially below 
their par; but with a paper, that has no such regulator of its 
value, they think that the necessity of payments abroad, from 
whatever cause, does undoubtedly produce a considerable 
effect upon the exchanges, which might however, as they state, 
be always counteracted by a sufficient diminution of paper. 

On the other hand, many of those who attribute the high 
price of gold, and the unfavorable state of the exchanges, 
chiefly to the operation of these latter causes, and who den 
or doubt the fact that the issue of the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land has been excessive, nevertheless think that an excessive 
increase or diminution of their issue might affect the exchanges ; 
but they doubt whether a small increase or diminution would 
produce any marked effect upon them. 

Those, again, whe maintain that the proportion betwixt the 
Mint price of gold and silver, as settled by the recent change in 
our Mint regulations, is the sole cause of the nominal high 
price of gold, think that the real exchange has, for the last two 
years, been in favor of this country; that there has been during 
that period no over issue of bank paper; that had it not been 
for the Mint regulations, gold must have continued to flow into 
this country, as it did in 1816; that there could, therefore, have 
been no demand on the Bank for coin of that metal, for the 
purpose of exportation; and that the Bank could have found 
no difficulty in resuming payments in cash at the time now fixed 
by Parliament. 

It appears to the Committee, upon the whole, that so long 
as the Bank continued liable to pay in cash, it might be conclud- 
ed from reasoning, and has been proved by experience, that 
the variations in the market price of gold, and also in the ex- 
changes, would be confined within much narrower limits, than 
they have been since the restriction upon cash payments. 

Under the ancient system, if an unusual demand were made 
upon the Bank for cash, when the exchanges were above par, 
and the price of gold below the Mint price, as such a demand 
could only be occasioned by some sudden panic, or by a fail- 
ure in commercial credit, and could not, under such circum- 
stances, arise from the profit to be derived from the exportation 
of gold, there might be occasions in which the Bank might 
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think, that with a view to its manufactures of the country, the 
best mode of checking such a demand might be, to make a more 
liberal issue of its notes, and thereby to revive that credit, the 
want of which had produced the embarrassment; but if an un- 
usual demand took place, at a time when, from the state of the 
exchanges and of the price of gold, it evidently arose from the 
profit to be made by the exportation of that metal, the Bank 
always found itself under the necessity of contracting its issues 
for its own security. In the latter case therefore, whether the 
Directors did or did not adopt the principle, that the increase 
or diminution of the paper currency has a decisive influence 
upon the exchanges, they necessarily acted in the same manner 
as if they had fully adopted it. 

There is a difference however, not to be disregarded, in the 
impression likely to be produced upon the public mind, by any 
pressure arising from the measures to be taken by Parliament 
for ensuring the restoration of a metallic standard, as distin- 
guished from those pressures which might be occasionally ex- 
perienced under the former system. These would be felt to be 
the necessary result of the precautions, which, under particular 
circumstances, might be taken by the Bank for its own security; 
and if any temporary inconvenience were produced by them, 
they would manifestly have for their object, to avert an evil 
universally acknowledged to be still greater, viz. the stoppage 
of payment by the Bank; whereas any pressure which might 
now be experienced by too rapid a progress towards the re- 
sumption of cash payments, might be thought to be an evil 
voluntarily and unnecessarily incurred, from an impatience to 
attain an object, respecting which there was more difference of 
opinion, and therefore less readiness to make any considerable 
sacrifice for its speedy attainment. 

It has been also stated to the Committee, that there exists at 
this present moment a considerable degree of embarrassment in 
commercial transactions, which is attributed by some of the 
witnesses to the over-trading which has taken place, encouraged, 
in the opinion of one witness, by the increase of the circulating 
medium in 1817, and is attributed by others to the subsequent 
diminution of that medium. Very different opinions have also 
been stated respecting the probable duration of this embarrass- 
ment; but as all agree respecting its actual existence, a more 
than ordinary degree of caution is required in the adoption of 
any legislative measures which may, even by a temporary 
operation, in any degree aggravate or prolong it. 

These considerations have united to incline the Committee, 
in the proposal which they will submit in the conclusion of 
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their Report, rather to extend the time at which the ultimate 
resumption of cash payments should be required to take place, 
beyond the period at which, according to the best opinion they 
can form, there would be a probability of its easy accomplish- 
ment under ordinary circumstances, than to hazard the ultimate 
success of that measure, by assigning to it the earliest period, 
within which, according to such opinion, it might be safely 
practicable. ‘The measure had better not be begun at all, un- 
less there be a determined purpose to carry it to its completion, 
as an ineffectual attempt might create great mischief and dis- 
tress, and would not leave any beneficial result to repay the 
country for what it may have suffered. 

From thus extending the period, it seems to the Committee, 
that considerable advantages would arise. Those who think 
that the object is to be accomplished only by the means of a con- 
siderable reduction of the notes of the Bank of England, and that 
the inconveniences, which they acknowledge to be thenecessary 
result of such reduction, would be amply compensated by the 
restoration of the ancient metallic pre Ber feel considerable 
anxiety to diminish the extent of these inconveniences. Those 
who expect little or no inconvenience to arise from the mea- 
sures necessary for the attainment of this object, are neverthe- 
less sensible of the difficulties which are opposed to its early ac- 
complishment by the present state of the Bank treasure, and by 
the existing (though as they hope temporary) commercial 
pressure. They are on this latter account particularly desirous 
to allay even those apprehensions which they deem unfounded 
or exaggerated, and are satisfied that, provided the ultimate 
object be secured, the intermediate pressure, whatever may be 
its degree, would be materially lightened by being spread over 
a greater length of time. 

Those, on the other hand, who feel less confident in the effect 
of such a reduction, who think, that even were its effect certain, 
it could only be produced by the creation of a greater degree of 
distress than the public could well bear—who look to the ces- 
sation of those temporary causes, to which they attribute the 
largest share in producing the unfavorable state of exchanges 
and the high price of gold, as the natural remedy for the evil— 
and who expect that in no long space of time, the favorable 
balance of payments (the usual result of the extent and nature 
of our commerce,) will, without incurring any distress by ta- 
king measures for the forcible production of such a change, 
lead insensibly, but with sufficient certainty, to the attainment 
of the object in view—all persons who entertain these opinions, 
must feel still more anxiety for the extension of the period. 

There are, however, some measures of preparation which, 
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whatever time may be fixed, appear desirable, if not indispen- 
sable. 

It is well known that the Bank has always been in the habit 
of making large advances to the Government for the public 
service. These advances are partly made under special Acts 
of Parliament, upon securities therein provided. There is ano- 
ther species of accommodation which has also been afforded by 
the Bank, viz. the Purchase of Exchequer Bills to a large 
amount. For the state of the law upon this subject the Com- 
mittee beg to refer to a paper which has been laid before them, 
and which is inserted in their Appendix. The amount of the 
Exchequer bills and other Government securities, either held or 
purchased by the Bank at different periods, will also be found 
in the account which is there inserted. The different applica- 
tions made by the Treasury to the Bank for accgmmodation 
are fully detailed in the annexed accounts and correspondence. 
The principles upon which the Treasury has acted in making 
these applications during the last four years, are explained in 
a memorandum delivered to the Committee by the first Com- 
missioner of that Board; and important information respecting 
these transactions will be found in the evidence of Mr. Har- 
man, who, during the greatest part of the period last referred to, 
was either Governor or Deputy Governor of the Bank. 

The Committee think it proper to remark, that whatever 
effect the extent of the advances here referred to might have 
had upon the power of the Bank, at any given moment, entirely 
to resume cash payments, supposing other circumstances had 
not intervened to prevent such resumption, they do not appear 
to have had any influence in diminishing the extent of the ac- 
commodation received by the public for commercial purposes. 
In the opinion of most of the witnesses who have been exa- 
mined, the abundance of circulation produced by the liberal 
issue of Bank notes, upon whatever securities they were issued, 
has produced indirectly as great facilities to commerce, as if 
they had been directly issued in commercial discounts. A 
transfer, to a considerable degree, of the discount trade from the 
Bank to private bankers and merchants is stated to have taken 
place; but the facilities afforded to commerce were at least 
as great in the latter case as in the former, as the discounts 
made by the Bank were more restricted in point of time, were 
limited by the necessity imposed upon the applicant of bringing 
two and sometimes more securities, and were granted only at 
five per cent. at a time when private merchants and bankers 
were discounting at a lower rate. 

The effect, however, of the extent of the advances to Govern- 
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ment upon the situation of the Bank, when preparing for a re- 
sumption of cash payments, is evidently to cramp its opera- 
tions, by placing a large proportion of its issues beyond its 
control. The advances made directly to Government are 
only repaid at the period fixed by law. ‘The Exchequer bills 
purchased by the Bank could not be sold in large quantities 
without reducing them to a considerable discount; and this 
discount would bring them into the Exchequer in payment of 
the taxes, to such an extent as might materially derange the 
provisions for the public service. An understanding therefore, 
without express agreement, appears to have prevailed, that, 
when thus purchased, they should not be sold by the Bank. 
On the other hand, the issues of notes upon discount revert to 
the Bank at periods so short, that any reduction of the paper 
so issued, which circumstances may render necessary, is al- 
ways within their reach; with this control over their issues 
they are enabled to feel their way, and to restrict or enlarge 
them, either as the wants of the country may permit or demand, 
or as the state of the exchanges and the price of gold may ap- 
pear to require. 

It appears therefore to the Committee to be highly expedi- 
ent, that means should be taken to repay to the Bank a large 
amount of these advances at an early period. 

In considering the means of providing for the future a safe 
and sufficient circulating medium for the country, the Committee 
were naturally led. to make enquiries as to what had been its 
amount, previously to the Bank restriction, when it consisted 
partly of gold coin and partly of paper; what has been its 
amount during the interval, when there was little or no gold 
coin in circulation; and what is likely to be its amount, and 
what ought to be its composition, when a metallic standard is 
restored. 

Upon the first of these heads they neither found, nor indeed 
could they expect to find, any ground, from which a satisfac- 
tory conclusion could be drawn. ‘The only certain data at any 
period are the notes of the Bank of England. The amount of 
coin rests only upon estimates formed in a great degree upon 
conjecture; and the official accounts offer little information 
respecting the issues of country banks at that period, as the 
stamps upon these notes were then not sufficiently distinguished 
in those accounts from other stamps. Itis known that in 1792 
those issues had been considerably extended; that after the 
commercial difficulties of 1793 they were greatly reduced ; 
and in 1797 had not reached their former amount. 

Taking however the amount of the gold coin in circulation 
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at five millions below the estimate made by the late Lord 
Liverpool, viz. at - - - - - £25,000,000 
The notes of the Bank of England at - 10,500,000 
The Country notes, including Scotland, may 
be conjectured to have been - - 7,000,000 
The amount of circulating medium before 
the Bank restriction will be - t 42,500,000 

Exclusive of silver, and other means of circulation. 

Upon the second head, viz. the amount of the circulating 
medium since the restriction, there are undoubtedly, at least 
as toa portion of the period, somewhat better materials for 
calculation. That part which is certain, viz. the amount 
of the notes of the Bank of England, has borne so much 
higher a proportion to the whole of the circulating medium, 
that the uncertainty which rests upon the remainder, has less 
proportional effect upon the general result. The details of 
these issues appear in the accounts in the Appendix. 

The variations in the amount of these issues, in the week 
immediately preceding, and in that immediately following, 
the payment of the dividend upon the National Debt, are so 
considerable (being from three to five millions in Janu 
and July, and from two to three millions in April and Oc- 
tober), that in considering the general circulation of the coun- 
try, it seems better to take an average of the issues for six 
months, than to form any calculation upon a shorter period. 
Stated upon this principle, it appears that they did not reach 
fifteen millions before the first six months of 1800; that they 
never reached twenty millions before the first six months in 
1810, in the latter six months of which year they exceeded 
24 millions. The variations for the next three years were not 
considerable ;-but the rise during the year 1814 was rapid, 
and carried their amount, upon the average of the last six 
months, to above 28 millions. The lowest point to which 
they fell, was between 26 and 27 millions, in the first six 
months of 1816. The highest to which they rose was in the 
last six months of 1817, when they were at their greatest ave- 
rage amount, viz. 29 millions, and from that period they have 
gradually decreased nearly to 25 millions, previously to the is- 
sue of the last dividends. 


The amount, however, of Bank of England paper actually 
in circulation, is not always to be measured by the extent 
of its issues. When credit is florishing, the reserve of 
Bank of England notes kept by country bankers will be con- 
siderably less, than when any local or general difficulties 
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oblige them to make more ample preparations against large 
and sudden demands ; and this reserve must, in the present 
state of our circulating medium, consist in a great propor- 
tion of notes of the Bank of England, into which their own 
notes are legally convertible. It will consist also, to some 
extent, of notes of other Country banks, in exchange for which 
they can demand from those banks notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Ina state of imperfect credit, the country banks will 
also reduce their own issues, and will either never issue at all, 
or refrain from re-issuing a larger proportion of their own 
notes, which they keep by them ready stamped; so that even 
if the amount of stamped notes actually in existence in’ any 
given year could be ascertained with certainty (which is very 
far from being the case), the proportion of such notes at that 
time actually in circulation could not from thence be inferred 
with accuracy. A similar degree of uncertainty, as to the 
amount of the circulating medium, must exist, as far as it 
arises from the varying reserves of all bankers, even when 
that circulating medium consists in part oi gold, and will then 
equally apply, which it does not now, to the reserve of the 
Bank of England. 

With respect however to that part of our currency, which 
has consisted of Country Bank Notes; the Committee have 
endeavoured, from such accounts as have been furnished them 
from the Stamp Office, to form some estimate of their amount. 
The difficulties of various descriptions, which throw a great 
uncertainty upon any calculations founded upon these ac- 
counts, are explained in statements delivered in by Mr. Sedge- 
wick, which are to be found in the Appendix. From 
these materials two calculations have been drawn. The grounds 
upon which each of them rest are to be found in the Appendix. 
The Committee are inclined to think that of these two approx- 
imating estimates, the second is the best adapted to their view 
of the subject: but they submit them both to the House with a full 
sense of the imperfection to which they are necessarily liable. 

F.7 F 


21,374,000 
20,977,000 
20,047,000 
22,349,000 
21,672,000 
20,378,000 


1810 21,819,000 

1811 21,453,000 

1812 19,944,000 

1813 22,597,000 

1814 22,709,000 

1815 19,011,000 
15,525,000 1816 15,096,000 
15,862,000 1817 - 15,898,000 
20,044,000 - 1818 - 20,507,000 

These estimates must indeed be not only far removed from ac- 
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curacy, respecting any particular year, but many causes of un- 
certainty attach to them even if they were considered merely as 
affording data for calculating the relative circulation of differ- 
ent years. In this respect, however, they derive confirmation, 
especially the latter, from their correspondence with the gene- 
ral tenor of the evidence of persons connected with the country 
banks. The estimates which these persons have formed, as to 
the amount of the country notes, grounded upon local knowledge, 
and extended by inference to the whole kingdom, will be found 
in the Minutes. 

Much important information respecting the nature of this 
circulation will be found in the Evidence, and particularly as to 
the different practice which obtains in different parts of the 
kingdom, more especially in Norfolk and in Lancashire. 

The calculations founded upon the accounts from the Stamp 
Office, (which afford no distinct data prior to the year 1809, ) 
would leave the Committee to suppose that the amount has va- 
ried, between 1810 and 1818, from below 16 to above 22 mil- 
lions ; that it was at the highest in 1814; at the lowest in 1816 
and 1817 ; and that it has again risen in 1818. 

Combining the accurate statements of the issues of the Bank 
of England upon the average of each year, with the result of 
the enquiry into the issues of country banks, the amount would 
stand thus: 


1810. Bank of England 
22,541,000 
Country Banks 


F. 7. F. 8. 


22,541,000 


21,374,000 
—--—44,915,000 
Bank of England 
* 23,282,::00 
Country Banks 
20,977,000 
———- --44, 259,000 
Bank of England 
23,237,000 
Country Banks 
20,047,000 
————--43,284,000 
Bank of England 
24,023,000 
Country Banks 
22,342,000 
—_——- --46, 365,000 


21,819,000 
———--— 44,360,000 


23,282,000 


21,543,000 
———. --44,825,000 


23,237,000 


19,944,000 
—_——--43, 181,000 


24,023,000 


22,597,000 
-————--46,620,000 





1814. Bank of England 
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¥.. 
26,901,000 
Country Banks 
21,672,000 
— --48,573,000 
Bank of England 
26,886,000 
Country Banks 
20,378,000 
———--47 264,000 
Bank of England 
26,574,000 
Country Banks 
15,525,000 
———---42, 099,000 
Bank of England 
28,274,000 
Country Banks 
15,862,000 
——---44, 136,000 
Bank of England 
27,220,000 
Country Banks 
20,044,000 
———- --47 264,000 
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F. 8. 
26,901,000 


22,709,000 
——— --48,610, 000 


26,886,000 


19,011,000 
———---45,897 ,000 


26,574,000 


15,096,000 
—_——---41,670,000 


28,274,000 


15,898,000 
——---44, 172,000 


27,220,000 


20,507,000 
———— --47,727 ,000 


To this must be added about 271,000/. for the average circu- 
lation of unstamped small notes issued by the three Chartered 
Banks in Scotland, which are not included in the Stamp Office 
accounts. 

The result of this estimate would be, that the circulating 
medium of England, as far as it consists of notes,of the Bank 
of England or of Country Bank notes, between 1810 and 1818, 
both years inclusive, has varied from about 42 millions to above 
48 millions; and that it was highest in 1814, and lowest in 
1816. 

With respect to the numerical amount of circulating medium 
necessary to carry on with facility the transactions of the coun- 
try, whatever may be the composition of such circulating me- 
dium, it is evidently impossible to form any judgment. 

The great increase of the transactions of this country in every 
part of its home trade and agriculture ; the rise of the amount 
of its exports and imports (even according to the official value, 
which is much below the real value) from 51,231,000, on the 
average of three years preceding 1797, to 82,750,000, on the 
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average of the three last years of which the accounts have been 
given in; the increase of the charge of the national debt from 
13,430,000 in 1797 to 43,819,000, in 1819; and the amount of 
the taxes, which since 1792 have risen from about 16 to 50 mil- 
lions (an increase occasioned not merely by an increased rate 
of taxation upon the same articles, but by the imposition of 
new taxes upon a great variety of articles), might have been 
expected to require a much larger increase of circulating 
medium. It is, however, obvious that such amount would not 
have necessarily borne any specific proportion to the amount 
of transactions of every kind, or to that of revenue. The flo- 
rishing state of commerce and of credit producing a greater rapi- 
dity of circulation, will have enabled the same quantity of cir- 
culating medium to carry on a much greater amount of trans- 
actions; and the various modifications of credit to which such 
a state of things gives birth, together with the successive im- 
provements in the arrangements of commercial and banking 
business, must have had the same effect to a great extent. 
There must also obviously be a great difference in the required 
amount of a currency consisting of paper only, and that of a 
currency consisting partly of paper, and also, in a large pro- 
portion, of gold. It is to these circumstances, (co-operating 
possibly with others) that we may perhaps attribute the suffi- 
ciency of the circulating medium actually existing to perform 
functions to so much larger an amount than were performed in 
1797 by the circulating medium then existing, which was pro- 
bably not many millions less than at present. 

What proportions the various component parts of the circu- 
lating medium may bear to each other, after the resumption of 
cash payments, it is difficult to conjecture. They must evi- 
dently be influenced by the future regulations of Parliament, 
with respect to the nature and description of the paper cur- 
rency. 

If the paper currency is to be confined, as it was within a 
short period before the Bank restriction, to the issues of notes 
of 10/. and upwards by the Bank of England, and of 5/. and 
upwards by the Country banks, the necessity for a very large 
amount of gold coin for smaller payments is evidently indispen- 
sable. Should Parliament think proper to continue both to 
the Bank of England and to Country Banks the liberty of issu- 
ing notes of a lower denomination, and particularly of 1/. and 
2/., this permission would probably have the effect of keeping 
up a paper circulation, bearing a much larger proportion to the 
whole, than in the former case, and would so far diminish the 
necessity of an extensive circulation of gold coin. But al- 
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though it would diminish that necessity, the degree in which it 
would diminish the demand for gold coin can only be stated as 
matter of conjecture. The established habits of the public 
may operate so decidedly in favor of a paper circulation, that 
there might be only a very small demand for gold coin ; and as 
far as any judgment can be formed from the short interval during 
which the Bank issued gold coin in exchange for their notes, 
before the rise in the market price of gold occasioned a de- 
mand for exportation, this might probably be the case ; the pe- 
riod was however too short to afford sufficient grounds for any 
decisive inference as to the future ; and it is on the other hand 
the opinion of some of the witnesses, that the new coin would 
be preferred to paper. 

The Committee, attaching great importance to the restoration 
of the paper currency to a metallic standard, are also deeply 
impressed with the great advantages of such a currency, when 
so regulated; and they think it highly desirable that a large pro- 
portion at least of the transactions of the country should be 
carried on by that medium. But the question, what proportion 
ought to be so carried on, (if it were a point capable of solution, 
or could be the subject of regulation) wherever a mixt circu- 
lating medium is permitted, is very different from the question, 
what proportion the different classes of such a mixt circulating 
medium will actually bear to each other, when left to be decid- 
ed by the supposed interest, or even by the inclination of the 
public. 

The latter question, however, is one, upon the result of which, 
one way or the other, the most serious practical consequences 
depend. Any judgment to be formed beforehand must unavoid- 
ably be conjectural, and yet upon such judgment we must be 
forced in some degree to act. Upon the greater or less proba- 
bility that, in the event of the opening of the Bank upon the 
ancient system, paper would still be preferred to coin, must 
depend the extent of the accumulation of such coin with which 
the Bank must be prepared to meet that demand. Unless this 
point be rightly estimated, the Bank, on its first re-opening, 
might experience a demand, against which it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to guard. 

If the Bank is to make preparation, in the interval between 
the present time and the expiration of the restriction, to fill 
with gold coin all those channels of circulation which might 
possibly require to be so filled, the very extent of the purchases 
of bullion, necessary to be made for such a purpose, must, in 
some degree, whatever may be the interval, and in a very great 
degree if that interval be short, tend to obstract the attaimment 
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of the ultimate object,—the equalisation of the market price of 
gold to its Mint price; and unless the effect of these purchases 
were counteracted by a rapid reduction of the issues of the 
Bank, for commercial discounts and other purposes, to an ex- 
tent of which the mischief has been so frequently referred to, 
the price of gold might be such at the very moment of the re- 
sumption of cash payments (supposing that moment to be pre- 
viously and unalterably fixed), as to render the continuance of 
such payments difficult and hazardous. 

These considerations have led the Committee to examine, 
with particular attention, a plan which has been suggested to 
them, and which, as it will appear by the Evidence, is viewed 
in a very favorable light by many persons well qualified to 
form a judgment upon such a subject. 

The leading principle of this plan is, to restore to the coun- 
try, by the speediest and safest means, a metallic standard, as 
the regulator of its paper currency, by permitting the Bank to 
pay its notes in gold bullion, at the Mint prite, instead of gold 
coin. 

Various advantages appear to the Committee to attend this 
plan, in preference to a simple resumption, in the first instance, 
of cash payments by the Bank. It establishes, equally with 
cash payments, the principle and the salutary control of a me- 
tallic standard, while it affords the best prospect of avoiding or 
diminishing many of the inconveniences which are by man 
persons apprehended from that measure. It exempts the Bank 
from the obligation of providing a quantity of gold necessary to 
replace, in case the public should prefer coin to paper, all the 
smaller notes, to the amount probably of 15 or 16 millions, 
which are now circulated in London and in the Country; and 
therefore, by relieving the bullion market from this demand, it 
prevents that augmentation of the price of gold, which might 
be the consequence of large purchases of that article made in 
a short space of time, under the pressure of a necessity publicly 
and previously known. And it continues to the Bank, and 
therefore to the nation at large, all the advantages to be derived 
from the employment of a capital equal to the amount of all 
the small notes in circulation, whether of the Bank of England 
or Country Banks. In the one case, this capital would still be, 
as it now is, employed in the support and extension of agricul- 
ture and of commerce, whether foreign or domestic ; in the 
other, it would be merely an addition to the dead stock of the 
country, producing neither profit nor advantage. 

It seems probable also, that when the Bank is made liable to 
pay only in bullion, and that only in exchange for notes to a 
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certain amount, it would be chiefly subject to such demands as 
might arise from the excess of the market price of gold above 
the mit price, and the consequent profit upon exportation. 
To a demand resulting from this source, every Bank issuing 
paper convertible into either of the precious metals, must at all 
times be liable; and unless the market price of gold can be 
kept within certain limits of deviation from the mint price, ei- 
ther by the reduction of the issues of paper, or by the effect of 
a favorable balance of payments upon the exchanges, the 
whole system of banking must necessarily fall to the ground. 
It isno objection, therefore, to this plan, that it does not provide 
against a possible inconvenience, which is, under such circum- 
stances, an inseparable attendant upon all paper currency so 
convertible ; that is, upon all paper currency, which is secured 
from great and inconvenient variations. The plan however 
contains in itself, during the period which may elapse before 
the market price of gold falls to the Mint price, a considerable 
guard even against this danger, a guard which did not exist in 
the mixed state of our currency. As it would be impossible 
for any person to draw bullion from the Bank, except in ex- 
change for Bank notes, no demand could be made upon the 
Bank to any great extent for gold without occasioning a scar- 
city in the currency, which would tend to raise the value of 
_ those notes, and to remove the temptation to present them in 

exchange for bullion. The same circumstance would operate 
to check any demand, which might arise from a sudden panic; 
and the rapidity of such demand, in which its chief danger con- 
sists, might be somewhat diminished by the necessity of collec- 
ting notes to that amount, in exchange for which payment in 
bullion would be demandable. And in whatever degree a dis- 
position may have existed to hoard coin, there would probabl 
be less disposition to demand bullion from the Bank for that 
purpose. 

The Committee, in recommending the principle of this plan 
of resumption to the favorable consideration of the House, 
think it nevertheless their duty to suggest such provisions as 
have occurred to them, by which, in their opinion, without 
weakening its efficacy, or impairing any of its advantages, its 
operation would be facilitated and ensured. 

In the first suggestion of the plan, it was proposed that the 
Bank, upon the removal of the present restriction, should im- » 
mediately pay in bullion at the mint price, instead of paying in 
coin. The Committee have laid before the House, in the former 
part of this Report, the considerations which induce them to 
think that it must be desirable upon the whole to allow a con- 
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siderable interval of time before the Bank should be required to 
resume cash payments upon the ancient system. These con- 
siderations would operate in a great, although not an equal de- 
gree, against the too early adoption of the plan for bullion pay- 
ments atthe mint price. The objection to the prolongation of 
the period in the former case was chiefly this; that the country 
would be left during that period, whatever it might be, without 
the certainty of any progress being made towards the re-adop- 
tion of a metallic standard of value. The interposition of bul- 
lion payments affords means of obtaining this security, which 
cannot be provided with equal advantage under the simple re- 
sumption of cash payments. The resumption of bullion pay- 
ments may, if Parliament should think proper, commence at an 
earlier time, and at the present market price of gold. Succes- 
sive periods might, if thought necessary, be fixed, at which the 
rate of bullion payments should be gradually lowered, until it 
should finally be brought down to the mint price. The same 
principle of gradation could not be applied to payments in coin, 
without the great and obvious inconvenience which must result 
from successive variations in its circulating value. 

The effect of this graduated scale would be, to re-establish 
from the first commencement of its operation, the principle of a 
metallic standard. It would indeed not at once be a recur- 
rence to the ancient standard; but an approximation would be 
gradually made towards it, and at no distant period it would 
be attained. The necessity, under which the Bank would be 
placed of regulating its proceedings with a view to the com- 
mencement of bullion payments upon this system, would 
give a security, perhaps unneessary, but satisfactory to the 
public, that some progress was actually making towards the ul- 
timate object. As the Bank would at the same time be reliev- 
ed from an early recurrence to cash payments upon the an- 
cient system, it would gain a longer interval for the gradual 
accumulation of its treasure ; any reduction of its issues, which 
might be found necessary, might be gradually made; and all 
persons engaged in commerce would also be enabled to accom- 
modate their transactions to the new state of our circulation. 

It has been suggested that the Bank might have the option 
of paying in bullion or in coin ; but the Committee are inclined 
to think, that even at the time when this scale shall have 
reached the mint price, the Bank should begin to pay in bullion 
only. If there is any weight in the argument that one of the 
great advantages of the proposed plan, with the modification 
suggested, is this, that it would render it safe for the Bank to 
open with a much smaller amount of treasure than might be 
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thought necessary for the resumption of cash payments upon 
the ancient system, and therefore that it might begin its ope- 
ration at an earlier period, it is evident, chat were the Bank, 
from a preference to the ancient system, to determine to avail 
itself at that period of the option between bullion and cash pay- 
ments by paying in coin only, it must, in consequence of such 
determination, make more rapid and more extensive purchases 
of gold in the interval, and thereby impede the gradual progress 
of its reduction to the Mint price, which is the main object to 
be attained. 

There is also another evil against which it would be expedi- 
ent to provide a guard; viz. the possibility of an excessive re- 
duction of the circulating medium, during the operation of this 
plan. This might be prevented by imposing upon the Bank 
the obligation of giving their notes in excharige for gold bullion 
(if tendered to them) at fixed prices, either taken somewhat 
below the mint price, or, in the first instance, somewhat below 
the price at which the Bank should commence to pay in 
bullion; or further, if it should be thought proper to introduce 
more than one point in a graduated scale, at prices somewhat 
below those which might successively be fixed. Either of the 
latter expedients would afford a greater security against any 
excessive reduction of the issues of the Bank, but they might 
introduce a degree of complication into the system, and might 
cramp the operations of the Bank in an inconvenient manner; 
and the Committee think that, on the whole, a preferable 
security would be afforded by leaving the Mint open to the 
public, by which any considerable deficiency in the paper cur- 
rency would be supplied, and its effects counteracted by the 
coinage of gold. 

In order to bring before the view of the House, with more 
distinctness, the whole of the plan which the Committee beg 
leave to recommend to their consideration, they will state 
shortly the different parts of which it consists: 

1. That provision should be made by Parliament for a re- 
payment of the debt of Government to the Bank to a conside- 
rable amount, and that a part of that repayment should take 
place some time antecedent to the first period which may 
be fixed for the commencement of bullion payments by the 
Bank : 

2. That from and after the Ist of December 1819, or at 
latest the Ist of February 1820, the Bank of England shall be 
required to pay its notes in gold bullion duly assayed and 
stamped in His Majesty’s Mint, if demanded, in sums of not 
less than the value of 60 ounces, at the price 4/. 1s. per ounce 
of standard bullion; that on the Ist of November 1820, or at 
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such other period as may be fixed, the price shall be reduced 
to 3/. 19s. 6d., unless the Bank shall have previously reduced 
it to that rate, it being always understood that the price, when 
once lowered, shall not again be raised by the Bank; and that 
on the Ist of May 1821, the Bank shall pay its notes, if de- 
manded, in gold bullion, in sums of not less than the value of 
30 ounces, at the price of 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce of standard 
bullion: 

3. That a weekly account of the average amount of notes in 
circulation during the preceding week, shall be transmitted to 
the Privy Council; and a quarterly account of the average 
amount of notes in circulation during the preceding quarter, 
shall be published in the London Gazette: 

4. That for two years, from and after the first of May 1821, 
the Bank shall pay its notes in gold bullion only at the Mint 
price; and that whenever Parliament shall think proper to re- 
quire the Bank to pay its notes in coin, notice thereof shall be 
given to the Bank one year before hand, such notice not to be 
given before the first of May 1822. 

Should Parliament think proper to adopt this plan for the 
regulation of the Bank of England, it is evident that provisions 
must be made for applying the same principle to the Bank of 
Ireland. 

The Committee are perfectly aware of an objection which 
may be stated to this plan, viz. that during its operation the 
country will probably have no currency except paper, for pay- 
ments beyond 40 shillings, and that the advantage resulting 
from the convertibility of Bank notes into bullion appears to 
be given, at least in the first instance, only to the holders of 
large sums. 

In answer to this it must be remembered, that so long as the 
price of gold shall continue high enough to afford a profit upon 
the melting and exportation of coin, framed according to the 
present Mint regulations, there can be no circulation of gold 
coin in the country. Under such circumstances any further 
issue of gold coin would be useless. It would indeed be worse 
than useless, as the purchase of the bullion to be coined would 
raise the price of gold, and the expence of coining it would 
be a waste of public money. Such an issue could only be 
useful whenever the price of gold is so far below the Mint price 
as to compensate for the interest lost during the time of coin- 
age. But, although the Committee entertain great hopes that, 
during the operation of the plan in question, the price of gold 
will fall to the Mint price at an earlier period than what is fixed 
for its completion, yet the plan itself presumes that such fall 
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may not take place and have been established before the Ist 
of May 1821. 

Under this uncertainty it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to foresee any moment previous to that date at which it might 
be expedient to make such an issue, or at which the public 
would be able to avail itself of the power of resorting to the 
Mint for the conversion of bullion into coin. But it will be 
able to avail itself of that power under the operation of this 
plan at as early a period as could reasonably be expected under 
any plan for the simple resumption of cash payments. In the 
interval the currency must consist (as it has long consisted) of 
paper alone; but, from the moment this plan begins to operate, 
this paper would have what it has not had since the Bank re- 
striction, and what it could not have in the interval preceding a 
simple resumption of cash payments, a metallic standard for 
its regulator. The holder of large sums in notes would indeed 
have the power of converting them into bullion at a fixed price 
by presenting them at the Bank; but the holder of a small sum 
in notes has not now, and could not have the power of convert- 
ing it into coin, under circumstances when, as has been before 
stated, no coin could remain and circulate in the country. The 
latter, therefore, is exposed to no disadvantage whatever during 
the operation of the present plan, to which he would not be ex- 
posed during the interval which must precede a simple resump- 
tion of cash payments. But he derives from the first moment 
of its commencement a participation in the security against 
fluctuation afforded to the holder of large sums. 

This detail of the plan now proposed by the Committee will, 
they hope, be sufficient to explain both its nature and its 
objects. Above all, they trust it will be manifest that the 
plan is now recommended by them as a temporary measure, as 
the mode which appears to them at once the most desirable, 
and the most effectual for the attainment of the object which 
Parliament has in view,—the restoration of our currency to its 
ancient standard of metallic value. They think it probable, 
as they have already stated, that this object may thus be at- 
tained at a period comparatively earlier than that for which 
they have ultimately provided. But they entertain a confident 
expectation that in this mode it will be effected at that period, 
if not before, and with the least practical inconvenience to any 
of the interests which it may affect. 

After the attainment of this first and great object, many im- 
portant questions will still remain to be determined by the Le- 
gislature, respecting the system on which our currency, when 
regulated by a metallic standard, may in other respects, with 
most advantage, be ultimately and permanently founded. But 
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in these points the Committee think they should have exceeded 
the limits of their duty, if they had ventured at the present pe- 
riod even to form, much more if they had submitted to Parlia- 
ment, any final or decisive opinion. 

Whether the whole of our circulation and currency shall 
thenceforth be replaced either entirely on its ancient footing, or 
with what degree of alteration, particularly in respect of the 
smaller notes, the issue of which was formerly prohibited; whe- 
ther the payments of the Bank shall be made at their option in 
bullion or in coin; or those payments continuing to be made in 
bullion only, the Mint shall be open to the public for coining 
such bullion into gold coin, with or without a seignorage or 
brassage; or whether, with a view to realise to the country a 
profit equal to the whole value of the gold employed as dead 
capital for the purpose of circulation, an endeavour shall be 
made to confine the whole of our currency (except for the 
small — now made in silver) to paper only, but to paper 
regulated by convertibility into bullion—these, with the nume- 
rous details connected with and dependent on them, are points, 
upon which the House will find much useful information in 
various parts of the Evidence contained in the Minutes, and 
upon which the Committee are satisfied that a better judgment 
than can be formed at present, will be derived from the 
experience of the operation of the plan immediately in ques- 
tion. 

With respect to the decision to be taken as to the future cir- 
culation of the smaller notes, the Committee are fully sensible 
that all views of expediency or profit in this respect must be 
combined with another most important consideration, that of 
the comparative facility with which such paper, or the coins 
for which it is substituted, may respectively be counterfeited. 
This point is essential to the success of any measure on this 
subject, and it is of great weight in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, as connected with the comparative degree of temptation 
or encouragement, which any of these systems may afford to 
crime, and the consequent necessity of frequent and severe 
punishment. ; 

Under these impressions the Committee have endeavoured 
with much anxiety to obtain information as to the progress 
and probable results of the enquiries which have lately been 
made, under the authority of His Majesty's Commission, into 
the means of preventing or rendering much more difficult than 
at present, the forgery of Bank paper. They have learnt that 
these results are not precvemgen, hay vegys to be brought with this 
view ina complete shape under the consideration of Parli- 
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ament; but they find that the very able persons whose attention 
has been so beneficially employed in the examination of this 
subject, entertain sanguine expectations that the principles 
which they have adopted for this purpose will, in their appli- 
cation, provide, if not a complete, at least a much more eflec- 
tive check than has been provided by any means yet adopted 
for the security of the Bank and of the Public. In so far as 
the Committee has felt itself competent to judge of the pro- 
bable operation of those principles, they fully partake in this 
hope; and it is much strengthened by learning, from the tes- 
timony of the Governor of the Bank of Ireland, that the appli- 
cation even of a part of those principles has been found there 
in a very great degree, effectual for that purpose. 

There is another point th which the Committee think it of 
great importance that Parliament should advert. The large 
amount and nature of the advances made by the Bank for the 
public service, have been stated, on different occasions, as 
opposing considerable obstacles to the measures which would 
otherwise have been adopted by the Bank ; and the plan now 
recommended essentially depends upon a previous reduction 
of them. But the inconvenience of this mode of habitually 
providing for the public exigencies, to so great an extent, is not 
merely temporary. It involves principles of considerable mo- 
ment, with reference to the relation in which Government and 
the Bank are thereby placed towards each other. This system 
is not however of recent date. It had been acted upon toa 
large extent, for a long period of years before the first restric- 
tion upon the Bank. The amount of the advances appears to 
have subsequently increased with the succeeding embarrass- 
ments of the public service, and the extraordinary exertions 
of the concluding years of the last war naturally produced an 
unprecedented extention of them. A considerable reduction 
of these advances has since been effected, and a still further 
diminution of them is recommended in this Report. It will be 
for the wisdom of Parliament to determine, whether in order 
to guard against the unobserved recurrence of this practice, 
some permanent regulation ought not to be established, ex- 
tending the very narrow restraint, under which the Bank was 
originally placed in this respect; but imposing some new 
principle of limitation, so as on the one hand to allow the Bank 
such a free use of its capital, as might enable it, (as it appears 
to have done previously to the Bank restriction) to invest either 
the whole or some limited proportion thereof if not demanded 
for commercial discounts, in the purchase of government secu- 
rities, and on the other to prevent it from engaging in such pur- 
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chases for the accommodation of Government, when its own 
convenience or imterest did not require them, or from entering 
into any engagement, express or implied, which shall prevent 
its bringing those securities freely into the market. It is 
obvious, that in imposing any new principle of limitation, 
exception must be made for cases of great emergency, to be 
stated to Parliament and provided for by its express authority. 

Whatever may be the decision of Parliament upon all or 
any of the measures now in contemplation, the Committee 
think it will be desirable to repeal the laws which prohibit the 
melting and exportation of the coin, and which enact that all 
bullion intended for exportation shall be sworn to consist of 
foreign gold or silver. The policy of these laws has long been 
held by the best writers on the subject to be at least dubious. 
From the nature of the article, so portable and so easily con- 
cealed, they could hardly be expected to be efficacious, and 
experience has abundantly proved their inefficacy. Notwith- 
standing the existence of these laws, the whole, or nearly the 
whole of the gold coin of this kingdom, amounting, probably, 
to between 20 and 30 millions, has entirely disappeared, and 
scarcely aremnant now remains of the sovereigns which were 
issued in the year 1817. The prohibition, indeed, adds some- 
thing to the difficulty, and consequently to the expense of ex- 
portation and may therefore be supposed to operate, in some 
degree, as a seignorage upon our coin—but it is a seignorage 
perpetually varying, according to the greater or lesser facilities 
for smuggling which may at different moments exist, and 
affording therefore an uncertain, and in point of fact, an 
inadequate protection. 

The meansalso, by which this protection is afforded are high- 
ly objectionable, there being no possibility of distinguishing 
between bullion produced by the melting of foreign or of Eng- 
lish coin. The only security isthat of an oath; and the law, 
therefore, has no other operation than to offer a great, and, as 
experience proves, a successful temptation to perjury. 

Even upon our ancient system of coinage, in which the va- 
lue of the metal in coin is equal to that of the metal in bul- 
lion, and the whole expense of the coinage falls upon the 
public, it may be doubted whether the prohibition does not 
increase rather than diminish that expense; although the lat- 
ter was probably one of the chief objects which the law had 
in view. As our coin is now either melted previously to ex- 
portation, or melted in the country to which it is exported, 
because it is not there known or current, when it returns, it 
returns in the shape of bullion, and, if the Mint is open, and 
the price such as to make it worth coining, it is carried to 
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the Mint and coined at the public expense. Whereas, if our 
coin were legally exportable, it would probably return into 
this country as coin, whenever the state of the exchanges ren- 
dered it a more profitable remittance than bills or merchan- 
dise. Nocountry in Europe has maintained so large a me- 
tallic currency as France, without any prohibition upon the 
melting, the export, or the sale of the coin. 

The Committee cannot conclude their Report without ad- 
verting to the opinions which have been expressed, and very 
fully explained by some of the witnesses, that the present 
regulations of the Mint for the coinage of silver must of them- 
selves occasion a perpetual drain of gold from this country, 
and thereby oppose an insurmountable obstacle to the re- 
sumption of metallic payments by the Bank at the ancient 
standard of value. These opinions have been directly and 
strongly controverted by other witnesses. The Committee 
more particularly refer to the evidence of Mr. Page and Mr. 
Fletcher on one side, and Mr. Mushett on the other; and 
to a paper received from the Master of His Majesty’s Mint: 
but much important information on this part of the subject 
may likewise be collected from the testimony of others, whose 
sentiments and authority upon such matters must be of 
great weight. The Committee being fully sensible, that if 
the opinions of the two first witnesses be well founded, any 
attempt to remove the restriction upon the Bank must prove 
ineffectual, unless the Mint regulations for the coinage of 
silver were first altered, according to the principle upon which 
that opinion appears to be founded, have given this part of 
the subject full consideration ; and they think it their duty 
to state, that they see no grounds to apprehend that the pre- 
sent Mint regulations respecting the Silver coinage, so long 
as such Silver Coin shall not be a legal tender beyond the 
amount of forty shillings, and the Mint shall not be open to 
the public for the coinage of that metal, will oppose any 
obstacle to the successful execution of the plan, which they 
have ventured to recommend. 

The House will find in various parts of the Evidence, and 
in the Appendix, a great mass of valuable information, illus- 
trating not only those points which the Committee have dwelt 
upon in their Report, but also many other points of consi- 
derable importance, to which they did not think it necessary 
to advert. They have judged it best to confine themselves 
as much as possible to a practical view of the question re- 
ferred to them by the House, and to rest the proposal which 
they have brought forward upon grounds which might re- 
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commend it sufficiently, if not equally, to persons widely 
differing in opinion upon many of the considerations in- 
volved in any discussion upon so extensive and complicated 
a subject. 
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‘Tue Directors of the Bank of England, having taken into 
their most serious consideration the Reports of the Secret 
Committees of the two Houses of Parliament, appointed to 
inquire into the State of the Bank of England, with reference 
to the expediency of the Resumption of Cash Payments at the 
period now fixed; have thought it their duty to lay before His 
MAaAsksty’s Ministers, as early as possible, their sentiments, 
with regard to the measures suggested by these Committees 
for the approbation of Parliament. 

In the first place, it appears that, in the view of the Com- 
mittees, the measure of the Bank recommencing Cash Pay- 
ments on the 5th of July next, the time prescribed by the exist- 
ing law, “ is utterly impracticable, and would be entirely in- 
efficient, if not ruinous.” 

Secondly, it appears, that the two Committees have come to 
their conclusion at a period, when the outstanding Notes of the 
Bank of England do not much exceed 25,000,000/.; when the 
price of Gold is about 4/. 1s. per ounce; and when there is 
great distress, from the stagnation of Commerce, and the fall 
of prices of imported Articles. 

It must be obvious to His Majesty’s Ministers, that, as long 
as such a state of things shall last, or one in any degree simi- 
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lar, without either considerable improvement on one side, or 
growing worse on the other, the Bank, acting as it does at pre- 
sent, and keeping its Issues nearly at the present level, could 
not venture to return to Cash Payments, with any probability 
of benefit to the Public, or safety to the Establishment. 

The two Committees of Parliament, apparently actuated by 
this consideration, have advised that the Bank shall not open 
payments in Coin for a period of four years, but shall be 
obliged, from the Ist of May 1821, to discharge their Notes in 
standard Gold Bullion, at mint price, when demanded in sums 
not amounting to less than thirty ounces. And, as it appears 
to the Committees expedient, that this return to payments at 
mint price should be made gradually, they propose that on the 
first day of February next, the Bank should pay their Notes in 
Bullion, if demanded in sums not less than sixty ounces, at the 
rate of 4/. 1s. an ounce, and from the 1st of October 1820 to 
the Ist of May following, at 3/. 19s. 6d. an ounce. 

If the Directors of the Bank have a true comprehension of 
the views of the Committees in submitting this scheme te Par- 
liament, they are obliged to infer, that the object of the Com- 
mittees is to secure, at every hazard, and under every possible 
variation of circumstances, the return of payments in Gold at 
mint price for Bank Notes, at the expiration of two years; 
and that this measure is so to be managed, that the mint price 
denominations shall ever afterwards be preserved, leaving the 
market or exchange price of Gold to be controlled by the 
Bank, solely by the amount of their issues of Notes. 

It further appears to the Directors, with regard to the fmal 
execution of this plan, and the payment of Bank Notes in 
Gold at mint price, that discretionary power is to be taken 
away from the Bank; and that it is merely to regulate its 
Issues, and make purchases of Gold, so as to be enabled to 
answer all possible demands, whenever its Treasury shall be 
again open for the payment of its Notes. 

Under these impressions, the Directors of the Bank think it 
right to observe to His Majesty’s Ministers, that being engaged 
to pay on demand their Notes in statutable Coin, at the mint 
price of 3/.17s. 104d. an ounce, they ought to be the last per- 
sons who should object to any measure calculated to effect that 
end; but as it is incumbent on them to consider the effect of 
any measure to be adopted, as operating upon the general 
issue of their Notes, by which all the private Banks are regu- 
lated, and of which the whole Currency, exclusive of the 
Notes of private Bankers, is composed, they feel themselves 
obliged, by the new situation in which they have been placed 
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by the Restriction Act of 1797, to bear in mind, not less their 
duties to the Establishment over which they preside, than their 
duties to the Community at large, whose interest in a pecuniary 
and commercial relation, have in a great degree been confided 
to their discretion. 

The Directors being thus obliged to extend their views, and 
embrace the interests of the whole Community, in their consi- 
deration of this measure, cannot but feel a repugnance, how- 
ever involuntary, to pledge themselves in approbation of a 
System, which, in their opinion, in all its great tendencies and 
operations, concerns the Country in general more than the im- 
mediate interests of the Bank alone. 

It is not certainly a part of the regular duty of the Bank, 
under its original institution, to enter into the general views of 
Policy, by which this great Empire is to be governed, in all its 
Commercial and Pecuniary transactions, which exclusively be- 
long to the Administration, to Parliament, and to the Commu- 
nity at large; nor is it the province of the Bank to expound 
the Principles, by which these views ought to be regulated. Its 
peculiar and appropriate duty is the management of the con- 
cers of the Banking Establishment, as connected with the 
payment of the Interest of the National Debt, the lodgments 
consigned to its care, and the ordinary advances it has been ac- 
customed to make to Government. 

But when the Directors are now to be called upon, in the 
new situation in which they are placed by the Restriction Act, 
to procure a fund for supporting the whole National Currency, 
either in Bullion or in Coin, and when it is proposed that they 
should effect this measure within a given period, by regulating 
the market price of Gold by a limitation of the amount of the 
Issue of Bank Notes, with whatever distress such limitation 
may be attended to individuals, or the community at large ; 
they feel it their bounden and imperious duty to state their sen- 
timents thus explicitly, in the first instance to His Majesty’s 
Ministers, on this subject, that a tacit consent and concur- 
rence at this juncture may not, at some future period, be con- 
strued into a previous implied sanction on their part, of a 
System, which they cannot but consider fraught with very great 
uncertainty and risk. 

It is impossible for them to decide beforehand what shall be 
the course of events for the next two, much less for the next 
four years ; they have no right to hazard a flattering conjecture, 
for which they have not real grounds, in which they may be 
disappointed, and for which they may be considered responsi- 
ble. They cannot venture to advise an unrelenting continuance 
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of pecuniary pressures upon the Commercial world, of which it 
is impossible for them either to foresee or estimate the conse- 
quences. 

The Directors have already submitted to the House of Lords 
the expediency of the Bank paying its Notes in Bullion at the 
market price of the day, with a view of seeing how far favor- 
able Commercial balances may operate in restoring the former 
order of things, of which they might take advantage: and with 
a similar view they have proposed, that Government should 
repay the Bank a considerable part of the sums that have been 
advanced upon Exchequer Bills. 

These two measures would allow time for a correct judg- 
ment to be fermed upon the state of the Bullion market, and 
upon the real result of those changes, which the late war may 
have produced, in all its consequences, of increased public Debt, 
increased Taxes, increased Prices, and altered relations, as to 
Interest, Capital, and Commercial dealings with the Continent; 
and how far the alterations thus produced are temporary or 
permanent; and to what extent, and in what degree, they ope- 
rate. ; 

It was the design of the Directors, in pursuance of the before- 
mentioned two Measures, to take advantage of every circum- 
stance which could enable the Bank to extend its purchases of 
Bullion, as far as a legitimate consideration of the ordinary 
wants of the Nation, for a sufficient Currency, could possibly 
warrant. Beyond this point, they do not consider themselves 
justified in going, upon any opinion, conjecture, or speculation, 
merely their own; and when a system is recommended, which 
seems to take away from the Bank any thing like a discretion- 
ary consideration of the necessities and distresses of the Com- 
mercial world; if the Directors withhold their previous consent, 
it is not from a want of deference to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or to the opinions of the Committees of the two Elouses 
of Parliament, but solely from a serious feeling, that they have 
no right whatever to invest themselves, of their own accord, with 
the responsibility of countenancing a measure, in which the 
whole community is so deeply involved; and possibly to com- 
promise the universal Interests of the Empire, in all the relations 
of Agriculture, Manufacture, Commerce, and Revenue, by a 
seeming acquiescence, or declared approbation, on the part of 
the Directors of the Bank of England. 

The consideration of these great questions, and of the degree 
in which all these leading and commanding interests may be 
affected by the measure proposed, rests with the legislature; 
and it is for them, after solemn deliberation, and not for the 
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Bank, to determine and decide upon the course to be adopted. 

Whatever reflections may have from time to time been cast 
upon the Bank, whatever invidious representations of its con- 
duct may have been made, the cautious conduct it adopted, in 
so measuring the amount of Currency, as to make it adequate 
to the wants both of the Nation and of the Government, at the 
same time keeping it within reasonable bounds, when compared 
with what existed before the war, as is shown in the Lords’ 
Reports, pages 10, 11, 12 and 13, the recent effort to return to 
a system of Cash Payments, which commenced with the fairest 
prospects (but which was afterwards frustrated by events that 
could not be foreseen nor controlled by the Bank;) are of them- 
selves a sufficient refutation of all the obloquy, which has been 
so undeservedly heaped upon the Establishment. 

The Directors of the Bank of England, in submitting these 
Considerations to His Majesty's Ministers, request that they 
may be allowed to assure them, that it is always their anxious 
desire, as far as depends upon them, to aid, by every consistent 
means, the measures of the Legislature, for furthering the pro- 
sperity of the Empire. 


ROBERT BEST, Sec. 
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IT is proposed, in the following observations, to take a general view 
of the commerce of the Indian Archipelago, more especially among 
the native states who are not under the control of a foreign pow- 
er; to consider in how far that commerce may be advantageous to 
this country, both in extending the consumption of our staple ma- 
nufactures, and in the demand for the produce of those states in the 
China market; and at the same time to point out the insecurity of 
the present trade from Great Britain and British India to China, if 
timely measures of precaution be not taken to meet the progress of 
the Americans in China, and to guard against the system of ex- 
clusive authority which the Netherlands government are endea- 
vouring to establish throughout the eastern seas. It is not that 
I expect to offer many new facts relative to the commerce of 
these countries; but probably a concise explanation of the cir- 
cumstances already known, may place the subject in a more 
striking point of view than what it has been supposed to possess ; 
and as questions of the greatest national interest are often under- 
rated or overlooked, merely because the scene of action is distant 
and not familiar, it becomes the duty of those who from local 
situation have been more accustomed to give their attention to 
such matters, to communicate frankly the result of their personal 
experience. With this view of the subject, I am anxious to point 
out the probable consequences of leaving a foreign nation to ob- 
tain the sole command of the eastern seas, and to control the 
trade and industry of the native population of those islands. 

And’ this question is of no trivial importance ; there is at the 
present moment an acknowledged want of field for the employ- 
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ment of the capital of our merchants. Commerce has been car- 
ried to an extent which cannot be continued, now that the Euro- 
pean nations are at liberty to encourage their domestic manufac- 
tures ; it has become therefore more necessary than ever to seek 
for distant markets; and there is a field still open in China and 
in the eastern seas, which I think may be obtained without any 
considerable expense, and without interfering with the legitimate 
rights of other nations. 

But the more clearly to explain this question, it is necessary 
to offer some remarks on the course and nature of the trade in 
the Indian Archipelago, and on the consumption of the products 
of these islands in China. 

From the earliest times of which there is any record, the fo- 
reign trade in the Indian islands was carried on at certain ports 
or emporia, to which the native traders resorted with the pro- 
duce of their respective countries, and bartered it for the com- 
modities of Europe and of China.—Acheen, Malacca, and Bantam, 
were chief places of this description, until the Dutch established 
a paramount authority, and by obtaining an exclusive control in 
the minor ports, were enabled to force the native trade to Batavia. 
They wished to render this place the emporium of their eastern 
possessions, and when they had subdued any of the neighbouring 
Native states, they uniformly exacted the execution of a treaty which 
stipulated that the produce and trade of the country should be 
placed at their disposal, and the local port regulations be made 
subject to their immediate direction; the consequence of which 
necessarily was, that they became enabled to change the course 
of the native trade, (so far as it was not comprehended in their 
own monopoly,) to such ports as best suited their policy and cone 
venience. 

But the native traders have at all times been unwilling to pro- 
ceed to Batavia ; the regulation was contrary to established usage, 
and to the ordinary and convenient course of their voyage ; it was 
both arbitrary and oppressive ; and whenever the Dutch government 
were too weak to enforce submission, it was evaded. Thus it 
will be found that Rhio was a place of great resort, although the 
Dutch would rather have directed the native trade to Malacca; 
and as soon as the eastern seas became more free, Penang rose 
to commercial importance; and a direct intercourse was esta- 
blished between the East India Company’s possessions and the 
Indian Archipelago; and hence it has followed that the British 
nation has acquired an interest in the commerce of these islands 
which was not formerly possessed. The mutual relations thus 
established, have led to an increased consumption of European 
manufactures among the Malay tribes, and have tended to im- 
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prove their habits and condition, by presenting to them a ready 
and unrestricted sale of the produce of their industry; and the 
Netherlands government cannot prohibit the continuance of these 
relations without committing a positive injury on the legitimate 
rights of Great Britain.’ 

It may also be presumed, that if a conveniently situated port 
were established under the British flag, that port would be re- 
sorted to by the Malay and Chinese traders, in preference to 
proceeding to Batavia; because such a course would be con- 
formable to former usage and convenience ; and, further, because 
the natives of the eastern islands have, on more than one occasion, 
during and since the restitution of Java, evinced a decided pre- 
ference towards the British nation. 

The trade between China and the islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago is of ancient date, and of considerable extent ; the Chinese 
junks proceed annually to Java, to the Celebes and Suluh Islands, 
and to the principal ports on the island of Borneo: they also go 
annually to Palembang on the coast of Sumatra, and to the islands 
of Bintang and Lingin: their export cargo from China consist- 
ing principally of coarse earthenware and silks, together with 
various articles of domestic consumption among the Chinese set- 
tlers residing on the different islands: gongs also are a great article 
of export from China to Borneo. In return the junks receive 
sugar from Java; tin from Banca;* and from almost all the 
islands, edible birds’-nests,’ tripang (otherwise called sea-slug) 


*In a report made by the Dutch Governor of Malacca to the Governor 
General at Batavia in the year 1793, it isobserved that “all vessels 
from Siam, Cambogia, Borneo, and China pass by Bintang, which forms the 
southern side of the Strait of Sincapore at its opening from the China Sea; it 
lies also in the track of Buggese vessels trading to Malacca; and Rhio has 
become the principal mart for Chinese goods used by the Malays, who, as 
I have ob-erved, bring hither their produce, so well calculated for the China 
market, for sale. 

? The Chinese prefer the Banca tin to any other, and will pay about 1-7th 
more for it than for the Cornish tin. The greater part of the tin procured 
.in Banca is sent to the China market; and the quantity obtained from the 
Banca mines has been as follows: 

In the year 1814——19,149 peculs, of 133lbs. per pecul. 

1815——25, 190 
1816 26,677 

3 The birds’-nests are distinguished by the Chinese by the names of 
Pashat and Chikot, and each kind is divided into three classes of best, 
middle, and inferior quality; the sale is su certain that birds’-nests are 
considered equiv aient to specie, and the average selling price of the two kinds 
has been estimated to be, the Pashat at 3,200 Spanish dollars, the Chikot 
at 2,200 Spanish dollars per pecul. It is estimated that more than 200 
peculs of birds’-nests are annually imported at Canton, and that the supply 
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a kind of holithurea, and some other articles which are among 
the luxuries of a Chinese epicure; besides rattans, wax, woods 
employed in dyeing, and other such products of woody uncultivat- 
ed countries. 

There is moreover a considerable native trade among the islands 
themselves: Java supplies most of them with salt and with cot- 
ton cloths ; gambier is a very principal article of export from 
Bintang: iron is found in Borneo, and exported from Banjar- 
massin to Pontiana, where it sells at a higher rate than the Euro- 
pean iron: these, with rattans, mats, dammar, agar-agar, (a 
species of sea-weed which is used for food) and other minor ar- 
ticles in common use, furnish cargoes to the numerous vessels 
that trade along the coasts in the eastern seas, and shew the 
extent of the trade that might be looked for if the native po- 
pulation were allowed the fair progress, which in the ordinary 
course of the human mind they would attain to, if they were 
not restrained by the shackles which European policy imposes on 
them. 

But I proceed to a more particular notice of the ground that 
had not been occupied, by any European power, at the date of the 
latest advices from Batavia. 

The convention concluded between Great Britain and the 
Netherlands in the year 1814, has restored to the latter govern- 
ment the factories and establishments which the Dutch held in 
the year 1803. ‘This restitution has comprehended Java, the 
Moluccas, and Celebes, with their respective dependencies; but it 
does not express that the Netherlands government shall, under this 
convention, have a right to resume factories or establishments 
which were not in the year 1803 actually held or administered by 
the Dutch; and it may reasonably be doubted, whether it was 
intended to convey the restitution of those establishments which 
the Dutch had abandoned between the year 1803, and the date of 
the signature of the convention. 

On the decision that may be taken on these different views of 
the subject, the present field in the Indian seas becomes more or 
less narrowed. If it be admitted that such positions as were not 
held by the Dutch in the year 1803, have not been given up to 
them by this country, all the establishments which have been re- 
sumed for the Netherlands government on the western coast of 
Borneo, since the restitution of Java was carried into effect, become 


might be extended to 500 peculs, without much n-k of lowering the sare priee. 

Sea-slug is of several kinds, and various in estimatiun accordiiigiy —the 
average sale price of the whole may be calculated at about 65 Spanish 
dollars per pecul, and the annual demand is not less than 400 peculs. 
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open to further consideration and discussion; and if a formal 
abandonment of factories held in the year 1803, has excluded 
such factories from the terms of the convention above alluded 
to, Banjarmassin, on the south-east coast of Borneo does not 
belong to the Netherlands government by virtue of that con- 
vention. 

It is indeed stated in the latest accounts from India, that the 
present authorities at Batavia have not only re-occupied all the 
possessions which the Dutch at any time held in Borneo, but have 
also declared the Netherlands government to be the sovereign of 
that island, and have it in contemplation to place the whole Archi- 
pelago under one general system which shall secure the monopoly 
of its commerce in their own hands, and exclude other nations 
from any direct participation or access ; but it can hardly be argued 
that these more recent arrangements, which would materially affect 
the rights and interests of this country, and were not included, 
nor perhaps imagined, when the convention of 1814 was framed, 
can be considered conclusive until they are found to be consistent 
with the system of political relations in Europe. 

On the present occasion then it may be assumed, that those is- 
lands or countries which are not comprehended in the cluster of the 
Moluccas or Celebes, and have not been actually restored under 
the convention which was concluded with the Netherlands go- 
vernment in the year 1814, constitute a field that is still open in 
the eastern seas: Java, of course, does not come within the scope 
of the argument; and Bali, though not actually occupied by the 
Dutch, is too near to their establishments to be, alone, worthy of 
consideration. I proceed therefore to notice the commercial 
facilities within the space that remains open; tracing the dif- 
ferent positions round the eastern and northern coast of Borneo, 
to the Straits of Sincapore. 

The Suluh islands, and that part of Borneo which is dependent 
or tributary to them, come first in this track, and may be con- 
sidered to include Magindano and the other islands, which do not 
acknowledge the authority of the European government at 
Macassar. 

A mission was sent to them from Batavia, in the year 1814, 
for the purpose of renewing the treaty which had been concluded 
in 1774, when the island of Balambangan was taken possession of, 
and the authority of the Suluh government in Borneo was trans- 
ferred to the East India Company. It appears from the infor- 
mation then obtained, that the government of the Suluhs is 
nominally administered by a despotic sovereign, but is in fact 
controlled by a few powerful chiefs, who are the proprietors of the 
greater part of the armed vessels, which, under the general name 
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of Ladrones, scour the adjacent seas, and plunder indiscriminately 
whatever falls in their way. The native chiefs in Magindano, and 
of the extensive settlement in Celebes called Tantoli, are also 
connected with them, and it is estimated that the collective strength 
of these piratical establishments will amount to about 200 armed 
prows, of different strength and dimensions, and from six to seven 
thousand fighting men. ‘They make descents on the neighbouring 
islands, and generally lay waste the country where they land, and 
carry off the inhabitants, whom they afterwards sell or employ as 
slaves.' On their return tlie booty is divided, and one-fourth of 
it falls to the share of the Sultan and his principal chiefs. 

The great Suluh island is the principal market for the sale of 
their plunder; and the Magindano pirates resort thither for the 
same purpose ; but besides this trafic, there is a regular trade, 
principally with the annual junks from China, and, by tacit agree- 
ment, no violence or interruption is offered to it. ‘The junks bring 
European manufactures, and coarse China goods; and they convey 
back camphor, birds’-nests, betle-nut, rattans, &c. including about 
£20 tons of mother of pearl shell, and a small quantity of pearls. 

Of the island of Borneo, and especially the Bay of Malludu 
and the division termed Borneo Proper on the north and north- 
west coast, the following account has been given by the late Dr. 
Leyden. ‘ Borneo Proper is one of the states which grows rice 
enough for its own consumption ; its camphor is the best in the 
world, but does not exceed the annual quantity of 35 peculs of 
133 pounds per pecul. When the original settlement was formed 
in Balambangan in 1774, Mr. Jesse found that not more than 
4000 peculs were produced ; and I understand the country still 
produces pepper equal at least to that quantity. The trade between 
Borneo and the Chinese port Ammoy is very considerable ; 
according to Foster there were seven junks at Borneo in 1775, 
and the return cargoes procured by the Chinese are chiefly cam- 
phor, sea-slug, tortoise-shell, birds’-nests, dammer, sandal-wood, 
‘rattans, and various articles used in dyeing. 

«The commodities produced at Malludu are nearly the same as 
at Borneo Proper; it abounds particularly in rattans and clove 
bark, and is said to be well-peopled in the interior. It has adeep 
bay, on the east side of which are pearl banks. Magindano, the 


* The following has been stated to have been the amount of plunder m 
the year 1813-14. 


A Spanish brig from Manilla. 

Twenty small craft captured among the Philippines. 

About 1000 slaves, Christian inhabitants of the Philippines. 

A large coasting vessel from Macassar, the commander of which was 
ransomed for 126 Spanish dollars. 


And seme small craft in the Moluccas. 


VOL. XIV. Pam. NO. XXVIII. 2M 
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most easterly district of Borneo, and dependant on the Suluhs, 
produces gold, birds’-nests, the species of red wood called lakka, 
and some camphor. Considerable quantities of sea-slug and tor- 
toise-shell may also be procured from the numerous shoals and 
islets along the coast.” 

These extracts serve to confirm the observations already made 
on the subject of the general produce of the Eustern islands ; and 
it may be assumed from them, that although the commodities thus 
to be immediately obtained would not of themselves furnish a 
return-cargo of sufficient value to repay a direct commercial inter- 
course with the north and north-east coast of Borneo, there is 
abundant ground for considering it an auxiliary in a general plan, 
the object of which would be, to encourage and protect a coasting 
trade, in order to collect articles for the China market in exchange 
for the manufactures of Europe. 

But it is not in this temporary point of view only that the 
subject ought to be contemplated : enough is known of the island 
of Borneo, to justify a conclusion that it promises to prove in 
time abundantly profitable. The range of mountains in which 
the gold-mines of Mampawa are situated extend also to ‘the 
northward ; gold and diamonds have been found in other parts 
of Borneo, and to all appearance are abundant ; a frequency of 
commercial intercourse with the people, and the increase of wants 
that would arise from it, would no doubt lead to the usual course 
of civilisation, consumption, and demand. We know of nothing 
that should interrupt this ordinary progtess-; and even if it be not 
thought expedient to incur the immediate expense of forming an 
establishment, it must be prudent to interfere, lest other nations 
establish themselves to our exclusion. Let this be effected, and 
let the natives be encouraged by a free trade to their ports, 
it may be expected that the full advantage will result in due time. 

The Eastern islands undoubtedly contain a very considerable 
mart for the sale of British manufactures. Broad cloths are 
highly prized by the natives, and the demand for them would 
augment in proportion to the means of purchasing. Some kinds 
of hardware manufactures would find a ready sale; iron is in 
demand, particularly the Swedish; and the experience of late 
yeats has shown that cotton cloths, manufactured in this country 
in imitation of Malay patterns, can be exported and sold below the 
local sale price of the native manufacture.—This single fact is deci- 
sive of the importance and extent to which the Eastern trade might 
be carried : and that it is a fact may be proved on reference to the 
results of the last year, when these cotton cloths have found a 
ready and advantageous sale, while the colonial markets have been 
otherwise so overstocked with European goods, that they scarcely 
pave repaid the prime cost. In short, the practicability of extending 
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the demand for this species of manufacture’ is bounded only by 
the means of access to the native population; and, as a general 
remark, applicable to almost every branch of European export, it 
may be observed, that as the inhabitants of the Indian islands are 
acknowledged to be free from those peculiar habits and prejudices 
which restrict the use of European luxuries among the Hindoo 
tribes, there is no reason why an increase of civilisation and wealth 
among them should not lead to an increased demand for the 
luxuries of civilised society. 

Thus far the subject has been considered principally with re- 
ference to the extension of a direct trade from Europe; but there 
is still another branch of it that ought not to be overlooked, 
which is the commercial intercourse that has of late years been 
carried on between these islands and the possessions of the East 
India Company. By a report framed at Penang, it appears 
that 2,100 chests of opium were exported from that settlement 
inthe year 1813-14 to different Eastern markets exclusive of 
China; and I have been informed that about 45 peculs of gold 
dust were received at Sambas and Pontiana, during the same year, 
on account of cargoes sold at those places. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, that the market will have become greatly contracted 
in consequence of the produce of the island of Java being no 
longer available as a return for the cargoes exported from British 
India to the Eastern islands, there might still be a valuable trade 
carried on with the independent native states; more especially 
when it is considered that this trade would lie near the ordinary 
track of ships proceeding from British India to Canton; and 
consequently the mercantile interests in India would be mate- 
rially injured by any measure which tended to establish a mo- 
nopoly of the trade of those islands. 

The same course of argument is equally applicable with refer- 
ence to the existing British trade at Canton. Edible birds’-nests, 
sea-slug, and the various articles of less value which are also 
among the luxuries of the Chinese table, are the produce of the 
Indian islands, and find a ready sale in China; on the other hand, 
our woollen manufactures are in use throughout the Chinese em- 
pire, and are exported from thence to Japan; and I understand 
that the demand for our cotton goods has very rapidly and ma- 
terially increased in China within these last few years, and pro- 
mises to become even more productive.» This fact leads to a 

t It is somewhat curious to trace the course of this trade. Raw cotton 
imported trom Bengal and Bombay (where it is grown) is mabufactured in 
Great Britain, and re-exported in its manufactured state to a sure market. 
It would be difficult to conceive a trade more beneficial to the mother 
country- throughout its progress. 

2 This furnishes another proof of the importance of protecting and encou- 


raging the course of the cotton manufacture, which has already been alluded 
to 
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conclusion, that by combining both sources of supply, by ex- 
porting British manufactures to the Indian market, and there 
collecting the local products which are sure of a ready sale in 
China, our domestic manufactures would find additional vend, 
and our trade to China would acquire importance in the estimation 
of the Chinese themselves, a point of no small consequence at 
any time, and especially now, when the Americans are making 
rapid strides, and threaten to acquire a superiority in the Chinatrade. 

It would hardly, perhaps, be believed that their progress was 
so considerable ; but it is a serious fact, that in the last year 
1817-18, the trade from America to China employed 7,000,000 
dollars, and 16,000 tons of shipping, while, during the same 
period of time, the British trade to China occupied 6,500,000, 
dollars, and 20,000 tons of shipping; and consequently, allowing 
that the American merchant receives his return in the course 
of one year while the British requires nearly two years, the Ame- 
rican trade to China is already more extensive than our own. 
Yet still, though the encroachments of the Americans are matter 
of daily complaint, though their means of future aggression go 
on increasing, and their present attitude denotes an indifference, 
if not something more than indifference, towards the opinion of 
this country, no means are taken to meet their progress, or to 
occupy those commercial resources which might enable us the 
better to compete with them. 

Among the Indian islands, the native trade along the northern 
coast of Sumatra is exclusively in the hands of the Americans: 
the comparative cheapness with which the American merchants 
navigate their vessels, and the quickness with which they obtain 
their return-cargo (for the plain and obvious reason that they 
are not delayed by official forms, but each individual sells his 
goods as he can), enables them to give a higher price for colonial 
produce than the British merchant can afford to give. ‘Uhey 
usually purchase with specie, a circumstance which gives them 
a decided preference at Batavia or any other of the Dutch set- 
tlements to which they are allowed to resort, because the pay- 
ment in specie is of considerable moment in the financial arrange- 
ments of the Java government. They also trade in small vessels, 
calculated to run with facility from port to port along the coasts 
of the independent native states ; and from these collective causes 
they obtain an advantage which can only be met by affording cor- 
responding facilities to the British merchant, in securing for him 
also a market among the Eastern islands, and permitting him 
to resort to that market freely and without reserve. In short, if 
the commercial resources of these islands be at all admitted to 
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be an auxiliary in the supply of the China market, every argu- 
ment, whether drawn from domestic interest or foreign policy, 
seems to point out the advantage, not to say the necessity, of 
fostering the native industry of these islands, and obtaining a 
permanent connexion among them. 

In the progress of this course of things also, a direct inter- 
course may possibly be established with Cochin China. The 
greatest obstacle to the success of former attempts has been found 
to arise from the influence which the French missionaries had ob- 
tained at that court; and, as many years have now elapsed since 
that period, probably a new succession of rulers will have pro- 
duced new interests and views. The possibility may at any rate 
be adduced as a collateral argument in favor of an establishment 
near the China Sea; because the vicinity of such an establishment 
and the connexions dependant on it, would necessarily facilitate 
communication with Cochin China; and the known products 
of that country, as well as the particular advantages of its lo- 
cality with reference to China, Borneo, and the Philippines, would 
guarantee an ample repayment of expense if the attempt proved 
successful. 

The same observation, though in a less degree, may be applied 
to Japan; and it may not be uninteresting to give a concise his- 
tory of the circumstances which have transpired from the com- 
mercial adventures sent to that country, in the years 1814 and 
1815, from Batavia. 

In the years 1818 and 1814 the local government of Java 
resolved to send a mission to Nangazacky, for the purpose of 
taking possession of the Dutch factory there, under the capitu- 
lation which stipulated for the surrender of the several depen- 
dencies of Java, and, at the same time, to take a proper oppor- 
tunity of communicating to the Japanese government the annihi- 
lation of Holland as a separate and independent nation, the 
conquest of Java, and the willingness of the existing government 
to continue the commercial relations which had heretofore sub- 
sisted, and been annually carried on from Batavia. ‘This, how- 
ever, was required to be done with peculiar caution and delicacy, 
because it was known that an edict had been issued by the Ja- 
panese government some few years before, directing acts of 
reprisal against British ships, in consequence of their having taken 
offence at supplies having been obtained in a compulsatory man- 
ner by the commander of a ship cruising in that neighbourhood. 
There was nothing therefore in the appearance of the present 
adventure that should disclose at once its nature and object, the 
Cargo was assorted agreeably to former usage, and the ships were 
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to enter the harbor of Nangazacky according to ancient forms, 
and under Dutch colors. 

Upon the arrival of the commissioners the Dutch chief of the 
factory refused to consider himself bound by the capitulation 
of Java; and, by representing the danger that would result if 
he were to make known to the Japanese governor the real cha- 
racter of the expedition, induced the commissioners to agree that 
the commercial adventure should be carried through according 
to former usage, and without any political proceedings whatever. 
The commission therefore returned without having effected the 
main object of the voyage. 

But the government at Batavia were by no means satisfied 
with this procedure ; they considered the failure to have been 
mainly owing to the intrigue of the officers of the factory; and 
they were strengthened in this opinion by the following circum- 
stance. It is customary that on the departure of the ships from 
Nangazacky for Batavia at the close of the annual consignment, 
a private signal is given to ensure the admission and friendly 
reception of the following year; and when, on the present oc- 
casion, this custom was renewed, the Japanese interpreters (who 
are the channel of communication between the factory and the go- 
vernor of Nangazacky) secretly gave the commissioners a duplicate 
of the next year’s signal, in order that no intrigue of the Dutch 
chief of the factory might prevent their return to Japan; _inti- 
mating to them, at the same time, that the real character of the 
expedition was no secret. 

t was therefore determined to repeat the attempt in the year 
following ;—but during this interval the situation of affairs had 
become changed by the arrival of intelligence of the results of 
the battle of Waterloo ; and the further prosecution of the plan 
was abandoned, except that one ship was sent to Japan in the 
years 1814 and 1815, with a cargo which had been already prepared. 

I shall conclude this part of the subject with some information, 
obtained from the persons employed on this occasion, and annex 
in an appendix’ an abstract of the results of consignments to 
Japan, in further illustration of it. 

The Dutch trade from Batavia to Japan is regulated by spe- 
cific agreement as to its extent and description, The export 
cargo from Batavia consists of sugar, woollens, piece goods, and 
small quantities of glass ware, spices, and ornamental fancy ar- 
ticles ; in return for which, copper, camphor, silks, and lacquered 
ware, are received from the Japanese. The price of the mer- 
chandise is settled before the annual adventure commences ; only 
a small sum of money is allowed to be brought to Japan, and 


* Vide Appendix. 
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no part of the cargo is paid for in specie, the Japanese laws 
prohibiting the exportation of the precious metals under any 
form; the whole trade therefore consists in barter, and the profit 
depends on the subsequent sale of the homeward-bound cargo. At 
the close of one year’s consignment'the quantity and assortment 
of the following year’s cargo is determined, and a list is sent to 
Batavi« for the guidance of the authorities accordingly. 

It has been the opinion of many of the best informed persons, 
however, that these restrictions on the quantity of cargo are 
very much owing to the mismanagement or intrigues of the 
officers of the factory, whose interest it is that the trade should 
not be so extensive as to interfere with their own privilege, or 
require more than one chief officer to conduct it ; and the commis- 
sioner who went to Nungaz.cky in the year 1814 expressly declares, 
that, in his opinion, the present state of the trade is no criterion 
for judging of the extent to which it might be carried ;—he says, 
«‘ The climate, the habits of the people, and their freedom from 
any prejudices that would obstruct the operation of these natural 
causes, would open a vent for numerous articles of European 
comfort and luxury. ‘The consumption of woollens and hard- 
ware might be rendered almost unlimited ;--they are fond of 
the finer specimens of the glass manufacture, and the returns 
from Japan, which have hitherto been limited to their copper 
and camphor, some lacquered ware, a small quantity of silks, 
and a few other things of trifling importance, may be extended 
to a long list. Specimens of teas, pitch, borax, iron, cinnabar, 
linseed oil, whale oil, and other articles which may be obtained, 
have been brought to Java by this opportunity.” 

The same gentleman has also observed, that so far as his local 
knowledye enabled him to form a judgment, the real difliculties 
of introducing the British flag in Japan, inasmuch as they depend 
on the character and political institutions of the Japanese, are 
much less than they have been represented to be. He was of 
opinion, that the ill success of the attempts hitherto made has 
been chiefly owing to the misrepresentations which it has been the 
policy of the Dutch government to keep up, in order to secure 
their own commercial monopoly ; and that the failure of the Rus- 
sian embassy in 1804, as well as the offence taken at the entrance 
of the British frigate into the harbor of Nangazacky in the year 
1808, may be in a great measure attributed to the effects of this 
policy. In short, from the various opinions expressed by per- 
sons who were at Nangazacky with the commercial adventure in 
1813 and 1814, it seems reasonable to conclude that, although 
the recent re-establishment of the Dutch factory under its ancient 
forms will have re-opened the usual supply of European goods, 
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and will consequently have taken away the particular advantages 
that were to be contemplated while the British authority ruled 
in Java, there is still sufficient prospect of success to justify an 
attempt being made, if the objects to be acquired be considered 
worth the expense of a trial. And this conclusion is confirmed 
by the following circumstance :—When at the close of the com- 
mercial consignment of the years 1814 and 1825, the chief of the 
factory, calculating on the change which had taken place in Eu- 
rope, renewed his declaration that he would not receive another 
consignment except on his own terms, he requested the Japanese 
interpreters to transmit a declaration, on their part, that they could 
not answer for the consequences of any departure from the plan 
which he proposed. The interpreters did so; but they concluded 
by saying—<¢ It is, however, of no importance who is sent as chief 
of the factory, provided a lasting peace has been established 
at Batavia.” This expression could only imply, that if the govern- 
ment had become settled, whether Englishor Dutch, the trade 
might be continued ; because it is very evident that the Japanese 
knew the real character of the expeditions sent from Batavia by 
the British authorities, and were aware of the conquest of Java; 
and as no doubt was ever entertained of the Dutch being received 
at Nangazacky, the remark was useless if applied to the Nether- 
lands government only. 

Upon the whole, then, I think it may be assumed, that, in a 
commercial point of view, there is a considerable opening among 
the Indian islands, which it would be desirable to occupy, before 
the further advances of other nations shall have excluded us altoge- 
ther. It remains to show, that the longer this question is post- 
poned, the greater will be the difficulty as well as necessity of act- 
ing with effect; and that it is politically expedient to obtain a naval 
station in the Eastern seas, while it can be done without injury to 
the just rights of others. 

The only power with whom there would at present be any actual 
contact is the government of the Netherlands; it is necessary, 
therefore, to consider, what are the rights which that government 
has acquired by the convention concluded in the year 1814. This 
convention has restored the factories and establishments which the 
Dutch possessed in the Eastern seas in the commencement of 1803, 
viz. Java and its dependencies, Celebes, and thesmaller islands situat- 
ed in the straits of Macassar, the Moluccas, Malacca on the Malay 
peninsula, and sundry establishments on the island of Sumatra: it 
has also ceded to them the island of Banca; but as it contains no 
explanatory article whatever, there is still this question, as before 
observed, whether a formal abandonment by the Dutch govern- 
ment, subsequently to January, 1803, of establishments which 
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had been held by them previously to that date, constitutes an exclu- 
sion of such establishments from the provisions of the convention 
1814? And onthe decision upon this point would depend the pre- 
sent right of the Netherlands government to consider their former 
factories on the island of Borneo as a part of the recent restitution. 

It is evident, from what has already been stated, that the com- 
mercial relations between Great Britain and Holland, in the East- 
ern seas, are not the same now as they were when the Dutch were 
in the plenitude of their commercial monopoly in that quarter of the 
world. Of late years, the British have acquired a direct and fre- 
quent intercourse with the native states in the Indian Archipelago, 
and, from that intercourse, have established new relations which 
have assisted in augmenting the amount of capital employed in the 
British trade to China. The Dutch, therefore, can no longer ex- 
ercise the same restrictive policy and nominal control among the 
Eastern states, without committing a positive injury on the trade 
which has been legitimately acquired by Great Britain; nor can 
they extend their control over Borneo and the Straits of Malacca, 
without encroaching beyond the bounds which the convention of 
1814 has restored to them; consequently, much depends on the 
system of policy pursued by the present government of Java. 

Now the whole course of proceedings adopted by that govern- 
ment tends to revive the former system of monopoly and exclusion. 
They commenced, at the time of the restitution of Java, by re- 
fusing to admit the slightest interference, or any community of 
interests, on the part of the British government in the possessions 
ceded or restored to them : it was their earnest endeavor to induce 
the natives to conclude that Great Britain had no longer any regard 
or influence in their behalf. They have since annulled the very 
treaty by which the power of ceding the island of Banca to them 
was obtained, and have sent the sultan of Palembang a prisoner to 
Batavia, as a punishment for his having solicited that protection 
which he was justly entitled to expect from the British nation ; 
and it appears, by recent accounts, that they have assumed a para- 
mount authority at Banjarmassin, at Sambas, and at Pontiana, and 
declare the Netherlands government to be the sovereign of Borneo. 
But one step more is wanting ; if, with the same system and views, 
they establish themselves also on the western side of the China 
sea; if they obtain the islands of Bintang and Lingin, and of the 
south-east coast of the Malay peninsula, (positions which they are 
known to have in view) the British merchant will become wholly 
excluded from direct trade to the Indian islands, and will not have 
one port between Penang and China to which he can resort, except 
under the control and direction of a foreign power. The Nether- 
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Jands government have Batavia on one side, and seek to obtain 
Rhio' on the other; by the former they already command the 
Straits of Sunda, by the latter they would acquire a naval station 
at the entrance from the Straits of Malacca to the China sea ; while 
the possession of Malacca and Johore, on the southern Malay coast, 
would complete their command of these straits; and thus the direct 
route of the British trade to China would have to pass along a line 
of foreign settlements, while Great Britain would possess no naval 
station nearer than Ceylon and Penang. The vexatious difficulties 
to which this state of things would lead, and the eventual insecu- 
rity of the British trade, under such circumstances, must be too 
obvious to require comment. 

The local enactments of the Java government lead also to the 
same system of exclusion. By regulations passed last year, foreign 
vessels are not permitted to touch at the minor ports in Java; all 
the cargo must be taken in at the port from which the vessel is 
cleared out, an import and export duty of twelve per cent. is imposed, 
while six per cent. is paid on the cargoes of Netherlands ships; 
and it is also understood that the old system has been revived of 
Tequiring all native traders at the ports under the control of the 
Netherlands government, to take passes from the resident Euro- 
pean authority; a practice which necessarily tends to force the 
native trade to such ports as the Java government may prefer, and 
restricts other nations from a direct participation therein. 

In whatever point of view, therefore, the question is considered, 
it seems essential to interpose for the purpose of preventing the 
revival of this injurious and pernicious system ; injurious as it 
regards the legitimate pretensions of other nations, and pernicious 
as it presents a barrier against that improvement of the native popu- 
lation, which, in the present enlightened state of Europe, ought 
to be a subject of general anxiety. It might not, indeed, be so 
immediately destructive to the commercial interests of Great Bri- 
tain, if the government of the Netherlands were satisfied with what 
the convention of 1814 has restored, and would not seek to esta- 
blish their control over countries which were not in contemplation 
when that convention was concluded ; but every act of that govern- 
ment is of a different tendency; and the very great exertions which 
have been made, and are still making, show the importance attached 
to the object. The latest advices mention, that the Netherlands 

vernment have a squadron of ships of war at Batavia considerably 
ase than that which Great Britain retains in the Indian seas, and 
have about 10,000 European troops in their Eastern settlements, 


* The chief port and harbor in the island of Bintang. 
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independently of their colonial corps. With what view. can this 
expense be incurred, unless to establish a supreme authority in 
that quarter of the world ? | 

Surely, then, it would be injudicious to delay until these plans 
have become matured, and have acquired that plea which a conti- 
nued possession and a lapse of time would give to them. The acts of 
the local government of Java, whether in taking possession of facto- 
ries and establishments which were not held by the Dutch govern- 
ment in the year 1803, such as Sambas and Pontiana, or in 
restricting the independent native trade, as in assuming a suprema- 
cy over the island of Borneo, cannot of themselves be considered 
sufficient to constitute a right of possession ; and it willstill remain 
open to other nations, particularly to Great Britain, under the 
relations in which she stands with the government of the Nether- 
Jands, to interpose and remove the seeds of future dispute, by a 
liberal and friendly adjustment of the fair pretensions of both par- 
ties. Moreover, the results of the late restitution of Java and its 
dependencies afford a means of mutual concession and sacrifice, if 
such be required. There is a balance of about 500,000/. sterling, 
which is admitted to be due to the British government, in the 
transfer of Java to the government of the Netherlands ; and there 
is a further sum of about 250,000/., disputed indeed, but which 
is claimed for the British government on just and equitable grounds. 
Why may not the settlement of these demands be united with an 
adjustment of the future commerce of the Indian Archipelago, on 
that system of liberal and generous policy which is consistent with 
the acknowledged views of the ruling powers in Europe, and with 
the amicable relations now subsisting between Great Britain and 
the Netherlands ? 

An adjustment of this nature may be considered in two points 
of view ; separately, as including only those countries where the 
Netherlands government had not, at the date of the latest advices 
frum that quarter, actually formed any establishment ; or, more 
collectively, as including those positions which have been occupied 
since the restitution of Java, but which were not actually trans- 
ferred with Java at the time of that restitution. 

The Netherlands government have no possessions to the west- 
ward of the island of Banca, excepting Malacca, which factory, if 
not comprehended in one general system of possessing every thing 
to the eastward of Penang, would be of no great value to them. 
It may also, I presume, be granted, that the government of the 
Netherlands has no right, under the. terms of the convention of 
1814, to claim a supremacy over minor ports, which were some 
forty years ago subject to the control of the Dutch, but had 
been formerly abandoned by them previously to the year 1803; 
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and, under this point of view, the native state of Johore, situated 
on the south-east point of the Malay peninsula, is free to form 
engagements with other European powers, while no claim can 
exist on the states of Rhio and Lingin, because the supremacy 
of the Dutch has never been established in those islands. 

The island of Bintang, in which is situated the port and har- 
bor of Rhio, is about thirty miles in length, and ten miles in 
breadth, and contains about 7000 inhabitants ; and Rhio, as has 
been already noticed in a former part of these observations, 
having long been the resort of the Malay and Chinese traders, is 
peculiarly well situated for a commercial station : the harbor will 
contain from twenty to thirty large ships, in safe and excellent 
anchorage, but is liable to objection, in consequence of the 
approach to it through the straits of Rhio being somewhat intricate, 
and impeded by a shoal, which renders the channel narrow for 
ships of burden ; I am, however, informed, that the sea is almost 
constantly calm and quiet, and that the difficulty of entrance is 
not so great as to be attended with danger. Bintang furnishes 
fresh provisions, and good water in abundance, and the neigh- 
bouring island of Lingin is rich in the ordinary produce of the 
Indian islands, particularly in gambier, which is an article in 
constant use among the Javanese and Malays. Rhio, therefore, 
would become a valuable mart or emporium, where the mer- 
chandise exported from Great Britain, or British India, might be 
collected and exchanged for the products of the Indian islands 
calculated for the China market; it would also be a central 
station, whence a further connexion with the independent native 
states might be formed, and an adequate squadron be placed, 
when necessary, in the ordinary track of the British trade to 
China. 

I have before remarked that the Dutch had not any possession 
or control in the islands of Bintang and Lingin in the year 1803, 
and no trace is to be discovered among the collection of treaties 
and contracts with native states, which were found among the 
records at Batavia, of their ever having exercised, in these islands, 
the supremacy which they had elsewhere established in the Indian 
Archipelago. The circumstance also of a mission having some 
months ago been sent to Rhio by the governor general in council 
at Fort William, for the purpose of forming an establishment 
there, provided the Netherlands government had not already 
preceded us, confirms this, opinion, because it may be presumed 
that. the act of having sent this mission proves that no known 
obstacle existed on the ground of any right possessed by another 
nation. The native chiefs of Bintang and Rhio may consequently 
be considered independent of the control of any European power, 
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and free to select that connexion which is most agreeable to them- 
selves ; and they have more than once expressed a desire to 
receive a British establishment, and their willingness to conclude a 
treaty for that purpose. 

If this mission has been successful, the possession of Rhio 
will of course become the nucleus whence the farther connexion 
with the native states will proceed; and if not successful, it 
becomes the more necessary to interpose and to fix the commercial 
relations in the Eastern seas on a secure and decided footing, 
before the local clashing of interests has led to injury and 
dispute. 

If then it be asked what position of circumstances would be 
most likely to remove the local causes of difference between Great 
Britain and the Netherlands, the question may be readily answered 
by suggesting that the eastern side of the Straits of Sunda and 
the western side of the China sea should become the boundary of 
the respective establishments of the two nations; thus leaving 
Sumatra and Banca, together with the Straits of Malaccaand the 
adjacent islands, to be occupied by the British, while the Dutch 
retained Borneo, Java, and the different islands to the eastward of 
the Straits of Sunda. 

But if such an arrangement were found to involve too many of 
the positions which have unfortunately been conceded and over- 
looked when the convention of 1814 was concluded, the British 
trade ought at any rate to have free access to all the ports where 
the local administration and government of the country is not 
exercised by the European power who controls its trade, and 
appropriates its produce. The custom of the Dutch government 
has been to establish a single public agent as director of the local 
trade of a port, and obtain a treaty or contract with the native 
chief to the exclusion of other nations; but it can hardly be 
sufficient in the present state of the Indian commerce, that the 
residence of a harbor-master and a few individual merchants 
should constitute an exclusive right of possession: nor can it be 
admitted that a treaty concluded with a native prince or chief, 
in which the sovereignty of his country is ceded to the 
Netherlands government, should convey to that government a 
dominion over territories not actually held or administered by the 
prince who thus cedes them. Yet it is in history that the power 
of the Dutch government in the Indian Aachipelago was raised by 
their treaties with the native states having been made to com- 
prehend the cession of all islands which have at any former period 
acknowledged the supremacy of that state, but were not actually 
in subjection or tributary to it at the time of the treaty being 
concluded ; and it is only in this way that the Netherlands go- 
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vernment can now pretend to a sovereignty over the island of 
Borneo. 

Those positions, therefore, which are fot already occupied 
should be obtained without further delay ; the recent proceedings 
of the government-general in India should be supported and 
maintained ; and it then remains to conclude ‘such further -ar- 
rangéments as may be thought requisite for the more clear and 
better understanding of the commerce of the Eastern seas, and 
for that amelioration and ‘freedom of intercourse which the 
fiumerous population in these countri¢s -have a just right to 
expect. 

Itmay be urged perhaps that the natives in the Indian Archi- 
pelago are in a state of anarchy and uncivilisation, which unfits 
them for engaging in peaceable intercourse, and renders it ‘impro- 
bable that the trade with them ‘would become of sufficient value 
to repay the expense, much less justify arly sacrifice to obtain it. 
But although I am ‘free to admit that ‘the introduction of regular 
commercial habits, and the abolition of their present custom of 
having their vessels equally prepared for ‘plunder or for trade, 
carinot be'the work of a moment, I ‘believe that-the barbarism of 
these tribes has been very greatly exaggerated, and I am satisfied 
that their piratical habits are very much owing to the ‘state of 
degradation in which they have been held. Remove the‘cause, and 
the effect ‘ceases; permit them to enjoy quietly and without 
réstraint the fruits of industry, and thereis no peculiar difficulty 
that should prevent the usual progress of freedom and of civilisation 
among them. ‘The same report was given of the inhabitants of 
Java, and was credited until the experience of the British adminis- 
tration in that island had shown that there exists not a people more 
mild ‘in character and more accessible'to kindness than the Javanese 
are; and although the present habits of the Malay tribes are less 
refined and civilised, there is no reason to suppose that they are 
less accessible than their neighbours. I will not pretend to say 
that the first British vessels trading to their ports would in every 
instance méet with the reception or find the profit that could be 
wished, more especially in the first opening of the communication ; 
but what I'am anxious to establish is, that the means may be 
found, within the circle above described, of ameliorating the con- 
dition of some millions of our fellow-creatures, and of obtaining, 
with that amelioration, a permanent and material advancement 
of our own national prosperity. , 

The conquest of these countries, or evera resident control over 
the government of them, would not be either necessary or politic ; 
it is sufficient to form such connexions with them as would pre- 
vent any other nation assuming that ‘control to our exclusion, and 
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establishing a monopoly destructive to the local industry of the 
population, This might, I conceive, be effected by the possession 
of ‘an establishment in their neighbourhood, which, at the ‘sanie 
time that it offered tothem a market forthe purchase of their com- 
modities and the supply of their wants, should contain a sufficient 
_ naval force to command respect and ensure protection; dnd, as 
our commercial relations extended, a second such establishment 
might be added, and communications be occasionally held with the 
neighbouring states, or in particular instances, an officer of inferior 
rank be sent to reside as an agent. A more extended plan thdn 
this would not, I presume, be required; for it would be an 
essential part of the system to leave the native trader perfectly free 
from restraint; and if the commercial objects in contemplation 
are'to be effectually sought for, the British merchant should be at 
libetty to trade freely to the different ports, and to make his 
engagements as best ‘suited his own convenience ; with no greater 
festrictions than what may be found absolutely necessary to-secure 
to the East India Company the exclusive commercial priviléges 
which they already possess in China. 

An establishment at the port of Rhio, and either the north- 
west part of Borneo, or near the Suluh islands, would embrace 
the ‘extremes of a first undertaking, and would not trespass on the 
known rights or possessions of any other power. ‘Chere is a 
harbour on the coast of Borneo Proper; and iu the Suluh islands, 
although Suluh itself is not a convenient port, an excellent harbor 
is formed with the main island by Pulo Talain, which contains 
a ‘safe and extensive anchorage, and is in the vicinity of 
a well cultivated country, abounding with good water and 
supplies. 

Or, if the establishments which have been recently formed on 
the Western coast of Borneo can be matter of negociation, and 
the tratte to that coast can be recovered, Pontiana will naturally 
become’a principle’ place of resort. The trade of this port is con- 
siderable ;' there isa population of between 40 and 50,000 Chi- 


* The'annuial demand for the Pontiana market is estimated to require 
8 to10,000 bales of piece goods, 
250 to 300 chests of opium, 
1000 peculs of Swedish iron, 
300 peculs of steel, and 
400 coyangs of salt; 
besides cotton cloths of Malay patterns, a few bales of broad-cloths, some 
chintzes, hardware, &c. And this independently of the Malay and China 
trade to th: port. 
In return, Pontiana furnishes about 20 peculs of gold; some diamonds, 
birds’-nests, camphor, betie-nut, and other articles which lave already been 
enumerated, as being common to the islands in this Archipelago, 
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nese residing near the gold-mines, who have a domestic govern- 
ment among themselves, but pay tribute to the Malay sultan of 
Pontiana ; and the revenues of this chief are estimated to average 
180,000 dollars per annum, including a capitation tax on. the 
Chinese, at the rate of one Spanish dollar per head ; and the value 
of 50 bankals of gold, which is the amount of the revenue paid 
on the produce of the mines. The trade to this port had, pre- 
viously to the restitution of Java to his Netherlands majesty’s 
government, been for several years inthe hands of the free mer- 
chants resident in the East India Company's possessions ; and it 
is a tribute justly due to the judgment and foresight of Sir 
Stamford Raffles to add, that if Ais views and wishes had been 
carried into execution, a chain of establishments, wholly uncon- 
nected with the conquest of Java, and independent of the provisional 
possession of that island, would have been formed along the track 
of the China sea, and would have obtained without difficulty 
every one of those national objects of which it may with truth be 
said, that the longer they are delayed, the greater will be found 
the necessity of securing them. 

At the same time I think it may be asserted, that the plan 
which it is the object of these remarks to recommend to public 
notice would not only require no considerable expense in the first 
instance, but may even be considered economical, if it be admitted 
that the security of the commercial interests of this country ren- 
ders it advisable to have a naval station nearer to the China sea 
than those which we possess at present. 

After the first cost of placing the new establishment in a posture 
of security against foreign aggression, and of constructing those 
works of defence which every distant position must require, no large 
expense would be necessary to conduct the details of an admini- 
stration which is intended principally for commercial purposes with- 
out monopoly, and does not contemplate any acquisition of territory, 
nor any direction of the internal government of other countries. 
In time of peace, therefore, it would require no larger defensive 
means than those which are thought necessary in the neighbouring 
British settlements, and whenever war takes place it immediately 
acquires an increase of value and importance, which would, even 
with the most scrupulous attention to economy, justify a larger 
expenditure on account of it. 

Should a new war occur in Europe, which though sincerely to 
be deprecated cannot be considered to be an impossibility, our China 
trade would have to pass along a line of foreign ports; should wat 

* Itis calenlated, but the infurmation is not so completeas to make the 


calculation at a!l certain, that about $0 parets of gold are annually obtained 
from the mines in Succadana. 
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at any time occur with the Netherlands government, that line of 
ports would become actively hostile; and even in the event of a 
war with the United States of America, it is of importance to pos- 
sess a harbour near the China seas, because experience has shown 
that the Americans make the entrance of the Straits of Sunda a 
principal station for their cruisers, and resort to the neighbouring 
bays for water during their cruise. In any case of war therefore 
the facilities which the new establishment would then possess in 
affording a naval station for the protection of the China trade would 
soon repay the expense, if it were only in the single circumstance 
of lessening the distance of convoys. 

Moreover, if the British flag were established at Rhio, other 
establishments might be considerably reduced ; there could then be 
no question as to the practicability of dispensing with a separate go- 
vernment and council, at Prince of Wales island ; and the savings 
effected in the one instance may very fairly be set off against the 
expense incurred in the other. Penang, since it has been pronounced 
by professional authority to be inconvenient as a naval station, de- 
rives its value from the proportion of native trade resorting to it, or 
as it may be considered an emporium to the British merchant 
trading to the Eastern islands or China. It was this commerce 
which contributed so much to raise its prosperity after the conquest 
of Malacca, and when Java was held in a state of blockade; but 
the same causes have ceased to exist; for, whether Rhio become a 
British possession or not, the settlement in Prince of Wales island 
cannot expect to recover what it has lost ; because if a new esta- 
blishment be formed at Rhio, the native traders will undoubtedly 
rather go to that port than to Penang; and if the policy of the 
Netherlands government be successful, the native trade will not be 
suffered to find its way direct into any British port whatever. In 
either caze, therefore, the expense of government at Prince of 
Wales island is susceptible of reduction ; and any amount so 
gained may be considered to come in aid of an establishment which 
has in view the very same objects that were contemplated in secu- 
ring the possession of Penang. : 

With this remark I shall conclude the present observations; and 
if they lead to a further investigation of the subject of them, by any 
person better informed than myself with regard to it, or induce a 
more general attention to the propriety of obtaining a position in 
the Indian Archipelago, while yet it can be done without aggres- 
sion on the legitimate rights of other nations, my object in offering 
them to public notice will have been accomplished. 
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D. 


China and the Indian Archipelago. 


Particulars of the Cargo exported from Batavia to Japan, in 


the Year 1806, on account of the Government. 


1,269,679 lbs. of Sugar 


25,000 
102,000 
17,087 
10,000 
100 
6,000 


Tin 

Sappan wood 
Cloves 
Pepper 
Nutmegs 
Cotton thread 


6,082 ells of Woollens 


2,842 
778 


Kerseymeres 


Plush 


59 ps. of Fustians 


40 
20 
1,873 
4,900 
590 
190 
240 


— 


Roselets 

Carpets, English 

Kerseys 

Chintzes, Bengal 

Ditto, Guzerat 

Cabayahs, Malabar 

Palempores, 

And sundry small quantities of 
Fish skins, Elephants’ teeth, 
and other articles. 


3,500 Ducatoons 


E. 


Articles shipped from Batavia for Japan in the Year 1813-—14. 


1,836,270 Ibs. of Sugar 


18,750 
34,349 
26,461 
164,000 
50 
87,511 


Black pepper 
Pig lead 
Rolls ditto 
Sappan wood 
Mummy 


Tin 





Mr. Assey on the Trade to 
15,000 Ibs. of Cloves 


12,500 
15,013% 


Nutmegs 
Cotton thread 


5,119 pieces of Patna chintz 


166 
2,610 
623 
225 
298 
231 
54 


Coast ditto 
Printed cottons 
Surat palempores 
Silks, in sorts 
Woollens, in sorts 
Long ells, in sorts 
Perpetrians 
Camblets 


3,500 Ducatoons 


F. 


List of Articles which the Japanese requested should be sent in 


the Annual Consignment of 1814—15. 


200 pieces of Woollens, of different olors 


120 
1,200 
$,600 

400 
400 
20 

20 
10,000 
5,250 
4,000 
5,000 
9,000 
1,250 
50 
23,000 
25,000 
250 
100,000 


Coarse cottons 
Taffechelahs 

Chintzes 
Silk stuffs 

Taffetys 

Silk, with gold embroidery 
Ditto, with silver ditto 


. of Cotton thread 


Cloves 

Pepper 
Peetjock 

Surat katjoe 
Elephants’ teeth 
Mummy 

Lead 

Tin 
Quicksilver 
Sappan wood 


’ 
1,250,000 — Sugar 
3,500 Ducatoons 
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This list is exclusive of sundry articles which are mentioned 
as being required for the Emperor and for the principal officers 
at Nangazacky—and which consist of cloths, chintzes, glass ware, 
books, birds, and curiosities. Some of the latter are of aludicrous 
description, and show that the lists have been prepared by the 
Japanese themselves. 
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